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TRAVELS OF 
JONAS HANWAY, ESQ. 
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RUSSIA into PERSIA, . 
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» “SFONAS HANWAY, Esq. so distinguished as a 

a philanthropist and a real Christian, was. born 

'.-at Portsmouth, on the 12th of August, 1712. His 

_ father was a anal officer; but, losing me life at an 

E “early age by an accident, the care of rearing and 
“educating the family devolved on the mother, who 

put Jonas to school in London, where he acquired 

_ such branches of learning as might qualify him for a 

commercial life, and made some "proficiency i in Latin. 

At the age of seventeen, be was bound apprentice 

to. a merchant in Lisbon, where he served his time 
with great credit to himself and satisfaction to his 

‘master. Soon after he returned to London, and 

accepted the offer of a partnership in the house of 
-Dingley, .a merchant at Petersburgh, who was en- 
gaged in a Persian trade through Russia. 

_ In this capacity he performed the travels which 
form the subject of the following pages. His work 
early obtained celebrity; and the character of the 
_ man gave the stamp of authenticity to his de- 
scriptions, and of solidity to his remarks. 

Mr. Hanway, having closed his commercial en- 
gagements, took up his. residence in London, where 
he employed his time in literary pursuits, and in the 
far more valuable occupations of disinterested bene- 

-yolence and public-spirited services. 

ee ae impossible to tc him through all his 
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HANWAY’S' TRAVELS 4 

charitable , and praise-worthy undertakings. . H 
country and mankind were bettered by his, various: 
exertions in their behalf; and he lived to reap the 
_ applause that was due to him. Honoured and re- 
spected, he closed this transitory life on the 5th 
of September, 1786, in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. : Ps ; 
'. We now proceed to his travels. In April, 1743, 
he embarked, from the port of London, for Riga, — 
On his arrival there, about the end of May, he was — 
carried prisoner to-the castle of Dwenamund,  be-= 
cause he had come without a regular passport, though — 
it was not customary to carry one. However, having — 
letters of recomniendation from the Russian am- 
bassador, at the court of London, to the great — 
chancellor of the empire, he was soon liberated. = 
Hc found the weather here as hot as it generally is 

in Portugal; for, the sun, at this season, sinki 

below the horizon only for three or four hours, neithe: 
the earth nor the air has had time to cool. - ‘ee 
“ Mr. Hanway was received with great kindness — 
by the British factors at Riga; but, as a war 
at this time subsisted between the Swedes and — 
Russians, the governor had" received express orders — 
to suffer no one to proceed {0 Petersburgh without — 
the particular permission of the court. This being j 
‘at length procured, Mr: Hanway provided himself 7 
with a sleeping-waggon, which is made of leather 
‘and hung upon braces, and in this manner he rode © 
post to the capital. © | A patie 
Riga was founded about the year 1190, when this — 
‘country first embraced: Christianity. It is the me- — 
tropolis of Livonia, and was taken from the Swedes, | 
| by Peter the Great, in 1713. The chief commodities | 
here are masts, timber, flax, and hemp, ‘with which 
a considerable number of ships are annually laden. 
‘The houses are built with steep roofs, and are seldom 
“above two. stories high. The German language is 

generally spoken Here, © °y- ). Se ona es ae 
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aS 7) BN TO, PERSIA « 5. 
Having passed. through several inconsiderable 
places, Mr..Hanway arrived at Narva, the capital 
of Esthonia, famous for the battle fought here, in 
1700, »when .one hundred thousand Russians fled 
before a handful of Swedes. This city stands on 
a rising ground, and is clean and well fortified,, 
though not large. Its trade chiefly consists in hemp 
andtimber, =~, 
__ Our author reached Petersburgh on the 10th of 
June, and was much pleased with the general aspect 
of the city. Soon after his arrival here, it was 
judged expedient that ome of the partners, in the 
-¢ommercial house to which he belonged, should pro- 
ceed to Persia; and the intimation he received of 
the distracted state of that country did net deter 
him from offering his services, which were accepted. 

_ Having obtained a passport from the court of 
Russia, he provided a sleeping-waggon. for himself, 
a second for his clerk, and a third for his baggage. 
‘He was also attended by a Russian servant, a Tartar 
boy; and a soldier; and took upon him the charge of 
thirty-seven bales of English cloth, which was sent 
forward on the Ist of September, and on the 10th, 
Ir, Hanway followed it. 
In two days he reached the river Volcoff, where 
the ferry-man, discovering he was a merchant, began” 
to be insolent;.for, the Russian boors entertain no 
high respect for the commercial character. The 
soldier, however, brought the fellow. to submissions 
by exercising his cane, and our traveller was carried 
over insafety, 

On the 13th, one of the waggons stuck in @ 
morass, which obliged him to spend the night in 
that situation. Next day:they reached Baanitz, near 
Novogored, where they found the weather mild, and 
the roads open and pleasant. Provisions were so 
cheap, ‘that beef might be purchased for three far- 
things a pound, and mutton and pork in proportion. 

_ The 15th brought them to Valdai, the inhabitants 

e. : ; B2 
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of which are chiefly Poles, who were taken prsonerg 
in former wars; but the distinction between them ang 
the original natives is almost lost. The dress oi? 
the women, however, is neater than the generality off 
the Russian peasants; but they greatly lessen the 
effect of their personal charms by paint and giddiness. 

The surrounding country is very pleasant; and, — 
from the many. love-songs which are here the delight. : 
of the Russians, it might be supposed that Venus had 
ence fixed her residence here; but the refined plea- ¥ 
sures are scarcely known among the present race. 3 

The next day, Mr. Hanway_ overtook his caravan — 
at Twere, and, fearing that he might not be able — 
to reach Persia so soon as he intended, he ordered an 
additional horse to be put to each carriage. 

The Russian conveyances for merchandise are about 
ten feet long and three broad, principally composed ~ is 
of two strong poles, supported by four slight wheels, 
nearly of an equal height. The bales are*laid on 
a thick mat, and over them are placed other mats, 
with an outward covering of raw cow-hides. e 

Twere is a very ancient city, seated on the Twersa, ag 
which runs into the Volga. It is a great rendezvous - 
for merchants, who carry on their ‘traffic along the: 4 
_ banks of the last-mentioned river. A 

On the 20th, Mr. Hanway arrived at Moscow, the 
ancient metropolis of the Russian empire. 

Among other grand projects of Peter the Great,’ 
was a road, to extend from Petersburgh to Moscow 
in a direct line, for the space of seven : hundred and 
thirty-four versts, or four hundred and eighty-severt 
English miles, This is in part executed, over such 
impediments as would have terrified éeommon genius. 
For about one hundred and fifty versts, it is wholly 
made of wood, laid over morasses, till then thought 
impassable. 

Moscow stands in 55 deg. 40 min. north latitude, 
and is built after the eastern manner, having few 
regular streets, but many gardens mixed with the 
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houses. _ It is sixteen English miles in cir¢umference ; 
and the river Moskwa, meandering through it, adds 
Berently to its beauty and conyenience. 
The imperial palace is chiefly remarkable for its 
thirty chapels, and its pendant garden. The number 
of churches and chapels-in this city almost exceeds 
credibility. They are said.to amount to one thousand 
eight hundred, but many of them are very mean. 
The great bell of Moscow is at once a monument 
of art and folly. It weighs four hundred and forty- 
three thousand seven hundred and - seventy-two 
pounds, and was cast in the reign of the late empress 
Anne; but, the beam on which it hung being burnt, 
‘it fell to the ground, and suffered considerable 
damage. 
This city is the general residence of the Russian 
obility, who are not obliged to follow the court; 
and it contains the chief merchants and manufac- 
turers of the empire. The ‘dreadful conflagration’ 
which have repeatedly happened here, and the re- 
moval of the court, have united to diminish the 
‘grandeur and extent of this place; and now/there 
‘are scarcely accommodations for the imperial retinue, 
without distressing the people. ate 
_ Having made the requisite preparations, on the 
24th of September, Mr Hanway left Moscow, and 
passed through a picturesque and pleasant country, 
till he arrived at Perislawl, where he found himself 
‘in another climate; for, the harvest here was not 
yet gathered in. The prospects are delightful, and 
the soil is well watered, but the inhabitants exhibit 
proofs of indigence and distress. 
. Traversing a pleasant country by good roads, on 
the: lst of October he entered the Step, where he 
overtook a caravan, consisting of forty loads of 
European goods, belonging to Armenian merchants... 
Next day he arrived at Novochoperskaja, the Russian 
frontier towards the Don Cossacks, which is in- 
differently fortified; and is almost hid in a grove 
Best B 3 
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of oaks. The adjacent country is very delightfaly 
and the travelling commodious. aa 

In the Cossack towns, the people appeared neat in: 
their persons and comfortably clothed. The women 
were gay and comely; they wore a high cap, with two 
points, in the form of a crescent; “and their secs 
were ornamented with red crosses. 

In travelling through the Cossack country for dude 
days, Mr. Hanway saw little more than land and 
sky, except some woods which covered-the mountains 
“to the eastward. At length they arrived at Grigori- 
' skoi, which forms a kind of peninsula, Here. the 
inhabitants catch vast numbers of craw-fish, and 
export the eyes for medicinal purposes. They dwell 
in oaken huts, and marry very young. Our author 
saw a boy of fifteen contracted to a girl of the same 
age. 5 

On the morning of the 9th, they arrived under 
the lines that are thrown up from the Don to the 
Volga, for the distance of fifty versts. The foss 
‘is about sixteen feet deep, and a mound of earth 
rises to the height of twenty feet, with a strong 
wooden rail near the top. At certain distances are 
_ placed sentry-boxes, from which the guard can com- 
municate an alarm to the chief garrison at Zaritzen, 
which terminates the line on the western bank of 
the Volga. On this spot Peter I, intended to join 
the Don with the Volga, and this canal was ac- 
tually begun for that purpose; but-it now serves 
as a defence against the incursions of the bss inash 
on that side. - 

The Kuban Tartars were once very fohasianbie 
but they are now kept in subjection, These people 
made their appearance in small parties. In a deer 
valley, near Zaritzen, which stands on a high bank 
of the Volga, was an» encampment of Calmuck 
Tartars. They have the same turn of features with 


the Chinese; but are fierce and savage. ‘Their arn : 
are bows and arrows, and they feed . on the fest 
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af horses, camels, dromedaries, and almost whatever 
falls in their way. They throw their dead to the 
dogs; and, if six or more feast on the corpse, they 
esteem it honourable to the defunct. What a sin- 
gular and barbarous idea! 
_. They pay~ religious adoration to little wooden 
images, which they caress when they are pleased, 
but beat and ill-treat when the weather is unfavour- 
_ able or fortune frowns on them. 
Our traveller now set about procuring a proper 

vessel to carry his goods to Astracan, and found 
one, which he purchased for forty roubles, or ten 
‘pounds. This bark, in her materials and equipment, 
was one of the most crazy and indifferent that was 
ever trusted with such a valuable. cargo, particularly 
*in such a dangerous navigation; but there was no 
alternative: —a better was not to be procured. 
' . Having given the necessary instructions with regard 
to the conveyance of the gouods, he prepared for 
his own yoyage down the Volga, by engaging, for 
himself and attendants, two_boats, each navigated by 
five men, with the addition of six soldiers, by way of 
“protection. This precaution was requisite, as the 
—Voiga is frequently infested with pirates, who make 
‘use of row-boats, that carry from twenty to thirty 
hands, and are provided with fire-arms. These ma- 
Tauders appear chiefly in thg spring, when the river 
overflows its banks, and facilitates their escape should 
they meet with resistance. ‘They seldom fail to 
murder, as well as rob, those who they can over- 
power; but, if taken, they meet with the most 
exemplary punishment, which, crucl as it is, is 
not always sufficient to deter the rest of the gang. 

~The Russian soldiers are encouraged. to take them 
_alive; when they are put on a float, wherein a 
gallows is erected, armed with iron hooks; and 
_the wretched pirates, being suspended on them by the 
ribs, with a label over their heads signifying their 
time, are launched on the stream, and writhe, 
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sf HANWAY’S TRAVELS . a 
in agonics inexpressible, till death ‘Teleases tlieims 
It is a capital offence to give them the least relief, 
or even to despatch them by a less painful death. a 

It is reported, that one of these miscreants found — 1 
means to disengage himself from the hook, and, 
though naked and faint with the loss of ‘plood,: 
he got ashore, when the first object he saw, being 
a poor shepherd, he knocked him on the head, 
with a stone, in order to obtain his clothes. Sacem 
is the lamentable depravity of some natures, that 
no danger can intimidate them, no agai however _ 
dreadful, can reclaim them! i 

On the 14th of October, Mr. Hanway_ put off 
from shore, and sailing down the river, he saw 
several water-fowl, larger than swans, which the | 
Russians call Dika Baba; or the wild old woman. 
‘They live on fish; and their fat is esteemed a specific 
in aches and bruises. ' bi: 

During ‘their progress, the weather proved calm — 
and the current moderate. In many places the 
banks were high and undermined ; in others they 
found a flat shore of various extent. — 

On the 17th, they stopped at Chernoyare, aotiee 
half way from Zaritzen to Astracan,” from which — 
it is distant two hundred versts. This place has 3 
some fortifications and carries on a considerable trade | 
with the surrounding Tartar-nations. Next night 
they had a providential escape from being lost; and 
what enhanced their gratitude for their deliverance . 
was the sight of several wrecks cast on the shore, 
near the spot of their danger. ia 

On the 19th,- he reached Astracan, where he 
was obliged to wait for a vessel, commanded by Captain 
Woodroofe, which was to convey him to Persia, 
and employed the interval in viewing this city and 
its environs, 

Astracan is the’ metropolis of a province of the 
same name, and stands in 47 deg. north latitude, 
within the limits of Asia, in ‘an island about ya. 
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wnglish miles from the Caspian Sea. It contains 
about seventy thousand inhabitants, of various na- 
ene, whose different manners and customs exhibit an 
€pitome of Asia. It is surrounded by an old brick 
wall, and is well garrisoned by six regiments of 
Russian troops. The houses are of wood, and most 
of them very mean. The upper part of the town 
commands a view of the Volga, which is here near 
three miles broad, and, from its- occasional inun- 
dations, is said to render the air insalubrious, and to 
bring on various diseases. ' 
- Many gardens and orchards surround Astracan;, 
and grapes are carried from-thence, twice a week, 
to the court of Petersburgh, though the distance 
is not less than one thousand two hundred English 
miles.* The melons are very good; but, though 
the grapes are in such high request, the wine of 
this country is very indifferent. 
About ten miles below Astracan is the small island 
of Bosmakoff, remarkable for its large storehouses 
of salt, from whence an immense extent of country 
is supplied. In this place, likewise, are very capital 
fisheries, particularly of sturgeon, beluga, and assorta. 
_ This country is much infested with locusts, which 
sometimes appear in such swarms that they darken 
the sky, and wherever they alight, leave not a blade 
of vegetation. Captain Woodroofe informed our 
author, that, once sailing down the Volga, a cloud of 
these insects had fallen into the river, and obstructed - 
the motion of the boat for many fathoms together. 
The trade of Astracan consists in red leather, 
linen and woollen cloths, the greatest part of which 
is exported to Persia, from whence they receive 
silks, cottons, and drugs, particularly rhubarb. The 
last article is engrossed by the government, and 


* This appears to be ane of the most astonishing instances 
ef expensive luxury that ever was recorded, and may vie with 
puy thing that ancient or modern times have praduced, : 
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private persohs are carina from: dealing in. it 
on pain of death. one 

While Mr. Hanway was here, ,the governor invitee 
him to a feast, at which were nearly ; three hundred 
dishes, which gave him an opportunity of seeing 
a singular specimen of Russian intemperance, in 

drinking goblets of cherry-brandy to. excess. This” 
feast was occasioned by the birth of the governor's 
grand-daughter; qnd each of the guests made a 
present to the mother, according to his rank ang 
abilities. In the opinion of our author, this is 
an ingenious way of levying contributions on mer= 
chants and others; and, though less delicate ‘than 
some of our own usages, is at least as honest and 
creditable. i 

For several miles round the city, wherever the 
soil will admit of .cultivation, are settlements of tt 
Crim Tartars, a very civil and industrious people, 

‘subject to Russia.. They raise good crops of manna, 
oats, and water-melons ; but their chief riches con- 
sist in their wives and children, their sheep, homey 
and cattle. “8 

When a daughter becomes marriageable, they covet 
her tent with white linen, tie a painted cloth on 
the top, with red strings, and place by the side 
@ painted waggon, which is to be her dowry. This 
is a signal for those who want a wife, and the girl is 
generally disposed of to him who offers her father 
the most valuable present. 

On the Sth of November, Mr. Hanway left Astras 
can under convoy of the governor’s barge, with 
twelve grenadiers, and slept “the first night near 4 
Calmuck-settlement, composed of circular t tents about 
twelve feet high and fifteen yards in circumference, 
In the centre of the tent they make a fire, and 
the smoke issues out by a vent at top. 

These people are miserably poor, and subsist ‘all 
the year round on fish, which they catch in the 

Volga. ed prefer living on the aia of ah 
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Stream, where the flags and rushes grow to a great 
eight, and assist to shelter them from the a =a 
the, winter’s cold. ’ 

At the efflux of the Volga are numerous small 
slands, and the whole scene appears wild and inhospi- 
table. Arriving at ‘Terkie, Mr. -Hanway embarked 
on-board an English ship, the Empress of Russia, 
pleased to exchange his crazy bark for a vessel 
of good oak. It gave no less delight to see the 
British flag, and to receive the attentions: of his 
eountrymen. 

On the 3d of December, having anchored in 
Benperaad Bay, he sent to Mr. Elton, a Brtitish 
factor, to inform him of his arrival, when that 
Be cise waited on him, and conducted him to 

he shore, where he gave him a cordial reception. 

Mr Elton’s habitation, at Langarood, was eight 
English miles from the sea, in the midst of woods, 
surrounded by marshes, where the roads were almost 
impassable. This situation naturally made the place 
By unwholesome. 

Here Mr. Hanway spent several days in conversing 
Bbout the Caspian trade. It appeared that Mr. Elton 
ies actually engaged in building ships for the shah, 

ad been reported in Russia; and Mr. Hanway 
hook occasion to point out his apprehensions of the 
danger that might arise to their trade and settlement 
in Russia, in consequence of his engagements with 
that prince, 

One great inducement to open the Caspian trade 
was the hope of establishing a new branch of com- 
merce from Astrabad to Mesched, from whence Mr. 
Elton thought it practicable: to extend it to the northern 
cities of the Mogul’s empire. To attempt ‘the ex- 
ecution of his design fell to Mr, Hanway’s lot. He 
had brought with him goods to the value of five 
thousand pounds, for which he found no market in 
this. country; and, though ‘the shah had made an ex- | 
Sam decree aver his safe conduct in all ee of his 
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dominions, he was under considerable apprehensions, 
till he found that, in case of danger, he might obtain 
a guard of soldiers. 

Having taken leave of Mr. Elton, our traveller got 
on ship-board, and they directed their course fos 
Astrabad, where they arrived on the 18th of December. 
The sea here, as in other parts of the Caspian, makes 
great inroads on the land, so that, in many pees 
trees lie on the shore. 

The ship having cast anchor, Mr. Hanway sent an 
Armenian servant to know if he might land his goods 
in security; but he soon returned without any in- 
formation. Instantly they saw many fires lighted, the 
signal of alarm; for, it seems, the natives took them 
for pirates, and had put themselves on the defensive. 

Two days after, Mr. Hanway went on shore, and 
having satisfied the natives that he was come on a 
friendly errand, they received him kindly, and con- 
‘ducted him and his attendants to a small village, the 
way to which lay through thick woods and ne 

aths. 

8 Having despatched »his Armenian interpreter + 
Mahomet Zaman Beg, the governor of Astrabad, with 
his compliments, that chief returned him an as- 
surance of his protection, and cautioned him against 
putting any confidence in the natives on the coast. 
A few days after he received a visit from Nazeer Aga, 
a Persian officer, attended by a grave old man, named 
Myrza, who had a high reputation for wisdom. The 
former had been recommended to Mr. Hanway as a 
person of great probity; and on this-occasion he made 
him an offer of his house at Astrabad, which our 
author accepted with grateful thanks. 

About this time the vessel narrowly escaped being 
burnt, from the accidental conflagration of a quantity 
of raw cotton, which was with difficulty extinguished 
with little damage, after it had nearly reached the 
powder-chest. Same night their alarm was renewed 
by the mountains appearing in a blaze, which fire was 
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Bhstsitioniy kindled to destroy the insects; but, 
“spreading by the wind and the long*continued drought, 
It made such progress, that the butter in the ship was 
“melted by its heat, and the natives were obliged to, 
labour with all their might to divert its course from 
their villages. 

On the 2d of January, 1744, Mr. Hanway pitched 
his tent on the shore, and made preparation for 
‘conveying the goods to the city. That day they were 

entertained with extempore songs, dances, and con- 
gratulations, by the natives; and in the evening they 
witnessed their devotions. Next morning Myrza’s 

brother and his two sons brought horses for Mr. 
- Hanway, and in a few hours they reached the city. 

The succeeding day our author waited on the 

governor, and made him a present of several cuts of 
broad cloth and sugar-loaves. He was attended by 
_ several persons of the first distinction in the city, and 
behaved with great condescension, telling Mr. Hanway 
that he was welcome to Persia, and that the cityof 
_ Astrabad was now at his dispésal. For this high- 

strained compliment, our traveller returned due ac- 

_knowledgements, and expressed the grateful sense he 
felt of his kindness and protection. = 

Mr. Hanway, who was about to become the dupe 

i Pot his own integrity and want of suspicion, now waited 
on Nazeer Aga, 6f whose politeness he had received 
some signal proofs. He was far advanced in years; but 
while his age and his white beard rendered his ap- 
pearance venerable, his manly cheerful manner made 
_ his company’ perfectly agreeable. This person had 
‘been the companion of Nadir, when he was no more 
than the chief of a party of robbers in the neighbour- 
ing mountains, but seemed too honest and unassuming 
for a favourite; yet those qualities had, perhaps, been 
his safeguard through life. The old man received Mr. 
Hanway with many tokens of good will, and sent for 
some master-carriers to agree abont conveying his 
gaiavan to Mesched. _Here our traveller first re- 
HHO io Seiya e 
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ceived an impression of the equivocating dispositioty: 
‘of the Persians; he found it impossible to fix them to 
any thing, and therefore took his leave for that time. _ 

A day. or two after, several of the principal persons 
of the place came to pay their respects to Mr. Hanway. 
Most of them had an air of importance, and spoke 
little; but, ‘after sitting and smoking the caallean, a 
mode of using tobacco through water, for a few 
minutes, they. rose and took their leave. 

The difficulties and delays made by the carriers 
gave him great vexation, and some of the townsmen 
frequently importuned him to open his bales there, 
and sell them what they wanted. To this propesal he 
did not think it prudent to accede; but, to keep them 
in good humour, he made the most considerable 
persons presents of cloth enough to make a coat. 7 

At length, on the persuasion of Nageer Aga, 
though contrary to his own sentiments, he suffered the 
carriers to set out with ten loaded camels, two or three 
days before he was to follow them with the horses, 
and appointed a place of rendezvous, on the. other 

side of the mountains. 

These being despatched, Mr. Hanway made ,a visit, 
, to the governor, who appeared agitated and confounded, 
He pretended to be employe: “in providing horses te 
convey part of the king’s treasure to Casbin, which 
prevented him from accommodating our traveller with 
soldiers and horses as he wished. ‘This intelligence 
extremely startled him; but, fortunately for his peace, 
he was-at this time ignorant of the real extent of his 
unhappiness. 

Determined to follow the caravan n immediately, he 
prepared to set out; but, while he was giving the ne+ 
cessary orders, Nazeer Aga told him this was not a 
lucky hour, and that he must not depart. | Our 
author expressed his reliance on a good Providence 
who ordered all events, and that all hours were the 
same to him, However, the catastrophe was now 
ripe, Scaycely had Nazeer Aga left. him, when the 
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Rioarse sound of trumpets was heard to call in the 
neighbouring inhabitants, the shops were ordered to 
be shut, and the townsmen to man the walls, 

. Mr. Hanway now began to recollect many incidents 
which assisted to dvelope the plot. Nazcer Aga ad- 
vised him to send for his ship, as they were all in 
_ extreme danger from a rebellion which had broken 
out in the vicinity of the city; but. the vessel had 
sailed to another port, and he found that no one was 
allowed to leave the city; so that the loads of cloth 
ke had sent forward were devoted to the insurgents . 

_ without opposition. : 
__ It now appeared that Mahomet Hassan Beg, who. 
_ kad left the city some days before, had put himself at. 
_ the head of a party of Khajars and Turcoman Tartars, 
with an avowed intention of seizing the shah’s trea 
‘sure, and particularly our traveller’s carayal. 

_ The only ccnsolation that Nazcer Aga could now 
give Mr. Hanway was the assurance, that, while he 
lived, he should be secured froin personal danger. 
The respect which had always been shewn by the 

chief of the insurgents to this old man induced him 

to venture himself among them; but he used his 
eloquence and influence in vain to recal them to their 
duty, though they suffered him to return to the city. 

_ A besieged city, with'a faithless and weak garrison, 

was a new scene to Mr. Hanway; and the idea he had 

formed of the barbarity of the Turcoman Tartars 
increased the gloom inseparable from his situation. 

His. attendants would have persuaded him to assume 

the Persian dress, but he chose to remain without 
disguise. The governor, however, and Nazeer Aga, 

escaped by night, in the habit of peasants, and left 
the townsmen to take care of themselves. 

Those who had not engaged in the rebellion now . 
cursed our traveller as the cause of their distress, 
alleging that it was his valuable goods that had 
tempted the insurrection. 

But he could not reproach himself with having 

Cm 
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given any just cause of offence to any one, and cteentigt 
waited the event. The town was surrendered on the 
_ 17th; and, the king’s treasure being seized, the general 
and his attendants next visited Mr. Hanway, who, 
having collected his men into one room, sent a Tartar 
boy, who spoke the Turkish language, to introduce 
those hostile guests, and to tell them that he entreated 
- humanity. 

They assured him of personal security, and that, as 
soon as the government was settled, his goods should | 
be paid for: demanding at the same time to know 
where they were lodged, and asking for his purse, 
which they returned, ‘after counting the money. j 

It was now apparent on what principles Myrza 
Mahomet had acted.” He was in the secret of the 
rebellion at the time he invited Mr, Hanway to the 
city, and had. brought him there as a victim, devoted 
to ruin; but, having nothing more than his life to lose, 
_ he dissembled the “perfidy ‘he had experienced, and 
endeavoured to secure the protection of Baba Sadoc, 
the new governor of the city, to whom he made a 
_present of a piece of. rich silk that he had — means 
to secrete. fs 

His purse, however, was again dermindet a he 
was obliged to give it up. “Indeed he found that the 
‘Tureomens were not ‘satisfied with his spoils; they 
proposed to Mahomet Khan Beg to have him and his 

attendants given up. as slaves; and, fearing lest he 
' should be carried away by those barbarians, into their 
own country, he resolved to effect his escape. 

The victors soon quarrelled about the plunder, and 
an order was issued that no one should pass the gates 
without the knowledge of Mahomet Hassan ‘Beg. 
However, Mr. Hanway, having given the governor a 
regular account of the real value of the goods, the 
better to carry on the farce, was presented with a bili 
for the amount, payableas soon as the new order of affairs 
was settled. The governoralso directed that a guard and 
horses shouldbe provided forhimandhis sais ( 
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_ Accordingly, on the 24th of January, they took 
_ their leave of the city of Astrabad, accompanied by. 

Myrza, his brothers, and two sons. At the end of 

the first day’s journey, one of Myrza’s brothers offer- 

ed to conduct Mr. Hanway to a house belonging to 

/him in the adjacent mountain, which scheme he re- 
_ solutely declined; and in this he was confirmed by 
the carriers, who expressed their apprehensions for his 
safety, if he complied. : 

It seems this villain supposed our traveller was still 
possessed of some concealed property; and, having got 
him in his power, was determined to make use of the 
opportunity which presented itself of stripping him of 
every thing. Finding he could not mveigle him 
- by false pretences, he serupled not to declare, that he 
would not suffer him to proceed a mile farther, 
unless he left his. baggage, as he could not answer 

for his safety. 
This crafty veteran, whose perfidiousness was ex- 
« eeeded by nothing but his hypocrisy, was playing-a 
_ ‘deep game. If the rebellion succeeded, he intended 
» to make sure of the baggage; if it failed, he wished 
to have the merit of pleading his loyalty, by preser- 
ving it for the owner. Mr. Hanway saw himself 
wholly at his mercy, and therefore, after having 
concealed every thing that was portable, he delivered 
up the rest to him. ° 
Next day, our author advanced with his company 
about twenty English miles, and ‘took up his lodgings 
jn the open fields. Finding that his conductors sowed 
rebellion wherever they came, as the government of 
the shah was become very unpopular, from his tyranny 
and exa¢tions, he determined to part with them as soon 
‘as possible. They had engaged to carry him to Bal- 
‘frusi, the capital of Mazandera; but, hearing that 
‘the admiral of the coast, Mahomet Khan, was raising 
forces to’check the progress of the revolters, they 
-were intimidated from proceeding to the place of their 
ah de, i 
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E dauketon. and left him on the sea-coast, before he 
knew how to manage without their services. 

After a very perilous navigation, he srovideniiatly # 
got safe to Meschedizar, and soon after waited on the - 

, admiral of the coast, who congratulated him on his 
escape with life, and joined in the assurances which 
he had received from the merchants at Balfrush, that 
the shah would make him a compensation for his losses. 
This served to revive his dejected spirits; but, next 
day, the rebels having advanced within a few miles of 
the city, and the admiral painting the dangers of his 
own situation, as he neither was in a condition to give | 
battle nor dared to retreat for fear of his master’s — 

~ displeasure, Mr. Hanway saw there was no time to be ~ 
lost, and escaped by one gate as the Tartars entered | 
by another. 2 

The distresses he now underwent would be soiata to. 
relate. Hunger, cold, fatigue, and the most iminent 
danger, surrounded him; but, after various adventures, 
he had the good fortune to arrive at Langarood, which . 
he had left seven weeks before, and was received by 
Mr. Elton with open arms, who rejoiced at his having | 
escaped with liberty and life. | 

Mr. Hanway had been twenty-three days in a 
ing this place, from the time he left Astrabad; and 
fon sixteen days he had not taken off his Bepts, nor 
enjoyed a moment’s comfortable repose. — His legs and 
and feet were: much swelled and bruised, and he was 

~ in want of every necessary. 

Being now in safety himself, his cares returned for 
his attendants, whom he had been obliged to abandon 
to their fate. Mr Elton immediately sent servants 
and horses in quest of them; and, if the disasters whicli 
befel Mr. Hanway himself were great, the calamities, 
which Mr. Hogg, his clerk, had been doomed to 
suffer, infinitely surpassed them, ‘This unfortunate 
man was almost expiring of a consuihption when he 

he was brought to Hsangprands he had been exposed, 
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@or three days and as many nights, to the cold and 
Tain, w thout food or shelter; he had been five times 
Tobbed, and at last stripped of his clothes, and left 
almost ‘naked : and would have infallibly have perished 
had he not ‘been rélieved. by the charity of some 
‘dervises, whose retreat in the mountains he had the 
good fortune to discover. 

One of the Armenian servants, named’ Matteuse, 
and his companions, did not return till three weeks 
‘after, and had the good fortune to escape many of 
those hardships. Sadoc Aga had given them a pass- 
port, the dictation of which will give a pretty good — 
idea of the idiom of fhe oriental languages, as well as 
of Persian arrogance. “ To the victorious armies Ke 
it known, that Matteuse, the Armenian, is here. Let 
him not be molested,; but live under our shadow.” _ 

Being recovered from his fatigues, Mr. Hanway set 
out for Reshd ; and, after travelling seven miles, arrived 
at Lahijan, which is seated on an eminence, and is 
reckoned the most healthy town in the province of 
‘Ghilan. The rains had filled a large flat with water, , 
$n the centre of which stood a grove on a moderate 
elevation, which served to beautify the prospect, and 
to render‘ it as delightful as the season would permit. 

_ Here he was received by Hadjee Zamon*, a man of 
‘sense. and authority, who loudly complained of the 
inhumanity of the shah and his officers. Supper 
being brought in, a servant presented a basin of water 
and a towel to the guests, to wash and dry their hands 
‘with; and then a kind of tea-board was set before . 
each, covered with a plate of pleo, in which was a’ 
small quantity of minced meat mixed up with fruits 
and Spices. Plates of comfits, sherbet, and other 
weak liquors, were also served up. Every viand in, 
_this country is so prepared that it may be eaten with 
the fingers; to cut dressed meat is reckoned. an abo- 
‘ination. 

* Hadjee, or Sacred, is a title given to all ages who have 
-thade a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
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Supper being finished, warm water was brought it 
to wash with, and then the conversation was resumed. 
This was carried on with great decency and attention 
to the sentiments of the aged. It is not the richest 
man who is here regarded, but he who is most esteemed 
for wisdom and experience. 

Next morning our traveller set forward for Reshd, 
well pleased with his last night’s entertainment, and 
the following day arrived at that city, where he had 
the pleasure to be visited by two English gentlemen, 
and three French missionaries. ‘Soon after, he paida 
visit of ceremony to Ordo Kouli Beg, governor of the 
province, who received him with much politeness, and 
ordered a chair to be set for him; a mark of attention 
not often paid in this country, where European fashions 
are little regarded. The apartment was full of people, 
seated on felts of camel’s hair. After some ‘general 
conyersation, Mr. Hanway related the history of his 
misfortunes, and soon took his leave. 

Having here provided himself with clothes, arms, 
mules, and horses, he pursued his journey on the 
‘26th, In the vicinity of Reshd are rice-fields and 
plantations of mulberry-trees. The mountains, how- 
ever, are composed of naked rocks, piled on each 
other to a great height, and the only fertility is in the 
vales. 

On the 28th they passed the river Kisilagen in 
canoes, and swam over the horses and mules; but the 
nite a of the stream rendered this very dangerous. 
As they ascended the mountains, they found the cli- 

mate much altered; and, the wind blowing fresh, they 
were obliged to disthount and lead their cattle along 
the narrow paths among the precipices. The’ rocks 
here rose almost perpendicular from the river. 

Continuing their progress over the mountains, on 
the Ist of March they came to the great plain of 

Casbin, then covered deep in’ snow, which teflected 
--such brightness frdm its surface as painfully: affected 
the organs of sight, The yillages in this plain are 
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Suit in such a manner, that half the tenement is 

mnder the surface of the earth, and the roof is raised 

into a cone, the better to carry off the snow. That 

night they lodged in-a ruined stable, and next day 
zesumed their journey before sun rising. ; 

When Mr. Haaway arrived at Casbin, he waited on 


Hadjee Abdulcrim, the principal merchant in the | 


town, who provided him with a handsome lodging, 
and told him that it was impossible to proceed farther 
at present, on account of the snow. ; 
_ The houses of Casbin are almost wholly subterra- 
meous, and many of the gardens are below the level of 
the adjacent lands, tofacilitate the conveyance of water 
to them. In general they build with unburnt brick, 
and use a strong cement of lime. Their habitations 
ave flat roofed, and consist of two divisions within an 
inclosure of mud. In the exterior court is a spacious 
zoom, called the aviam, open on one side, and 
supported by pillars, where the men despatch their 
business; and behind this is the haram, or women’s 
apartment, Niches in the walls supply the place 
of tables; The floors:are covered with large care 
pets, and large pieces of felt are used by way of 
cushions, = — “ 

Mr. Hanway—was handsomely entertained by the 
Hadjee, on the 3d of March. His host inquiring 


how he liked Persia, our traveller told him the — 


disasters he had met with; when he received the 
comfortable assurance, that the shah would do him 
Justice ; but gave a pathetic description of the misery 
to which the country was reduced; and instanced 
€asbin, which was reduced from twelvé thousand 
Rouses to less than a tenth of that number. Mr. 
‘Hanway sensibly remarked, that, when the sovereign 
had accomplished his designs, there was reason to 
suppose he would alter his system; for, that it never 
‘could be bis purpose to destroy his people, as that 
would be annihilating his own consequence. 


 ‘{u Casbin is a palace built by Nadir Shah, which 


ry 
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Mr. Hanway visited. It has a tong avenue of lofty 
trees before the entrance, and is inclosed by a wall 
about a mile and a half in circumference, with 
only one entrance. Within this area are four large 
squares, adorned with trees, fountains, and running 
streams. ‘The apartments: are raised about six feet 
- from the ground; and the aviam, or open hall, which 
Stands in the centre, shuts in with folding doors, 
The rooms are ornamented in the Italian taste, and 
the cielings are embellished with moral sentences, 
arranged in squares. Most of the windows are 
composed of painted glass, in which the figures 
are drawn in proper shades, and executed with “great 
felicity of design. 

‘The haram makes a magnificent appearance, and 
is quite separated from the other parts of the palace, 
by a wall of its own. The rooms are finely de- 
corated, and the whole is refreshed with fountains, 
and adorned with elegant and expensive embellish- 
ments. 4 > oh 

-Near the haram is the eunuch’s apartment, re- 
markable only for its having but one door. Here 
ure likewise some old apartments built by Shah Abas, 
in which are some indifferent ens by European 
artists, 

The city of Casbin is fortified by @ wall and tur- 
rets, It is famous in history for having been one 
of the chief cities of the antient Parthia, the re- 
sidence of many of the Persian kings, and the burial 
place of Hephzstion, the favourite of Alexandes 
the Great. However, the greatest part of this once- 
celebrated place was now in ruins. 

On the 11th of March, the snow being chief 
dissolved and the weather warm, Mr. Hanway sé 
out. with a caravan, that was carrying money fe 
Shiras, under a guard of eight hundred Afghans 
As he advanced, scarcely any thing met his view 
but ruin and devastation: which was the more pt 
tiable, in a climate and soil naturally good. 
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« In Persia, it is an established custom for the mili- 
tary to pillage wherever ‘they go, or at least to 
compel the natives to furnish them with whatever 
they want. This hard treatment steels the hearts 
of the peasants against the calls of humanity. They 
defend their property by barricadoing their houses, 
and consider every stranger as a foe, by which means 
the innocent sufier as well as the guilty. _ 

» Mr. Hanway at-length discovered that all his 
Persian fellow-travellers were in the custody of a 
messenger. One of them, who was a native of 
the eastern parts of Persia, particularly attracted 
his notice. He was almost black, and apprehended 
Rimself to be in considerable danger from the re~ 
sentment of the shah. Being of a communicative 
disposition, and finding that our author was.a Euro- 
pean, he freely spoke his sentiments. 

“FT am come from [Ispahan,” said he, “ where 
E have been two years engaged in raising forces 
for the shah; and, in return for my services, he 
has lately extorted four thousand crowns from me, 
and I am now under the dread of some other act 
of violence. It is.no unusual thing for my master 
to send for a man in order to strangle him; and, 
for my part, I should be glad to compound for 
@ severe beating.” 

_ "Fhts prisoner endeavoured to learn @ prayer by 
heart, which, if repeated right in the presence of 
the shah, he said, it would divert his wrath. .He 
had also another spell, which was the repetition of 
fen particular letters of the alphabet as he entered 
the royal tent, closing a finger at each, and keeping 
his fist clenched till he came before the. throne; 
when he was suddenly to open his hands, and, by 
the discharge of his magic artillery, to subdue his 
sovereign’s resentment. : eres 

_ It is astonishing to see in how many instances 
the Persians demonstrate the highest superstition. 
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Almost every motion of the body is pete as 
- possessed of magic power. 

Sneezing is held a happy omen; and hey faney 
that falling meteors are the blows of ae angels 
on the heads of the devils. Cats are held in great 
esteem, and dogs are proportionably detested. The 
Turks, - however, are not behind-hand with thenr 
in superstitious folly. In the reign of Shah Abas, 
the grand seignior sent to desire that he would not 
suffer any of ~ his subjects to dress in green, which 
colour belonged to the prophet and his descendants. 
‘Shah Abas, who was a man of enlightened mind, re- 
turned this humorous answer: That, if the pratdl 
seignior would prevent the dogs from watering the 
grass in Turkey, he would comply with his request. 

On the 17th, they began to approach the camp, 
and already fell in with the advanced guard. As 
they drew near the place where they expected to 
find their doom, the fears of the Persian convoy 
increased, and they took leave of our author with 
heavy hearts. Their conductor, on wishing theny 
to get on quickly, was asked, why he hastened them 3 
o for, dost thou not know,” said one of them, 
‘¢ that, to condemned persons, cee hour of life 
is precious ?” 

Mr. Hanway having sent filed his interpreter to 
the shah’s minister, appointed for the receptitn of 
strangers, to receive instructions, on the 20th, pitched 
his tent near the royal standard, and had the satisfac 
tion of hearing that the rebellion of Astrabad was 
suppressed. But he had not been long in this situa- 
tion, before a loaded piece, accidentally going off 
in his tent, had very nearly deprived him of life; 
“nor was he free from apprehension of being called to. 
an account for the danger in which this involuntary 
business had involved others, particularly as it 
happened so near to the royal residence. — However, 


it passed with no very serious consequences to any ones 
; { 
» 
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Having paid his respects to Mustapha Khan, he 

was received with many marks of civility, invited 
to dinner, and made comfortable by the assurance 
that justice should be dove him. Meanwhile he 
delivered his petition into the chancery, and had 
the pleasure to hear that it was believed his majesty 
would pardon the Persians, who had accompanied 
him from Casbin, a: a compliment to him. 

In a few days, the royal standard was taken down, 
as a signal for striking the tents, and the whole 
army moved with great regularity, and again en- 
camped about two leagues and a half distance. 

‘Soon after, our traveller received a decree, by 
which it was ordered, that he should deliver in 
the particulars of his losses, in writing, to Behbud 
Khan, the general in Astrabad, who had orders 
to restore whatever part of the goods might be 
found, and to pay the deficiency, out of the se- 
questered estates of the rebels, to the last farthing. 
As this laid him under the necessity of returning 
to Astrabad, it was not quite what he wished for, 
but he thought it prudent to acquiesce. . 

_ Mr. Hanway, being now made easy on the sub- 
ject of his loss, amused himself with taking a ride 
round the Persian camp. The tents of the ministers 
and officers were pitched in front, near that of 
the shah, and occupied a considerable space. The 
pavillion, in’ which his majesty usually sat to give 
audience, was of an oblong form, supported by 
three poles, adorued at the top with gilt balls. Is 
had no appearance of appropriate magnificence, 
and the front wa$ always open, even in the most 
unfavourable weather.. The roof was covered with 
cotton cloth, lined with clouded silk. On the floor 
were spread carpets, on which the shah sometimes 
sat cross-legged, and sometimes he indulged himself 
with a sofa, | 

At a distance behind were the monarch’s private 
tents, where he retired to his meals; and almost 
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“contiguous were the tents of his ladies, separated 
from each other by curtains. The boundaries of 
the shah’s quarter were occupied by his eunuchs and 
female slaves; and almost the whole inclosure was — 
surrounded by a strong fence of net-work, guarded 
by a nightly patrole, that exercised severity against 
all intruders. ; 

The camp-market was about half a mile in extent, 
It consisted of tents ranged like the houses in a street, 
where all kinds of provisions and articles of conveni~ 
ence were sold. An officer superintends this district 
of the camp, and rides up and down to preserve 
peace and order. ' All the dealers are under the 
protection of some of the courtiers, who are them, 
selves the principal speculators in grain, by which 
they make vast profits. ; “ot 

The shah had: about sixty women, and about 
the same number of eunuchs. When he changed 
‘his station, he was preceded by running footmen, — 
chanters,: and a watch-guard, that. spread a mile 
or two, to give notice of their master’s approach, 
and to warn the people from intruding. However, 
when he trayelled without his women, this precaution 
was not attended to, and his subjects were allowed to 
approach him. His women, and other ladies of 
_ distinction, rode astride on white horses, or were 
carried on camels in a kind of elegant panniers. 
Women of inferior rank mixed among the crowd - 
but not without a linen veil over thejr faces, particu- 
larly those of Persian birth, who are very scrupulous 
in this respect. ‘About one female to ten males 
js the usual proportion in the shah’s camp. — S 
.. The horse-furniture belonging to Nadir was to 
the Iast degree expensive. He had four sets of it, 
one mounted with pearls, another with rubics, a 
third with emeralds, and a fourth with” diamonds 
of great magnitude. The immense value of those 
trappings could only be equalled by the barbarous 
taste in which they were executed. In a visit ta 
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Mustapha Khan, our trtveller offered to get 4 com 
plete set of horse-furniture made up in Europe for 
the shah, which would infinitely surpass the work- 
manship of such as he possessed ; but the khan, per-" 
fectly knowing his master’s temper, replied, ‘ the 
shah has not patience enough to wait till they are 
finished.” 
The officers, and even the soldiers, seem to have- 
a pride in the splendor of their horses trappings; and, 
indeed, their accoutrements and arms in general are 
very rich. It seems to be a principle of policy in 
the monarch to keep’his army dependant, by encou- . 
raging them to expend their money in articles of 
vanity. 4 ne . 
Mustapha Khan, one of the best and greatest men in> 
the Persian court, shewed so much attention to Mr. - 
Hanway, that, out of gratitude, he presented him with — 
a gold repeating watch, some fine cloth, and silk. The 
chief at first declined accepting them; but, at. last, 
being prevailed on to honour our traveller so far, he - 
made a return ijn some jewels, which had once de- 
corated the head-dress of an Indian. The principal 
jewel consisted of a large sapphire set in gold, and en- 
compassed with diamonds. 

On the 27th of March, Mr. Hanway left the Per- 
sian camp, and had two soldiers assigned for his pro- _ 
tection. They now took a different route, and had 
everywhere the melancholy prospect of vast tracts of 
land, of the richest soil, lying waste, and towns and 
villages, once’ populous and handsome, reduced to 
ruin and desolation. , 

‘Next day, in the vicinity of an inaccessible moun- » 
tain, they discovered five persons, who put themselves 
into a threatening posture, which gave our author 
some uneasiness. ‘lhe soldiers entered into a parley 
with one of them, and purchased a stolen horse, be- 
longing to the party of marauders, who, it seems, 

‘were intimidated from attacking Mr. Hanway, by the ~ 
reputation. which the Europeans possess for theiz 
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’ dexterity in the use of fire-arms. From: this adyene 
ture, our author had no very ex@lted opinion of the 
reliance he could place on his military guard. 

On the 29th, they ascended the summit of a very 
high mountain, where they found the air so extremely. 
subtle and piercing, that it was with difficulty they 
could breathe. Descending, however, into the valley, 
they enjoyed a very different climate, and Abar ap- 
“peared beiore them with an enchanting aspect. But 

this city had suffered like the rest, and it was with 

difficulty they could procure a lodging in it. aol 
The mountains, over which their direct road lay, 
being still covered with snow, they were obliged to_ 
take a circuitous route, and, in the space of four lea- 
gues, they had occasion to cross a branch of the Kizi- 
lazan no less than sixty-five times. This river was 
about thirty feet wide, and between two and three 
deep: the stream was rapid, and the bottom stony 
and rough. 

After a journey of ten hours, they arrived at a de- 
solate caravansary, where they found nothing but. 
water; but some hospitable inhabitants of a village | 
they had previously passed through, had supplied 
them with provisions. Next day, on approaching the — 
mountains that cover Ghilan, they found the reflecs 
tion of the sun so strong, that it was with difficulty 
they saved themselves from the scorching heat. At 
length, being almost exhausted, they came in sight of 
the village of Arsevil, which being barricadoed with 
large fir trees, except one narrow passage, excited 3 
suspicion that it was in a state of rebellion. This ~ 
apprehension, however, was soon relieved, by their 
Jearning that the inhabitants had thus secured them- 
selves from the contiers of the shah, who seize their — 
horses, and ride them without mercy. They gave our 
traveller and his attendants a kind reception; but, in 
two hours after their arrival, eight couriers arrived, 
well-armed, employed on some mission for their so- 
wwereign, These couriers exercise many acts of wan- 
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ton cruelty, and think the authority under which they 

act sufficient to protect them. The postmasters, who. 
supply them with hotses, are “subject to grievous op- 
pressions, and have frequently demands made on them 
beyond what they can answer. Onc of these contractors 
being charged by Nadir with disappointing his cou- 
riers, made this bold reply: “ For every ten horses 
in my power you send me twenty couriers; and aman 
had better die at once than live to serve a rascal.” 
With this he immediately stabbed himself. The shah 
exclaimed, “ Save him! he is’a brave fellow!” but 
humanity was now too late; the wound. was mortal. 

While in this village, Mr. Hanway had the pain to 
see some youths, invested with military power, stri- 
king old men, whose aspect entitled them to reverence, 
for trivial omissions, or for no fault whatever. His 
Armenian seryants seemed desirous ‘to imitate their 
example; but he restrained them, by the assurance, 
that they should suffer tenfold punishment if they ins 
jured any one. 

After crossing a high mountain, they descended into 
a pleasant and fruitful valley. Spring had already 
strewed the ground with her finest bloom; and the 
brightness of the sky, together with the picturesque 
appearance of the country, filled the mind with the 
most pleasing ideas. The river Kizilazan meandered 
throtigh this delicious spot, and the most beautiful 
woods atid lawns diversified the scene. 

How happy, says Mr. Wanway, might Persia be, 
did not a general depravity of manners involve her 
inhabitants in such — inextricable. confusion ! » but . 
how much happier still: are those countries, though ~ 
under a less favourable sky, which enjoy a mild 
government, atid whose inhabifants are’ inspired 
with sentiments of true religion and virtue, which 
alone can blunt the edge of those ills: to which 
mankind are universally subject! 

On the 1st of April, “Mr. Hanway passed the de- 
files of the mountains which guard the province 

DS 
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~ ‘of Ghilan, and next day arrived at Reshd, where he 
had the pleasure of meeting some of his triends. On 
the 5th, he reached Langarood, where he once more 
found himself happy in the society of Mr. Elton and 
the French missionaries, 

‘Though near the scene of his former sufferings, and 
obliged to have intercourse with some of those who 
had contributed to his disasters, with a mind supe- 
rior to revenge, he indulged that Christian charity 
which alone can secure tranquillity, and render the 
mind happy when it turns on itself. 

Mr. Hanway was here visited by a Persian jae 
in company with Shahverdie Beg. They entertained 
him with several quotations from their poets, particu- 
larly*in regard to love and women, and expressed 
themselves on this subject with great delicacy. The 
priest, or mullah, observed, that though their laws 
allowed of four wives, besides concubines, he consi- 
dered that man. as the most virtuous who confined 
himself to one; while, on the other hand, he regarded 
celibacy as a crime against nature. 

The Persians may.marry for a stipulated time, and 
after that is expired both patties are at liberty ; but,, 
if the woman proves pregnant, the man is obliged to 
support her for a year, and, if she produces a male 
child, it belongs to the father; but, if a female, she 
retains ‘the exclusive right to it. Even legitimate 
marriage does not seem to entitle the women to any 
distinguished privileges ; for, they are considered as 
little more than creatures formed for the pleasure of 
their lords. n 

The women of Ghilan are fair and handsome. 
They have black eyes and hair, and they darken the 
former by art. They are generally low in stature, 
and have delicate features. The children of both 
sexes have fine complexions, but the boys soon con- 
tract a tawney hue. 

The women here are very industrious, and are fre- 
pnpely employed in the toils of agriculture, on which 
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eccasions they do not always conceal their faces with 
a veil. When women of rank, however, go abroad, 
they are not only veiled, but have a servant to clear 
the way for ‘them; and it is reckoned the greatest 
mark of impoliteness to look at them.* - 

_ The Persians are much governed by shew and ex~ 
ternal parade. Hence some of the European factors ~ 
have carried their ostentation to the most ridiculous 
pitch. Perhaps this conduct is politic among a people 
who are swayed by appearances; but it seems in some 
cases to be carried too far. ~~ 2 

The province of Ghilan is partly surrounded by 
mountains, aid has many difficult passes, for which 
reason it is not easily kept in subjection. Reshd, the 
capital, was formerly reckoned a most insalubrious 
situation, from the thickness of the woods which sur- 
rounded it; but some of these have been “cleared, and 
the place is no longer so fatal to life. The whole pro- 
vince, however, is marshy; and it is observed by the 
natives, that only women, mules, and poultry, enjoy 
health, which may possibly arise from the confinement 
to which they are generally subject. 

But, though the climate is unpropitious, the soil 
is rich, and produces exuberant crops. Fruits of all 
kinds are very plentiful; but the grapes, for want of 
cultivation, are but indifferent. Indeed, most of the 
fruits are unfavourable to the health of strangers, par- 
ticularly the peaches and figs, which partake of the 
pernicious moisture of the soil. 

Having taken care to provide himself a proper 
armed guard, on the ist of May Mr. Hanway’ set out 
for Astrabad. The first evening they were benighted 
and lost inawood, though they had successively pro- 
cured several guides, who abandoned them through 
fear. In this dilemma they adyanced towards a light 


-* How singular do the customs of some countries appear 
when contrasted with those of others! A European lady would 
seldom go abroad if she did not hope to attract notice, Ye 
vanity is the characteristic of the sex Ineve" wcparkry » 
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where they found a house barricadoed with trees. In 
vain did they use their entreaties with the owner to 
conduct them to Radizar; they were-obliged to break 
into his house by force, and to carry him with them 
inarope. Unwarrantable as this conduct may ap- 
pear, it is consonant to the practice in this distracted 
country ; and they took care to. reward him for his 
services, though they were involuntary. 

Next day they entered the province of Mazanderan, 
On the 4th, their cattle were attacked by a large 
wolf; but, being driven off by the guard, the savage 
contented himself with killing a cow. Soon after 
they fell in with a detachment of fifty soldiers, the 
commander of whom courteously offered his service 
to guard them. ‘Ten men were accepted, and the 
officer was complimented with cloth for a coat. 

As they advanced farther into this province, which 
greatly resembles Ghilan in its soil; climate, and pro- 
ductions, the peasants began to grow daring, and one 
of them seized the commander of their troop by the 
throat. As itis dangerous to proceed to extremities, 
Mr. Hanway recommended forbearance, and even 
withdrew from the house assigned for their lodgings 

* to atent in the open air, that he might not incom- 
mode the women and children belonging to the family. 

Such attentive humanity is very amiable in any per- 
son, and probably was little expected among the 
people of this country. However, night drawing on, 
he found himself in a very bad neighbourhood ; for, 
these villagers having engaged in the late rebellion 
‘began to be apprehensive that the strangers were sent 
to seize them, and took to their arms, but soon retired. 
The inhabitants of the neighbouring mountains were 
equally disaflected, and several horsemen poured 
down into the village i in the night, no doubt, witha 
‘view of plundering them ; but, finding Mr. Hanway 
and his party prepared, they returned without. at- 
tempting any thing. It was evident they were con- 
sidered as extremely rich; for, the natives would not 
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be persuaded but that all the brass buttons on their 
slothes were solid gold. 

_ AS soon as it was day, they left this unpleasant 
ituation, under a hot sun, which the Persians seemed 
ittle to regard. During the heat of theday, however, 
hey took shelter in awood, resolving in future to 
ravel only in the cool. As they approached towards 
Amul, the country appeared still more pleasant. 
Phis city stands at the foot of Mount Taurus, and is 
vashed by a fine river, over which there is a bridge 
f twelve arches. : 
_ The Persians have a tradition, that, if any governor 
r commander passes this bridge on horseback, he 
vill soon. be deprived of his. office, if not of his life. 
In this account, though the stream is very rapid, the 
atives generally ford it; and, as our author did not 
huse to be regarded as a person excluded from the 
ommon bounties of heaven, he thought proper to 
ratify opinion so far as to alight, and lead his horse, 
ver this fated bridge. - F 

Here are the ruins of an old fortress, which ap- 
ears to have been very strong and regular for Per- 
a; and likewise a stone palace, in which Shah 
bas often resided, which commandsa pleasant pros- 
ect, and is well contrived for coolness and conveni- 
ice. In the garden are cypress trees of extraordi- 
ary size and height. ; 

In this city our traveller met with a writer be~ 
nging to Mahomet Khan, who, after detailing the 
urticulars of the late rebellion, invited him to a cone 
rt of music. One instrument resembled a flute, 
other a guitar, anda third a kettle-drum; to the 
usic of which an old man and two boys sang and 
inced. Dancing is considered in this country as 
ean and ignoble, and is practised by none except 
chas make a trade of it forhire, It seemed prine 
pally to consist in gesticulation, 

To. entertain Mr. Hanway to the best of his power, 
e writer then sent for a pricst celebrated for his 
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voice; but neither the vocal nor instrumental musi 
had much charms for a European ear. 

In the evening of the 9th, Mr. Hanway left Aut, 
and travelled through a delightful country till they 
reached Balfrush, the capital, where he learned Sites 
tional circumstances relative to the fate of the rebels. 
Among the rest, he was told, that the governor ap- 
pointed by Sadoc Aga being seized, had holes cutin his 
flesh, and lighted candles ~ put into them, in which 
shocking condition the unhappy chief was led naked 
‘about the market place, till he expired with loss of 
blood. 

A day or two after, Mr. Hanway paid a Wat to 
Mahomet Khan, who had a delightful residence a few 
miles from the city. It was far’ from being superb ; 
but the adjacent woods and rivulets gave it an air of 
charming simplicity, beyond the finest strokes of art. 
Tn the area before the house, one hundred and fifty 
men were drawn up under arms, in double lines, to re- 
ceive the guest. Our author alighted from his horse 
at d small. distarice, and kivanced towards the khar 
with the usual salutation. He was sitting in the aviam, 
or outer court, and received him. with many expres: 
sions of kindheass ‘and, as a proof of his regard, re: 
Jeased a man that was tied and condemned to be 
beaten; adding, that he did this purely to honour a 
visitor, 

Our traveller wade this chief a present ofsome fin 
cloths and a case of choice liquors of which he was im 
moderately fond. Having prevailed on his guest t 
tarry all night, he ordered poultry anda sheep to b 
killed. Resolving to shew him such attention as woul 
wipe off the stain of his former ill ‘treatment; fo 
which he condescended to make an apology. 

After dinner, music and dancers were sent for, wh 
tortured the nerves of our author the whole evenin 
with their noise and gesticulation. When the dancin 
men fiuished, they presented Mr, Hanway with a 
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range, which was a civil intimation that they ex- 
ected a recompense for their trouble. . - Is 

This entertainment being over, the khan invited 
vim to drink brandy with him, and expressed his. as- 
omishment, when he found that a European and a 
Shristian was not fond of spirituous liquors. The 
‘han and his friends, indeed, shewed no reluctance 
Nn this respect; and, after Mr. Hanway retired, it. is 
srobable they finished the strong waters he had pre~ 
ented him with. The usual mode is for each person 
‘0 have a plate of sweetmeats before him, and todrink 
heir liquor out of tea-cups, till they drop with intoxi, 
sation. ae 
_ Next morning, Mr. Hanway viewed the monument 
of the khan’s favourite wife, who had lately been bu- 
fied in an adjoining wood, It had an epitaph, in 
which the trite sentiment was repeated, of compa- 
ring life to a flower, that blossoms in the spring, attains 
the full lustre of heauty in the summer, begins ta 
wither and decline in autumn, and, when winter comes 
on, 1s liable to be blown to the ground by every gust 
of wind, where it lies and rots, EAS AM ig 

Mr. Hanway now left Balfrush, and proceeded on 
lis journey through a fine country to Alleabad, which 
nas a palace of mean appearance, but, delightfully 
situated.’ ‘The most capital work of art in this vicini~ 
y is the causeway, built by Shah Abas the Great, 
which extends from Keskar, in the south-west corner 
of the Caspian, to Astrabad, and beyond it ; compri= 
ingin the whole an extent of three hundred English 
niles. It is raised in the middle, with ditches an each 
ide, and, in some parts, is twenty yards broad. In 
ome places it is bordered with a thick wood, whose. 
uxuriant branches afford a delightful shelter to trax 
rellers.. ore eS 

At Sari, the next stage, are four temples of the 
Suebres, or worshippers of fire, who formerly poses- 
ed all this coast. These religious edifices are rotuns 
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das about fifty feet in diameter, raised to a point of 
near one hundred and twenty feet in height, and are 
formed of the most durable materials. 

Continuing their route to Ashreff, they had a view 
of the mountain Demoan, on which, the Persians say, 
the ark rested, while the Armenians ascribe this ho- 
hour to Wiennt Ararat, which in clear weather is also 
‘yisible on the western coast of the Caspian. 

At Ashreff, they saw a celebrated palace of Shah 
Abas, the most magnificent of any on the coast of the 
Caspian Sea. Over the entrance are the arms of Per- 
sia, a lion with the sun rising behind him, emblematic 
of the strength and glory of this empire. Within the 
gate is a long avenue, oneach side of which are thirty 
apartments for guards. The next gate opens into a 
garden, through which runs a stream of Jimpid water, 
that fulls in several cascades, with a bason and foun- 
tain at each. 

In an adjacent building isa princely aviam, painted 
with gold flowers on a ‘blue ground, and containing 
seyeral portraits, bya Dutch. artist, of no very master= 
ly execution. On the sides of the aviam are several 
small apartments, and behind them other waterfalls 
that pour down the sides of a steep mountain clothed 
with wood. | 

The garden is chicfly laid out in walks, ere 
with rows of pines, orange and other fruit trees. Be- 
yond this is another garden, which seems to be consi 
dered as sacred ground, as they were not permitted to 
enter it, 

They next visited a banqueting house, dedicated 
to a grandson of Ali; and, out of respect to this 
place, they were desired to leave their swords at the 
door. The solemnity with-which our author was in- 
troduced here, inspired at first a kind of awe; but it 
was soon exchanged to contempt, on seeing the room 
adorned with such paintings as could only please a 
voluptuous Mahometan, 
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They were then shewn anether~ house and garden, 
in which was a stately dome, whose top was painted, 
and the walls covered with Dutch tiles, as far as the - 
gallery. On an eminence, at some distance, stood a 
building, intended for an observatory. 


The whole structure commands the view of a fine ne 


country and of the Caspian Sea. In short, every. cir- 
cumstance conspires to render this place delightful, 

and filled our author with many pleasing ideas; but 
the wretchedness of the people constantly recurred to_ 
his thoughts, and damped the pleasure he felt from a 

view of the country. — 

. On the 15th, they left Ashreff, and on the way,’ 
meta courier, ‘Tron: Myrza Mahomet, to beseech Mr. 
‘Hanway to hasten his journey, and use his interest to 
save his life. As they approached the city of Astrabad, 
they met several armed horsemen, carrying home he ‘ 
peasants, whose eyes had been put vut for taking a 
‘part in the late rebellion. Near the entrance of the 
city,/on each side; was a stone pyramid, full of niches, 
which were filled with human heads, that made a most 
ghastly appearance. 

On’ entering Astrabad, for the second time, Mr. 
Hanway. found ita scene of misery and desolation. 
Tat day the eyes of thirty persons had been scooped 
out, four had been beheaded, and one burnt aliye ; 
two hundred women had been ‘banished the city, one 
hundred and fifty of whom had been sold to the sol- 

diers as slaves. 

When Mr, Hanway was introduced to Behbud, the 
king’s geveral,. e found him surrounded by. soldiers, 
cand: employed in judging and condemning the unhappy 
insurgents. After the first compliments, our author 
“delivered the shah’s decree, which was recejyed with 

every mark of respect, and given. to. the’ ‘secretary to 
read. A speedy compliance. with it was promised, and 

Mr. Hanwaf. was then entertained. with sweetmeats, 
‘and large white mulberries, which are a delicious 
fruit. During this i as be pinoners were removed, 
. vou. We car ye ., 
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and the secretary made a complimental speech on the 
utility of merchants, who ought, for their services to 
kings and countries, to be protected by all Aa BS and 
‘injured by none, 

Sadoc Aga, who hada principal hand i in Mr. fete 
way’s mistortunes, was then brought before the tri- 
' bunal. When our author ‘saw him before, he was a. 
“youth of more than common vivacity,was mehly dress- 

_ ed, well armed, and full of mirth. What a change 
now appeared! His garb was mean, his eyes were 
‘deprived of sight, he drooped his head, even the tone 
of his voice was altered *. The ‘general told him he 
- must pay for our traveller’s goods, and inquired how 
they had been disposed of. “ Ail 1 know of them,” 
“said he, “is, that they were ta aken by Mahomet 
‘Hassan, and by him distributed to the people. 
“Would to God that Mahomet Hassan, and his whole 
“house, had been buried. deep i in the carth, ere I had 
heard hisname! And how can I refund? I have no- 
thing left but this mean garb you sce on my back 3 
and this, indeed, is more that sufficient; for, after you 
have deprived me of my. sight, of what value is life 
to me ?” 
This feeling speech was accompanied with: that 
emotion natural toa daring spirit: it ought to have 
‘melted the tyrant ;_ but, to “silence him, he cruelly 
“ordered the miserable man to be struck on the mouth, 
which was done, with such yiolence that. the bleael 
gushed out, - ~ 

Sadoc Aga being removed, Myrza Mahbnict. was 
brought in, loaded “with wooden fetters, and a heavy 
{riangular wooden collar about his neck. Mr. Han- 

‘way might then have retorted the wrangs he had Te- 
ceived, had he been a brute; but he was. aman 
‘and a Briton, and, wounded swith the piteous objects. 
before his eyes, his heart, was too full to bear- the 
‘sight any Tonger. 

. “He then visited Mahoinet Hucein ban, be tiobe & son 

“had ‘been governor of Asrenay belsse the rebellion, 
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1nd who had been char ved with the murder of Shah. 
[cehmas, the last. legitimate sovereign of Persia. He 
assured Mr. Hanway that his business should be ex- 
edited according to the shah’s order, and observed: 
*T am charged with a particular commission to exe-— 
pute punishment on the rebels. I must do that fot 
vhich I_ know I shall be damned. ‘lo-merrow is a — 
Jay of blood: I will make them pay you, though I 
mull the money out of their throats.” ‘ 

' This was too much for humanity to hear: Mrs 
Hanway was incapable of thanking bim for this bloody 
ntention. The unhappy rebels: had acted, indeed, as 

f they meant to devote themselves to ruin; yet-an op= 
osition to such execrable tyranny wanted’ only more 
trength and wisdom to give it the stamp of glory. 

Next day, eight Turcoman Tartars being taken, 
vere brought into the city, on which the general ex- 
yressed great satisfaction, observing, that many niches - 
n the pyramid, called by his own name, were yet un=— 
illed. In Persia a malefactor is executed with little 
seremony } he kneels, and, pronouncing his creed, 

* There is but one God, Mahomiet i is his prophet, and 
Ali his friend;” i head is struck off with a sci+- 
peter: 1 me 

When Mr. Hodes waited on Nazeer Aga, who 
iad been his firmest friend, he expressed great satis- 
action at seeing him alive, "after the dangers they had _ 
oth run through. This pérson had been well remus 
rerated; by the “shah; for the service she had rendered 
im during the rebellion. 

Ina few days after, Mr. Hanwa ay. was informed ' 
hat Captain Woodroofe was atrived in the bay of 
Astrabad, and Nazeer Aga. advised him, by letter, that, 
is several of the hordes were still in arms, it might be : 
langerous for him to trust his property on-board the 
hip. Our author thanked him for his care; but 
ffecting security, as the best means of preventing 
langer, he returned for answer, that the great guns 
vould ‘deliver them from the danger of the most na 
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merous assailants that . might have the termerity te. 
attack the vessel. : 


On the 2ist, Myrza Mahomet delivered to Meo! 


-Hanway” the greatest part of his baggage, . and also - 


paid him as much, money as he said was in his 4 
hands or in his power, in hopes that. our author 


would intercede in’ his favour. Next morning he 


aris waited onthe khans, and told themthat Myrza had re- 
stored his baggage,and that he hoped he would be par- 


-doned. ‘ For your sake,” said the khan, “ he’shall 


be saved. His majesty has shewn you honour, and it 
“is my business to do the same.” Mr. Hanway made 
his acknowledgements, and Myrza was liberated. 


Mr. Hanway had now received to the value of 


eeu five” thousand crowns; and was requested to . 
“take a part of the remainder in female slaves. This _ 
he positively refused to do, perhaps to the astonish= 
ment of the general, who, learning he was only thirty-_ 


two years old, seemed to be looking for a solution of - 
his continence in his hoary locks, till he was told that ; 


he wore a wig. 


Delays still intervening about the payment of. the 


remainder of the money,. the governor pressed Mr. 
- Hanway to take his obligation. for. it, payable in ten or 
fifteen days, as the general. was obliged to. march, and 
avowed that he could not depart without a receipt ; 


and that he must kill men, till he completed the sum. - 


Mr. Hanway expressed his hope that no one would 
suffer on his account, but that he conld not answer: 
to his principals to give a receipt in exchange. for any 
obligation whatever. 

Some days after, our author privately censeyed! 
on-board the ship money and goods to the value of 


Be eleven thousand crowns, and on ‘the 29th hevisited the 


ship again with five thousand crowns -more; leaving 
Matteuse, his old Armenian clerk, and two. servants 


to solicit for the remainder that was due, i in ceDeeity 
to the shah’s decree. 


pros Mr, Hanwey takes his leave of Persia, he 
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gives some account of the religion of the Guebres, ' 
which is still preserved by some of the posterity of 
the ancient Indians and Persians. ‘This religion sprang * 
from Zoroaster, who lived about the year of the world 
2860. This great philosopher, struck with the de- 
monstrations he observed of the perfection of that self- 
existant Being, who is the author of all good, taught 
his followers to worship God under the symbol of light, 
or fire, considering the brightness, activity, purity, ° 
and incorruptibility, of that element as bearing the 
most perfect resemblance to the nature of the benefi- 
cent Being. Thus the Persians honoured the sun as 
the brightest image of God, and offered up ‘their sa-~ 
crifices in the open air, thinking it injurious to the 
majesty of the God of Heaven, who fills immensity 
with. his presence, to confine his service within 
walls. “f ae » Seah 
About six hundred years after the first Zoroaster, ano- 
ther philosopher, of the same name, arose, who refined 
on the doctrines of his predecessor, and caused temples 
to be built, in which the sacred fire was ordered to 
be continually preserved. The Guebres, or Gaurs, 
still adhere to the tenets of those two philosophers,with ’ 
a few modifications, and their veneration. for fire is 
Ghebwted: oS 38. ee . 

_ What is commonly called the everlasting fire is a 
henomenon of a very extraordinary nature. ‘This ob- 
ject of devotion is to be seen about ten miles from 
Bakir, a city of the Caspian Sea, where are several 
ancient temples of stone, supposed to have been all ° 
Jedicated to this active'and pure element. Among 
the rest is one in which the Indians now perform their — 
Jevotions. Near the altar is.a hollow cane,:from the 
ond ef which issues a blue flame, like that of a lamp 
burning with spirits... This flame, the worshippers | 
sretend, has continued ever since the general deluge, - 
ind they believe it will last tiil the consummation of 
i] things. Be siiecit ee S Soe 

~ Round this temple are generally forty or fifty paar 
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_ devotees, who come on a*pilgrimage | from their own — 
“country, ‘and are charged with the expiation of the 

sins of their friends and neighbours, which, it seems, 

can be done by proxy. They mark their foreheads — 
with saffron, and the most distinguished for piety 

among them observe certain - painfil and invariable — 
postures of their limbs. 

At asmall distance from the ‘temple i isa “ie cleft 

-of.a rock, with a horizontal opening, hear six feet long 

and three Dibae. from which issues a blue flame,like that 
from the reed, or cane, in the temple. In serene wea- 

ther it burns low, but, during a high wind, it some- 
_ times mounts to “eight feet ; yet: without any appa- 

rent effect on the rocks or surrounding objects. — Here. 
the devotees also pay their adorations. 

What is still more singular, for two miles: round” 
this place, on removing ‘the surface of the ground). 
to the depth of two or three inches, the uncovered part 
Annelies takes fire on applying a coal or torch to. 

; but, though it warms the earth, it does not change 
- substance. If a cane, or even a paper tube, be 
fixed about two inches deep in the earth, and.a live’ 
coal be held over the top and blown on, a flame in- 
stantly issues, without burning either the cane or the 
paper, provided their edges be luted. Three or four. 
of those burning canes ‘will boil a pot, and in. Wis 

manner the people dress their victuals. | 

Though this flame burns so spontaneously, it: may 
- be as easily extinguished.as that of spirits:of wine. 

Round. this remarkable spot brimstone is dug, and 

springs of naptha are found. The.-springs boil up. 

highest when the weather is thick and hazy ;-and.the 
naptha, often kindling on its surface, spreads with ins. 
credible. rapidity to:a ‘considerable distance. In: short,. 
the everlasting fire is really natural to the soil, and. 
may be traced to brimstone and naptha. The latter, 
indeed; is the only fuel the inhabitants use for domestic 
use, and is generally kept in earthen yessels, under. 
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Say and at a distance from their ‘betes becausse 
:is apt to kindle of itself. ° 

Tn the peninsula of ' Apcheron is a bing of Wile 
aptha, of athiner consistence, which the Russians 
se medicinally, and it is said to be-carried into India, | 
rhere, being prepared, it forms the most. beautiful 
nd durable varnish known. 

But to resume the narrative of franéactions; Mr. 
lanway, having lived some time in a very friendly | 
1anner with -Mr. Elton, at Langarood, finding his 
ealth declining, removal to Lahijan for change of 
ir, and from thence to Reshd. About this time Mr. 
‘ton, who had hitherto shewn him the extremest 
indness, being much offended with our author’s em- © 
loyers for their submission to the Russian court, and 
pprehensive that he might be blamed for his engage-. 
ents with the shah, which were absolutely inconsis~ 
nt with the views of the Russian company, suddenly 
ontracted an unreasonable enmity against our tra- 
eHer. But the details of quarrels can never be plea- 
ng to the benevolent, and therefore we pass over 
hem. 

Mr. away: having, with extreme difficulty, and 
fer long delay, witained a recompense for his losses, 
disposed of the cloth he had recovered, in Reshd ; 
nd laid out the produce, as well as the money that 

e possessed, in raw silk. 

“Thus having finished his tderouistile transactions, he 
ft the city of Reshd, on the 13th of September, and, 
‘riving at Perrybazar, he embarked in a flat-bottomed - 
ersian boat, and on the 29th reached Yerkie, where 
¢ commander of a guard-ship, stationed there, in- . 
rmed him, that if he had ‘any goods on-board, which 
ere not the produce of Ghilan, and did not declare 
em, the law made it capital to the offender, . 
id decreed | thah the ship and sesege should be 

arhts 

The Russian soba? it seems dad informed, the go- 
not of Astracan that the. plague was. raging. at. 


Se ant 
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Cashan; and, in consequence of this, Mr. Hanway 


was strictly interrogated 1f he had any goods on : 


board from that place. They were then ordered to 
land on a small desolate island, to the east of the 
channal of the Volga, wherea surgeon examined them 
with the usual precautions; and, after being satisfied 


they were not under infection, their letters weredipped - 


in vinegar, and delivered to him. 


Renewed inquiries were made, as to the places 


from whence they had taken their cargo, and where 
they had personally been since they left Russia. 


In this state matters remained, till the 11th of . 


October, during which «space they suffered both 
from the weather and the want of fresh provisions. 


At last, a signal was made, by the guard-ship, for Mr. __ 


Hanway and the captain to come on board, when they 
_had the mortification to be enjoined the performance 


of quarantine, on an uninhabited island, still more to ~ 


the eastward. But what affected chen most was to . 


learn that all their letters, dispatches, and passports, 
with the lives of twelve soldiers, were lost by the at- 


tacks of the Calmucks on the party which carried . 


them. 


At length, the governor of Astracan signified his”. 


permission for Mr. “Hanway to come up as farasthe 


Island of Caraza, situated on a small branch of the 


Volga, on condition that he brought neither clothes - 


nor baggage with him. At this place he was lodged 
in a house detached from the crew and the other pas- 


sengers, and, before he was suffered to proceed farther, 
he was required to strip himself entirely naked in the — 


open air, and to pass through the unpleasant cere-_ 
mony of having a pail of warm water thrown over | 


him. 


Having undergone this discipline, he embarked | ina. 


barge rowed by twelve grenadiers, and sailed for 


Astracan. The day after his arrival, he waited on the. 


governor, whose behaviour appeared much changed 
since he visited him before. On the. or of trade 


\ 
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n general he was very reserved, though very inqui~ 


itive about Mr. Elton’s proceedings ; “and not even: = 


he application of 2 “handsome present could procure < 
nore than distant civility and constrained attention. 

_ Every danger of infection appearing visionary to the 
nost scrupulous, our author obtained leave to depart 
or Petersburgh on the 22d of November; but the 
Volga being covered with floating ice, he resolved te 
ravel by land, and finding a Russian convoy, under & 
uard of Cossacks, pursuing the same route, he was 
appy to join them, with his two SerVONIS 5 and in 
his form they crossed the Volga. 

On the 28th, they met a large caravan on its way 
o Astracan; from which they learned, that four per~ ~ 
ons in the neighbouring towns were missing, and, as 

bloody shirt had been found on the way, it was con- 
luded that they had been murdered. This intel- 
igence taught them to keep a stricter watch than - 
sual, and induced those to keep close together, who, 
rum, the impatience to get forward, were before in- 
lined to separate from the convoy. A few days after 
hey found a Russian waggon, and the harness of 
everal horses, which belonged to the persons who had 
ctually been mnrdered. 

At Zariten, where they arrived on the 3d of 
Jecember, Mr. Hanway dined with one of his fellow 
ravellers, who acted as sub-governor of the town, . 
his gentleman presented his wife to the company, 
ho saluted her, as is customary; after which, he | 
resented them with small cups of brandy on a ‘salver, 
nd which she again repeated after dinner, though 
1e did not sit at table. At this entertainment, 
16 viands were numerous, but ill dressed; and 
1@ quantity of liquors drunk was almost meter ’ 
elief. ; 

It appeared, this feast was aon on ‘purpose to Te= 
oncile a friend of the host and a principal merchant 
f Astracan, who had quarrelled. Their healths 
ging drunk, ey were desired to kiss each other; 


hi 
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and then the test of the company saluted heli. int - 
a similar manner. ‘To complete the farce, they itn-" 
mediately began to reproach each other for past 
- injuries; so little teliance is there to be placed on 
friendships contracted at the social board. ; 
- As the snow at. this season rendered the roads im- 
passable for: wheeled carriages, Mr: Hanway caused - 
his waggon to be placed on a sledge, ahd set out oti - 
the: 6th, accompanied only by two servants. Next 
day; the cold was so intense, that wine froze under 
his feather-bed. At night he reached Cashaliena; 
Situated on the Don, where he found poverty; but 
liberty and content. The winds now blew so exces- 
sively keen, that the carriers cuuld not always venture © 
to face them; for which reason they were frequently — 
obliged to halt, and generally to direct their way by 
& compass. : : 
On the 13th; they stopped at Brusano, where 
the inhabitants. informed them, that the preteding 
night a band of robbers had broken into some houses, - 
and not only plundered the inhabitants of what they 
could find, but tortured them, by putting fire between - 
their fingers, to make them discover their money. 
These villians were closely pursued, but escaped. 
During this inclement. season, the peasants live in 
the most miserable manner, Few of their huts have | 
any chimney ; and, as the smoke of the stoves is carried . 
out through the windows, they are so filled’ with 
smoke, that it is impossible to breathe at more than 
two or three feet from the floor, till the wood i As burnt 
to ashes; and, therefore, such as wish to escape suffoz 
cation, must crawl) in on their hands and knees. ; 
At Moscow, where our author arrived on the 22d, _ 
hie received letters, informing, him of his accession to * 
a considerable fortune by the death of a relation. . He « 
staid at that metropolis four days; and provided him- 
self with a light sledge, in which he determined to 
travel post. These vehicles are so well adapted to the - 
cearale, and so easy, that Mr. Hanway slept, at ong 
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time, without waking, while he had been carried one 
hividred versts, or sixty-six English miles. — 

‘The whole road, between Mascoiy and Petersburgh, 


is marked out, in the snow, by planiations, or fir- trees 


on both sides; and at intervals are large piles of 
wood, which may be lighted when any person belong- 
ing to the court passes that way in the night. The 
distance between the two capitals is no less than four 
hundred and eighty-eight English mniles ; yet Peter 
the Great once performed the Journey in forty-six 
hours. 

‘Mr. Hanway arrived at Petersburgh on the Ist of 
January, after having been absent about a year and 
four months, in which space he had travelled above 
four thousand miles by land. ‘ 

Petersburgh, .it is universally known, was sig kal 
by Peter I. in the beginning of the present century, 
and may now beconsidered as the modern metropolis. 
Though the soil was formerly a barren morass, the 
genius of the founder has converted it into solid land, 
and raised an elegant and superb city, on a spot the 
most unpromising. This place ranges on both sides 
of the Neva. At the upper end of the north side 
stands the citadel, which is more remarkable for the 
number of lives sacrificed j in building it than for its 
strenigth. | : 

“As Peter took Amsterdam for his faanek: this city 
is intersected by canals; but, singular as it may ap- 

ear in such a climate, the houses are chiefly built 
in the Italian taste, and have more numerous windows 
than the buildings i in England. * : 

The climate in the Russian dominions is very va- 
rious. In the month of February, at Petersburgh, 
the sun generally shines bright, the sky is clear, and 
every object seems to glitter with gems, while the 


* By the ane duties which: haye ‘been “and on windows in 
this country, modern architecture is deformed; for few now can 
afford to stud y the sca of sepa but only the saving of 
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human frame is braced by the cold. Riding on 
~ sledges then constitutes the principal amusement of 
the young and active. 

March commonly brings showers, which, with the 
‘increasing heat of the sun, ~ begin to melt the Seciace oi 
the ice, which in the Neva is sometimes three quar- 
ters of a yard thick. About the end of that month, 
it frequently breaks up, and navigation begins to. be 
restored. — : 

April is often warm, and serves as the prelude to 
the spring : but it issometimes the beginning of June 
before vegetation has made any considerable pro- 
gress. Theheat at that season becoming very intense, 
its effects on nature may be visibly traced from 
day to day. 

From this time, till the middle of July, ‘the sun is 
almost constantly above the horizon, except for about 
two hours every night. The heat, at this period, is 
even disagreeably “Intense; and would be still more 
unpleasant, did not winds and showers occasionally 
refresh the air. Mr. Hanway, who resided here five 
years, once experienced a delightful season till the 
end of September; but this rarely happens: August 
closes the scene of rural beauty and vegetation; so 
that three months ‘alone i in the ee nature appears 
animated. 

In October and November, “the Neva is ‘always 
frozen, and, when once the ice becomes solid and 

the snow hard, the period of speedy and secure 
conveyance by sledges commences. At that season, 
it is nothing unusual to bring fresh provisions to mar- 
ket at the distance of one thousand English - miles. 
In December and January the cold is so very severe. 
that many persons, who are exposed to it, either sa 
rish_ or lose their limbs. 

The Russians are generally of a middla: stature 
though many of them are tall and comely. Th 
women, however, are less lovely in Russia than i 
poig other countries, -and even what charms. the; 
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_ naturally possess are obscured by aide ‘Itis an- 

“avowed sentiment with them, that if they. have - 
“sufficient se ea geees they can. site hg themselves 
beauty. ate é 
» _'Phe common people are ralressed 3 in foie coats made _ 

Aef. sheep skins, with the wool inwards, and they wear 

. fur'caps. However, Persons of rank dress nearly in — 

| the same manner as the English, except wearing a. 

"great coat lined with fur, Sen a cme cap. wheney er 
is ee go abroad. 

Except the didlerence of pettiogats, the oo class 
of. women, wear sheep-skin coats, like the men; but 
those’ who move in a higher sphere have silk cloaks - 
~ lined with furs, which are rich or ordinary according 
~ to rank and fortune... 

Having closed his commercial engagements at 
Petersburgh, on the Oth of July 1750, Mr. Hanway - 
‘Teft this place,~and, proceeding along the banks of 
the Neva, came to the palace of Strelna Musa, about 
_ twenty versts from the capital. It is situated on an 
eminence, and commands an extensive view of the 
© Gulph of Fi Finland. The gardens are laid out ina fine 
- taste, and the whole edifice was intended to have been. 

On a ‘magitificent scale, had Peter lived to realize his 
~ ideas. However, Peterkoff, which that great monarch 
_ left a mean building, by the partiality of his successors, 
has risen: into grandeur, while Strelna Musa has been 
PR paiceted. 2 Indeed, Peterkoff has. many local ad- 
vantages. It has fine water- works, said to resemble 
those of Vo: and the oo it commands 


‘hie Tos several, ae This delay gave Anat an op- 

ie aitintty of examining the dry dock, contrived by 
Peter ‘the Great; which: is one of the most: stupendous 
works of the kind in the world. It extends above 
seven hundred fathoms, is sixty feet wide at'the bottom, 
eighty at the. ‘top; and ae: Gee) furnished with dif- 
‘ “VOL. RY. ee ; ‘ ; 
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ferent flood-gates. Fourteen line-of-battle. ships may 
be accommogated here at once. Adjoining i 18a Ca- 


* pital reservoir. 


The Island of €ronstadt is about eiphtes wane 


in circumference, but very barren. . The great resort 


of mariners, howeyer, to the town, renders it a popu- 


lots and flourishing place. 


On the 15th, our author embarked in a sroeil yatch, ; 


and in three days danded at Revel. This place is the 


_capital of Estonia, and lies fifty leagues from Peters-— 
burgh. It submitted to Peter I. by capitulation, and — 


is only taxed with the accommodation of five thou- 
sand soldiers and three thousand sailors. The popu- 


lation within the walls ig calculated at eight thousand : 


_ souls; and the suburbs are large and well inhabited. 


The people seem to be formal and precise in their 


manners, but are extremely industrions, and live in 
the most perfect security. The houses are all adapted 
for the reception of merchandise, and there are large 
magazines of cord, with which the country abounds. 

Great part of Revel stands upon an eminence, and 
has regular fortifications... The streets are neither 
wide nor uniform, but some of the edifices are stately, 


particularly the public buildings, though. they contain 


little remarkable. 
On the 19th,Mr,.Hanway re-embarked ; and, passing 
the Isle of Gothland, belonging to Swain: on the 


morning of the 24th ‘they “entered the Vistula, and — 
sailed up to Dantzic. This city is about three En- 


glish miles in circumference, and is well fortified with 


lofty. works and a double wet foss¢. The fortifications 


require’ about one thousand five hundred men to man ~ 
them; but this city cannot maintain.so many, unless 


on emergencies. 
“The houses of Dantzic are generally five stories 


high, which, with other peculiarities in their structure, 


takes off from the apparent width of the streets, The 


inhabitants are very agreeable in their manners, and the 


women have all the personal attractions of the English 


a a ee 
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“fadies. Here women of distinction affect tli Polish. 
manners, and the most respectful way of saluting a 
lady i is to kiss her band, or rather the hem of her pet- 
- ticoat, as is commonly practised by the Poles: 
yi 5 republican spirit pervades this gredt commercial — 
‘ city, which is tinder the protection of Poland.* The 
arsenal is welt filled with arms of different kinds ; pus 
_ many of them are old and useless. 
Atnong the euriosities which chiefly attracted our 
author's attention was the great Lutheran church, 
a vety ariti€nt structure, which still retains the cruci- 
fixes and other emblems of popery. This, it seems, is 
‘not merely a matter of indifference, but was stiptlated 
by treaty. Among the paintings is one on wood by 
Van Dyke, Tepresenting the resurrection: It is much 
admired for its expression, though itis said to bé one 
of the first performances in oil colours. 
Corn is the priticipal atticlé of traffic here, which, 
in plentiful seasons, 1s brought down the Vistila in . 
amazing quantities. The vessels éinployed in this 
trade are about. fifty tins burthen ; dnd sometimes no | 
fewer thats one thousand six hundred of them pass 
down the Vistula within a year. 
_ Our traveller having spent a week Very agrec- 
ably at Dantzic, and provided himself with.a chariot, 
took leave of his friends. He sbon entered the Prus- 
sian dominions; and at Stolpe, a small peasant city, he 
“Was examined whence he came and whither he was 
going: ‘Thisis usual in Prussia; and gives a good idea 
of vigilance and military discipline. 
He now travelled over an open pleasant country 
of arable lands, pretty populous, but not rich. At 
RUA SA RC, the ‘tmetropolis of Prussian mic tucene! is @ 


* So many revolutions have taken place in this part of lees 
“within less than half a century; that the politician i is confounded, | 
and thé philosopher and the Christian gain new force to their 
ee against ei pectiftg stability in human affairs, 
: Fz 
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eathedral church of great antiquity ; and three res 
formed churches, in one of which service is pertoemed-s; 
in the French language. © ee 
- Qur author next Soe at Kesiastne weet 
town on the Gder, which river he crossed by a timber — 
se. On the north bank is a fine palace and gar- 
den, belonging to the ‘Margrave of Schwedt, with 2 
very neat TOWN: bearing the same ame, adjacent. it 
Near this piace he saw the bodies of two malefactors, 
who had been broken on the wheel. A gallows, he 
observes, is planted near every town on an eminence, 
though the vigilance of the government prevents the 
‘perpetration of many crimes, and consequently exe= 
cutions are rare. ; 

“The palace of the margrave is, the only chek: that 

has any grandeur of appearance for many miles. Men 
of family and: fortune generally flock to court; 
and the country is thus deprived. of their active 
_ services on the spots from whence ey draw the i in~ 
' come that supports their state. 
As he approached to Berlin, the tage ne the County 
‘began to wear a more cultivated aspect; but the want: 
of inclosures is a defect in rural embellishmeut; nor 
js that vivid verdure to be seen here which pias 
the eye in England. 
rom Dantzic. to Berlin, the aiieaes is fifty-seven 
‘German, or about two hundred and Hiky English, 
aniles. 

The entrance into the inetrepitis of. Prussia, is airy 
-and elegant, the streets are regular and clean, and the 
houses uniform. Near the Pont Neuf, over the Spree, 

_. ds-an equestrian statue of Frederic William the Great, 
which is esteemed a piece of excellent workmanship. 

qe By palace of ‘the Pont Neuf is also a poagni Seem 

pile. — 

- ‘The first object that strikes a  tcouetlecs is: the royal 

palace; called the Castle.. The walls of the grape 

front are seven or eight. feet thick, which, though 
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they add to the stregth of the builtins give a dark 
and gloomy air to its apartments. 

The economy used in this court~deserves notiec. 
The-common uafticles of furniture are of massy silver, 
in which the fashion does not exceed seven percent. 
30 that four millions of dollars might be easily realized, 
should the exigencies of the state “require it. In this 


ean 


palace are the pictures of Charles V.and his empress, 


the frames of which are of solid silver, and weigh: six 
hundred and sixty pounds, or six centners. ‘Phere is 
also'a grand crown lustre of seven centners, and many 
eparate articles of four or five centners weight. A 
music gallery is beautifully ornamented with silver ; 
and one end of a gallery, for about twenty feet high, 
ind as many in width, is wholly furnished with gilt 
olate, which is entirely” for parade. 

The king’s private apartments are simply elegant; 
he prevaili ng taste is stucco gilt. Several of the 
ooms have tables with pens, ink, and lose papers, . 
whieh indicate the despatch of business, rather than — 
he pomp of royalty. ‘The hall-is decorated. with se- 
veral large and excellent paintings, and the grand. 
aloon is hung with tapestry, representing our Saviour 
lriving out the money-changers, the last supper, the 
niraculous draught of fishes, and laste his diciples 
Re icte ees 

The Gai: in the audience-chamber is of velvet, 
mbrodered with gold, in a grand, but chaste, taste, 
n the old quarter of the palace, the most remarkable 
iece of furniture is a bed of crimson velvet, adorned 
vith above two hundred ciphers, with electoral crowns, 
{1 set with pearls: the chairs in this apartment are. 
llin the same style. In this bed, it is usual for pet- 
ons of the blood royal to consummate. 

The arsenal forms one side of the palace, and 
need to be well stocked with arms; but as visiting — 
Is attended with some disagreeable ceremonics, our 
athe declined an inspection. The external, how- 

EF 3 , 
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ever, of this édifice is very-fine: it has indtea : ‘aptos 
fusion of ornaments. 

-From the palace, he proceeded to-vidit the library, 
which, he observes, would be but a mean apartment 
fora common school. But its. regulations are excel- 
lent, and liberty .is allowed to every person, who has 


_ the appearance of a gentleman, to study here from 


ten in the morning till twoin the afternoon, In this 
collection are five hundred Bibles of different. lan- 


-. guages and editions; and. one is kept as a kind of re- 


Jict, said to have been that which Charles I. of Eng- 


and used on the scaffold, and which was presented 
to the Elector of Brandenburg by Dr. Juxon.* Here 


is alsoa Koran in MS..in such a minute character, and 
on such thin PAE, as to be any? an inch and a half 

The ren heer is an desint modern edifice, 
adorned with splendid scenes in an exquisite taste. 
Ithas three galleries, and is capable of containing 
two thousand persons. The columns which support 
the roof are ranged in such a manner as to throw the 
whole into a grand saloon. T he ‘oneness consists of 
about fifty performers. 

This amusement is entirely supported at the king’s 
expense, aud, in some measure, is made subservient to 
political purposes. His majesty is extremely attached 
to music, and has acquired great sehen of that 


science. 


The fortifications of Abs city of Beclin: are yeaa 
though not formidable. The French language i is al. 
most as prevalent here as the German. Many of thi 
public structures are magnificent, and the streets. bein, 
regular, give the whole an air of grandeur. Pore es 

Several thousands of Brandl manufacturers havin 


* Like ether relics, this. Bible appears to, ‘tie Aibliplied: Tl 
whiter of this faw another, bearing the royal arms and ciphe 
whith was expofed to fale a few yeats ago, at Little Compton, 
Gloucefterfhire, among other effeéts belonging to Lady Vane, 
feprefentative of the Juxon family, 
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found protection in-this country, the arts and manu- 
factures are-carried to_a great degree of beauty. and 
“perfection. Gold and silver lace and wrought silks 
are scarcely to be purchased on such advantageous 
terms in any- other place. > - eS Rocke * i 
_. Before Mr. Hanway left Berlin, his curiosity carried _ 
him to Charlottenburg, about a German league dis- 
tant. This palace was founded by his majesty’s 
grandfather, but has been finished in a fine style by — 
the present sovereign. Jt has a range of ten apart<— 
ments well disposed, ornamented with stucco and 
gilding. The ball-room,in particular, is worthy of | 
the king who designed it. It has ten windows on each 
side, and is decorated with busts, statues, and large 
‘mairrors, | weetic fas vous 
_. Mr, Hanway’s character of Frederic H. king of © 
Prussia, from the impartiality of the author, deserves 
to be recorded. _ He says, that he had an early taste 
for literature and the polite arts, and distinguished 
_ himself by the-delicacy. of his manners, in opposition” 
' to the inelegant custome that prevailed in his. father’s 
court. . The late king was much addicted to drinking, 
a reigning vice in Germany: the prince abominated 
this beastly practice, and in consequence of this and 
other causes. of dissatisfaction, he determined to retire 
_ from court in a private manner, and take up his resi 
dence in England ; but hisintentions being discovered, - 
an unhappy gentleman, who was in his confidence, 
- fost his head, and the plan was frustrated. 
_. When princes are really God’s vicegerents, religion 
must be the basis of their government. This prince, 
however, is by many reputed a free-thinker of the 
worst class; but the rule of. his government, and his 
exemption from the vanities and mean gratifications 
of life, do nat favour so harsh a judgment. 
_- Jnone circumstance, his majesty excels any Euro- - 
“pean potentate ; I mean in economy. » The allowance 
of his table is but thirty crowns a day, fish and wine 
excepted, in which he is by no means extravagant, 
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Potsdam is his favourite residence, and here he avoids 
the empty parade of a court. He entertains at his 
table twelve persons; his favourite ministers and fo- 
reign ambassadors, who happen to be in attendance 
there, are first invited, and his military officers, even 
to an ensign, fill up the vacant places. But this is 
not the only methed he takes to. ingratiate himself 
with his soldiery. The humbiest officer knows that his 
injuries will be redressed by the king; for, wherever 
he may be stationed, he needs only to write to iis 
sovereign, and by the return of the post he may €X- 
pect au answer, frequently written by the prince’s own 
hand. He sometimes even condescends' to advise, 
where he thinks the party errs in judgment or is 
influenced by unreasonable desires. 
- His conversation is free and easyyeven to pleaaaitey: 
_but he knows how to support Be dignity, not only 
through fear but affection. 

He i is choice in his food, but eats. moderately ; and 
mixes water with his wine. He takes Spanish snuff to _ 
excess, and his clothes frequently bear the marks re : 
this harmless though inelegant practice. 

His face is florid, and his looks inclined to thie 
pensive, or rather are expressive of the incessant labour 
of the mind. He begins to stoop, and is plamp 
rather than -corpulent.. He often appears in boots, 
and always i in regimentals; and he is thastet only of 
one change for the winter, and another for th summer. 
Our author’ saw his wardrobe, which is either mean 

or noble, according to the i impression it makes on the © 
. Spectator. — Little minds, which are eaught by show, — 
will receive small gratification from the display. 

So little does he observe useless forms, that he has — 
risen from his chair at-his writing-table, and ordered. 

his secretary to take his place, and write down what 
he dictated'standing. He often asks his most familiar 
favourites if they think the condition of a kiag 
desirable above all others, and then tells them how | 
easily they may rectify their opinion, by observing 
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hat labour and attention the duties of a king i impose ; 
chim. 5 

Besides his great shalt in 1 music, ‘in which he: isa 
omposer as well as a performer, he has a taste for ~ 
poetry 5 and, after undergoing the fatigues of a general 
in the day, he possesses such “tranquillity as to answer 
letters of pleasure and politeness in the « evening, oF 
pret to compose verses, 

‘Fhe grand secret of life, with regard to the execution 
of business of ‘every kind, i is a proper distribution of 
the several hours of the” day; which no body under-. 
stands better than his Prussian majesty. He generally. 
goes to bed early, and, after seven or eight hours. 
pest, gets up, and pursues his stated routine of busi- 
ness. or amusement.. When not engaged in war, he 
generally spends a short time every morning in playing 
om the German flute, before he enters his cabinét,. 
where he stays. till eleven: he then receives foreign 
ministers, and transacts other public avoeations till 
moon; when-he usually goes abroad and gratifies him~ 
self, im performing the duties of a general, and keep- 
ing up the spirit of discipline. Soon after one, dinner _ 
Ss served up: about: three, - a secretary comes to read 
to him; and in the. evening he has a concert. -This is 
dhe usual mode in which he fills up the day; and the 
pegularity of the sovereign is. carried 1 into bipie cage 
ment of the state. — . ; 

‘His reputation. is established on the ‘Grmect ‘foun- 
dation, was it only for that bold and generous stroke 
mx polities, by which he delivered his country from ‘the 
jaws of hireling lawyers, who, before his time, sported 
with the sufferings of the wretched, and saw unmeyed 
the tears of the widow. Im the Prussian dominions 
the decision of causes cannot be protracted to a 
ramnous “etait nor eh ade to an enormous pal 


) a We vill: venture to ofici that a prompt ae cheap execution 
sf diftvibutive juftice is one of the greateit bleflings of “any 
el and without it no ipsa can be happy. 
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Potsdam is agreeably situated on a branch of thé 
‘Spree, and is an elegant and regular town. The 
palace is small but handsome; and some of the apart- . 
ments ate richly furnished with wotks of mechanic — 
art, and the finest productions of taste and genius. 
Here the royal gi guards are‘quartered, who amount | 


to two thousand imcn, all of large stature, personable, Sey 


and well clothed. They are distinguished by wearing : 


‘silver-laced hats and black cockades.. His. piesent 


majesty has wisely declined the oppressive measures 
practised by his father, to keep up a race of giants, 
and yet they are still remarkably tail. The officers 


~~. dine every day in. a large apartment at the King’s 


expense. 

The Prussian soldiers, i in general, trave fempartably 
short coats, strengthened at the elbows with leather, » 
in the: form of a. heart; which prevents the necessity 
of patching an old garment. A soldier here is never 
sech in rags; but as ‘far as respects personal neatness,; 
all appear to be gentlemen. The guards, and some 
other regiments, have new clothes every yeat; but in 
general, two suits serve for three years. The pay of 
a common soldier is eight grosch, or fourteen pence, a 
week, out of which they are supposed to spend three 
pence in washing, and in materials for cleaning their 
arms; but it should be observed that they are far mished 
with bread gratis. 

Our traveller nest visited Sans Souci, in the vicinity 
of Potsdam. It stands on ‘an eminence, and enjoys a 
fine view of the town, and a small branch of the 
Spree which washes the gardens: ‘The apartments are 
chiefly on the ground floor, and are splendidly fur- 
nished. From the palace to the lower end of the _ 
garden is a descent cf one hundred and twenty yards, 
by six several ranges of stone steps, and as many 
terraces, the sides “of which are planted with vines 
under glass frames, by which means the grapes are - 
brought to great perfection. The lower part of the © 
garden is ador ned with several fine statues, particularly e 
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Yenus drawing a. net, and a Diana with game, on 
pedestals, richly ornamented with alto relievo. At the 
eastern extremity is an Eg -eyptian pyramid, , embellished 
with hieroglyplics. 

~ Mr. Hanway now took his eave of Berlin, and 
proceeded through woods and. sandy plains to Britgen, © 
which is the Prussian fronticr.. He then entered the 
Electorate of Saxony, where the brightness of the 
verdure, the richness of the soil, and the various 
productions of nature, both animate and inanimaie, 
gave the idea of plenty superior to what he had seen: 

m Prussia; yet, many of the inhabitants of thé latter 
have been ‘tempted, by political advantages, to change 
their country for the more steril soil of (Prussia, 
Hence the towns, erected. by his Prussian majesty on 
his frontiers, are almost w belly peopled by Saxons, 

At length our author arrived at Wittenburg, a 
fortified town on the Elbe, famous for a manufactory 
of coarse cloth, the wool of this country being good. — 
and plentiful.” ‘Clothes are sent hither from all parts : 
to be dyed,. and the blues and greens, | commonly 
called Saxon, here are supposed to recive thei 
inest tints. | a 

In this place is an academy, with nearly seven 
sundred students, and here is the Sokoloff church, 
here Martin Luther first preached the doctrine which 
aye rise to the reformation. In this. church, too, 
hat great reformer is interred; but has no ‘other 
monument than a brass plate. ‘with an Inscription, 
xcept his: original ees Sues on arog) and 
vell ‘preserved. 

The people here have a strong ‘tincture of the 
tomish su erstition, and the credulous maintain that 
he devil visited Luther in the library, now belonging: 

the academy,’ but that the reformer received him 
y throwing his inkstand at his head. 

In passing | ‘through this electorate, Mr. Hanway 
erved, that the” fertility of the soil did not ope 
much to increase me opulence of thie inhabitants, 
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Qn the. 25th, he saw Molsberg, a hunting- palace et 
the Electorate of Saxony, situated en -an eminence 
néar the village of Isenberg. Its approach is by: a 
long avenue, planted with wild chesnut trees, and is 
encompassed by woods, in which the prince ‘takes 
such delight in hunting the wild boar, that he fixes 
his residence here sometimes for months successively. | 
. Hunting, _ indeed, is the favourite diversion of ‘ike 
Saxon court; but, by indulging this too far, the 
~ subjects are more distressed. than - the brutes. Above 
‘thirty thousand head of deer are said to range in the 
open fields and forests; but though they commit 
terrible depredations on the crops of the farmer, he 
dares not kill one, under the penalty of being sent to 
the ‘galleys. In every town of note, five men ‘keep 
watch every night by rotation, to frighten the deer 
away, with bells, from destroying their orn: ss: 

The peasants of this ‘country carry their provisions 
to market from a great distance in ‘wheelbarrows, 
whose structure is well adapted for this purpose. The 
wheel is bound with iron, and is both i, aoe 
lighter than those used in England. 

: “Dresden, the capital, is seated in the midst ora) 
_ plain, surrounded by lofty distant hills, the nearest of 
which are converted into vineyards. The Elbe divides: 
it into two parts, over which is a stone bridge, five 
hundred and forty feet long, and thirty-six broad, 
consisting of eighteen arches, Upon this structure 
stands a brazen crucifix, of curious workmanship od 

The city contains many handsome buildings, Sik OF 
seven stories high, ‘and several elegant squares. _ Nea ar 
the entrance of what is called the New City is an 
equestrian statue of Augustus I. erected on a lofty 
pedestal, said to have been executed by a*common 
smith, and as such’ deserves admiration; though ay has 
many capital defects, = 7 

‘The trade of Dresden is very incondiderable: ‘cons 
sisting chiefly in silver ingots, brought every ‘ffteer 
days from: the — ‘of Fran io: the amount 2) 
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twenty thousand dollars, This silver is immediately 
coined into florins, of higuer value than the current 
coin, on which account it is conveyed into the neigh~ 
bouring territories, and melied. down into. “pieces of 
other denominations.  ~ Pag Sst 

_Among the calamities under ailtch this- micas 
labours, that of religious jealousy is none of the least. 
The Lutheran clergy oppress the Calvinists; while 
both think themselves extremely injured by the coun-- 
tenance given at court to the Roman Catholics, The 
Protestants deem it a gross absurdity to be ruled by a 
Catholic prince; for, according to the established 
Saxon constitation, only one Catholic church can be. 
allowed at Dresden. A chapel, however, is connived 
at, as a private place | of worship. 

Our author visited the Grune Gewolbe, a part of 

the royal palace, consisting of several apartments, 
replete with curiosities, which haye been collected at 
an immense expense. 

The first chamber contains one hundred small but 
éxquisite statues, principally in brass. Among others, 
are an equestrian statue of © Augustus II. King of 

Poland, Frederic William the Great of Prussia, after 
the farsous’ statue of Berlin, Lewis XIV. ets 
Centaurs, &c. ae 

The second chamber contains a. variety of ivory 
figures, among which are Abraham offering up his son 
Isaac, with the angel descending, all of exquisite 
workmanship; a fine crucifix; and a ship i de ed ; 
rigged, with ropes ‘of gold wire. 

The third is filled with silver ornaments, in particu~" 
lar, a large fountain, and four vases'of vast size. 

The fourth contains vessels of pure gold and silver 

gilt. The pannels of this apartment are of looking 
glass. 
The fifth is a spacious. room, in shiek are many 
precious stones, wrought with great art; a cup of 
Japis nephriticus; a statue of Charles Il. of England; 
a ball of crystal, six inches in diameter, ‘without 
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blemish; a large goblet set round with the most curious 
and costly antiques; several fine tables in mosaic; 
and the angel Michael vanquishing the devil, admira- 
bly executed in wood, and which cost, in England, 
where it was made, two thousand five hundred pounds. 
‘The sixth chamber contains a collection of precious 
stones, with an infinite variety of pearls, set in a 
multiplicity of forms. 
The seventh and eighth apartments are stored with 
; jewels” ef immense. value: inclosed in glass cases. 
-— Among ather rich curiosities is a representation of 
the throne ot the Great Mogul, in silver figures ena- 
melled, and adorned with precious stones, with a 
view of princes offering their presents, and falling 
prostrate, with elephants, soldiers, asa and’ 
‘attendants: - 
Mr. Hanway, having gratified his curiasity here, 
- paid a visit to the cabinet of curiosities, called. the 
o Kunsthammer. 
> The first chamber. contains a series of prints, from 
the commencement of engraving to the present time, - 
The second is filled with minerals, ores, and earths, 
me every country. 
The third contains petrifactions, particularly of 
animals and wood. __ j 
In the fourth chamber are differerit kinds of wood 
qnd other. vegetable productions; in particular, a 
cabinet, with three hundred and fifty squares, about 
the size of the palm of a hand, all run in flat, as 
drawers, of as many different kinds of wood. In this 
apartment, likewise, are the portraits of a man and_ 
his wife, who lived near Tamiswar: the man was 
one hundred and eighty-five years old, and the woman 
one hundred and seventy-two. | 
In the fifth chamber is a small cabinet a skeletons, 
_and other anatomical preparations. The sixth con- 
contains the skins. of many different animals stuffed, 
The seventh the skins of fishes stuffed. The cighth.is 
devoted to shells. . In the ninth is a- ‘eabinet about Si, 
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fect, high and four broad, every drawer of whith haé 
some natural curiosity in amber. In the tenth isa 
grotto with springs of water. The eleyenth containg 


corals. The twelfth is: filled with the skeletons of. 
lions, bears, and other extraordinary animals, parti-— 
cularly that of a horse, whose mane is said to be three _ 


ells and a half long, and his tail twelve and a half. 
Our author was then shewn, in an apartment at 


some distance, a model of Solomon’s temple, with alk © 


its furniture, which cost twelve thousand crowns, 
The gallery of pictures next fell under his observa 
tion, which is one of the finest in the world, It 
contains one hundred pieces of superlative value, all 
said to be originals, and to have cost half a million of 


crowns. The whole collection consists of above two : 


thousand pieces, the capital works of Raphael, Rubens, 
and Corregio. Their aggregate value is about half a 
ynillion sterling, ‘ Ststaas : 
The Chinese palace, as it is called, is a capital 
_object of attraction, It stands on the Elbe, and is 
built in the Chinese taste throughout. In its different 
apartments are many natural and artificial curiosities, 
too numerous to be particularized. Among other 
articles are forty-eight China vases of great size, with 
which the father of the present elector was so charmed, 
that he purchased them of the late King of Prussia, 
at the price of a whole regiment of dragoohs. ; 
The royal gardens; though fine, want that charm 
which arises from an inequality of ground. They 
contain.a small palace, in the front of which is a field 
for tournaments; and behind a sheet of water. They 
-ate adorned with a profusion of marble statues, many 
of them colossal; and pourtray the genius of the late 
King of Poland, Elector of Saxony, whd, being 


entirely devoted to his amours, left therm as monuments | 


of his lasciviousnesss Ren ATTA 
| Some of the palaces of the grandees are very 
beautiful, particularly that of Count Bruhl, which is 
fitted up with princely magnificence. ‘His library is 
wets Gk 
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two. hundred and twenty feet long, and well farnicked 
_ with books. Nor is. his gallery of ee much 


© inferior to som royal. collections. 


It is said, that Saxony contains thirty | acid 
‘ towns and villages, of which sixty are to be seen from. 
some eminences near Dresden. The population of 
the electorate is computed at four millions; but this 
"seems to be exaggerated. The people are burthened 
- with’ many heavy taxes, and the expenses of the court, 
in delicacies only, is said to be twice as much as the 
King of Prussia allows for his whole table. 

During Mr. Hanway’s residence here, he was in- 
j troduced” to M. Calkoen, who had been ambassador 
from the United States to the Ottoman Porte, and was 
now envoy to the King of Poland. He had formerly 
resided in England, and professed himself an admirer 
of that nation. At his table were Polanders, [talians, 
French, and Germans. The conversation, at first, 
turned on Nadir Shah, when our author was asked, 
which of the ceuntries he had seen he thought most 
agreeable, and where a man of sentiment would chuse 
to spend his days. Mr. Hanway modestly replied, 
that his knowledge of the world was very limited; 
that he had. seen a great deal of misery in one shape 
or other, in ‘every country he had visited; but, after 
a pause, determined in’ favour of England. The 
‘company. seemed surprised at his hesitation; and 
expressed their suffrage by a loud, but polite, ap- 
Bans and unanimously paola in praise of this ‘happy 
qsie 

On the 30th of ‘Nopeat ve Hanway' left Dresden, 
and travelled towards Meissen. He was captivated 
with the rural charms of the country ; the corn-fields, 
_ the vineyards, and the different prospects of the Elbe. 
On approaching Meissen, the valley contracts, and 
some of the houses of this town are built on lofty 
‘rocks that rise perpendicular from the Elbe, and have 
& most romantic appearance. 

te castle of Meissen, in which the porcelains 
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manufactory is carried on, stands on the western 
bank of the Elbe, and is a large building, capable of 
some defence. No person is admitted here without an 
order from the governor of Dresden, nor are the 
workmen allowed to leave the gates, on pain of being - 
closely confined; though, in fact, they are all prisoners 
in a limited sense. They amount to about seven 
hundred; and so moderate is their pay, that the 
annual expense of this establishment is not estimated _ 
at more than eighty thousand crowns. This manufac- 
ture, which is kept so secret, is entirely on tke elector’s 
account, who sells porcelain to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred, thousand crowns a 
year, ; 
After passing the Elbe and mounting a steep ascent, ° 
our author entered on a fine champaign country, 
where the soil is rich and well cultivated, and towns 
and villages agreeably intermixed.. At length he 
arrived at St. Hubertsberg, another hunting-palace, 
belonging to the elector, which is extremely well 
situated for its destination. ‘This building is large, 
and some of the apartments are superlatively fine. - 

Proeceding on his journey, he met with nothing 
worth notice till he came to Leipsic, one of the greatest 
trading towns of Germany, though it has no river of 
any magnitude near it. Here are three fairs,—on 
New Year’s Day, Easter, and Michaelmas, to whick 
resort people of almost every European nation, either 
to buy or sell. But what adds to the pre-eminence of 
Leipsic over many cities, which have superior local 
advantages, is that liberty of conscience granted to 
all religions.* Hence the inhabitants are distinguished 
‘for their industry, and their progress in moral and 
intellectual improvement. ‘This is the seat of a con- 
siderable university. ‘The inhabitants amount to about, 


* Tt is astonishing that the obvious advantages resulting from 
toleration have not yet put a final end to bigotry, and that mea 
should still be weak enough to think they honour God by persecu- 

- ting his creatures. sesh iN (eet 
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forty thousand within the walls, and the suburbs are 

"also very populous. 
_ The fortifications seem rather calculated for the use 
of the inhabitants to walk on than for defence. The 
- citizens, however, maintain two hundred soldiers. 
The streets are clean and commodious, and the houses 
jn general lofty, with elegant fronts. 

In the vicinity of Leipsic are fine gardens; that 
_ called the Apel garden, in particular, is laid out in 
an excellent taste, and is ornamented with statues, 
which, though not masterly performances, are so 
ranged as to have a pleasing effect. 

In his road to Landsperg, Mr. Hanway had a 
distant view of Hall, famous for its university, At 
Landsperg he re-entered the Prussian dominions; the 
transition from one sovereignty to another being 

very rapid in Germany, from the intermixture of 
property, and the small extent of principalities. In- 
deed the subjects of the petty states of Germany, 
‘which are very numerous, are the most oppressed 
of human beings. Their princes, by every art of 
exaction, can scarcely raise enough to support their 
affected dignity; though it may be supposed that 
their necessities render them ifgenious in devising 
the means of ¢btaining supplies. Yet poverty and 
morality seem in this country at least to be intimately 
allied, for thefts and robberies are hardly known, 

On the 3d of September, our author arrived at 
_ Magdeburg, distinguished for its fortifications, which 
are immensely’ strong. This city is under the sove- 
reignty of the king of Prussia, and is remarkable 
for its magazines ‘of merchandise, which are spread 
from this centre over the -sutrounding country. In 
the great square is an antient statue of the emperor 
Otho, who is said’ to have founded this city in the 
year 930. 

Soon after quitting Magdeburgh, Mr. Hanway had 
a fracas with a custom-house officer, on account 
at the postillion attempting to evade the payment 
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eof a certain duty. However, by his spirited -con> 
duct, he brought himself ‘off in a most honourable 
manner, and was allowed to pursue his journey 
without molestation. It should be observed, that 
the German postillions wear the liveries of the coun- 
tries to which they belong; and use small Trench- 
horns, which some of them sound’ in no unpleasant 
manner. — 

At Selinaiet belonging to the Duke of Brunswick, - 
are two hundred students, chiefly supported by the ies 
bounty of their sovereign. Four German miles far- 
ther, lies Wolfinbuttel, where our- traveller arrived 
after the gates were slut,’ but procured admission. 

The fortifications are neat and regular, and the | 
houses appear comfortable, but not grand. The 
ducal palace answers the same description; but ‘it 
has several well-furnished apartments, and two small 
galleries of pictures, “Mr. Hanway declined seeing 
the public library, for want of time to examine 
jts_ contents, thinking that the simple view of books 
is a more barren entertainment then surveying the: 
sky without contemplating him who madg it. 

_ ~Wext day he reached Brunswick, a well fortified 
place. [his is the “ducal residence, and has an ar 
senal well filled with every kind af armour and 
ordnance. On the ramparts is a. ‘brass mortar-piece, 
made in 1411, which is ten feet Jong and nine 
“feet in diameter, It requires fifty-two ‘pounds of 
powder to charge it, and will carry a ball of seven 
hundred and thirty pounds weight to the distance. 
of thirty-two thousand paces, and throw a, bomb 
of one thousand pounds weight. .- . 

The military are clothed ‘and trained hicatly after 
the Prussian model; in times of peace, they are 
‘estimated at thirteen thousand mei; and 'yct .tha 
revenues af the country are said not to exeeed: 
‘two. hundred and sixty thousand pounds: sterli Ing ae 


year. 
Br runswick contains sev eral churches, one of which 
i if Vie om A Be £2: > 
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is a very anticrit gothic structure, and has its cielitg 


crnamented with twenty large paintings, representing 


“the prophets i in the Old ‘Testament in the clouds of - 


heaven, which communicate a very solemn air to 


the edifice. ‘The high altar is of marble, supported . 


by Aaron and Moses, and surrounded by statues 
of the four evangelsts. 


This court is. “distinguished for its politeness, pare 


ticularly to the English who pass this way. The 


duke seems more attached to ease and happiness than 

vain parade, His coach is generally attended by no 
more than seven servants, and some of his Set 
always occupy the vacant seats. 

The palace of Saltzdahlen stands above a. German 
mile from Brunswick, and is chiefly constructed of 
timber, lined with painted cloth, which gives the 
apartments an air of grandeur at a small | expense. 


The picture-g gallery is a "abi apartment, and contains - 


many capital productions of the pencil. The teft 
wing is furnished in a grotesque taste, with porcelain ; 
and another is filled with painted enamelled ware; 
great part of which is said to have been executed 
by Raphael d@’Urbine, while he was enamoured _ of 
the pviter’s daughter. 

Among the most celebrated paintings, are Adam 
and Eye viewing the dead body of Abel, and trying 
‘o open his. eyes 5 Abraham embracing his own son; 
after the trial which God had made of his faith ; 
Petet delivered from prison by the angel; Judith 
and her attendant holding the head. of Holifernes, 
which still seems to retain the last traces of life 
Cepbalus ‘and Procris; and various others. 

The duchy of Brunswick carries on a pretty ex- 
tensive trade with Bohemia. It abounds in hops, 
-estecmed the best in the ey cage and much oil is 
made from turnip-seed. 

On approaching the city of Hanover, it appeare } 
embesomed in trees, through which vistas are cut; 
and so extensive are the woods in the environs, tha 
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though our author says, it was computed ‘éishty 
thousand trees had been blown.down in a late ‘storm, 
they could scarcely be missed." 

' Hanover, in many respects, is a pleasant place, 
and may be esteemed elegant. It is washed by the 
Lena, a branch of the Aller, which runs into ‘the — 
Weser, and consequently it has a coraniunication 
with Bremen. | oth ae 
». The electoral palace is seated’ on the banks of 
the Lena. It bas severat courts, and many grand 
and commodious apartments, some of which are 
hung with very rich tapestry. The opera-house 
and the theatre for the French comedians are 
both within the palace.” During the winter, plays 
are’ régularly performed, and concerts: are given 
twice a week, whien the courtiers, without exception, 
take place, according to their military rank. A 
‘guard is always mounted, and an open table kept 
for the-council of state, even when the king is. not 
in his electoral dominions. , | 

The military force, in time of peace, is about 
twenty-four thousand men, and the revenues of the 
electorate amount to seven hundred thousand pounds, 
a considerable part cf which arises from the silver 
Te eal en SOR ae RCE 
_ Herenhausen, situated about two English miles 
to the north of Hanoyer, is always considered as 
an object of attraction to travellers. Our author 
says, he knows not whether he was more mortified or ~ 
surprised to find that’ this celebrated palace’ fell 
vastly short of his expectations. It was built in 
the year 1670, by the elector Ernest Augustus; 
the greatest part ‘is of wood, and though the apart- 
ments are large, they are far from being magnificent, 
Some of the furniture, however, is rich, and the 
pictures deserve admiration, Wis ers) | 

The gardens’ are yery beautiful, Mr. Hanway 
says, he had seen none in Germany to compare with 
them, though they were nop Jaid out in that exe. 
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quisite taste, of which there are so numerous spe- 
cimens in England. They are adorned with statues; 
and the jet d'eau, formed in 1716 by Mr. Benson, 
perhaps is unrivalled, as it throws up the water 
seventy feet high. Here, according to the German 
taste; 18 a sylvan theatre, adorned with statues, on 
which afe sometimes exhibited plays and masque= 
rades, : 

On the 15th of September, Mr. Hanway set out 
for Zell. By the road, he observed in several places 
_ the remains of antient buildings, about three feet, 

high, which the vulgar ridiculously nee care ma 
an era cceval with the deluge. 

Zell, which is subject to Hanover,’ is a consi- 
derable fortified place: The palace is situated on 
an eminence commanding a fine prospect, and is 
itself a strong post. The houses are mostly mean 
wooden structures. This place has an ineonsiderable 
trade with Bremen, by means of the river Aller. 

In his way to Weissendorf, he passed through 
a barren country, fit only to support flocks of sheep ; : 
and indeed this electorate supplies the greatest part 
of Germany with mutton, as Westphalia does with 
hogs, and Hungary with beef. 

On the 17th, lie arrived at Hamburgh, below whick 

city the banks of the Elbe in some places rise to 
a great height, and afford a delightful view of se- 
veral islets in the middle of the river, which is 
five or six miles broad. 
; Hamburgh is one of the towns belonging to the 
Hanseatic league, and is a place of the greatest 
importance, Its situation for trade and the repu: 
tation of its laws and government have peopled it 
with epulent merchants, who carry on an extensive 
commerce. It stands in the duchy of Holstein 
on the north side of the Elbe, where that rive: 
forms. many islands, and some Ne the streets ar 
80 low as to be frequently inundated by the tides. 

The houses 4 an general are ely built, ane 
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make a statcly appearance; but.many of the streets. 
are so narrow as to render it difficult to use wheel- “ 
carriages. However, there are some parts of - the 
town which are open and airy; but these, being 
more remote from the river, are less frequented 
by commercial people. 
Hamburgh is, with respect to Germany, what Am- 
sterdam is to Europe, —ihe general emporium of 
natural produce and manufacture. By means of 
canals, ships may unload at the warchonses, which 
are stored with the most valuable commodities. _ 
‘The whole number of vessels, of considerable bur- 
den; belonging to the town, & computed at four 
hundred; some of the largest of which trade to 
and from London. The British factory here is pos- 
sessed of as many distinguished privileges as any 
kody of foreigners enjoy in the commercial world. 
he fortifications on the land side are reckéned 
yery strong, The walks round the ramparts extend 
about four English miles, and, in most places, are 
very pleasant. On the east side of the town is a 
fine piece of water, formed by the Alster, within the. 
walls, which, in the summer, is covered with plea- 
sure-boats, The citizens have several gardens on 
the banks of the Elbe and the Alster; they are kept 
in the neatest trim; and, from their diminutive size, 
appear more like a puppet-shew than a rural scene. 
The city is divided into five parishes, which have 
as maby capital churches. Lutheranism is the es- 
tablished religion, and Roman Catholics are objects 
of great jealousy; but the Jews, the universal bro- 
kers of nations, live unmolested. ? ite 
~The government of Hamburgh is vested in four 
burgomasters, and twenty-four senators; fourteen 
ef whom are. chosen from among the merchants, 
and ten from the professors of the law. Thete are 
also four syndics, who act as secretaries Of state, 
and as many professed secretaries. Besides, every 
parish has the appoifitment of three gilicers, in the 
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nature of the tribunes among the antient Romans} 
and nothing of moment is determined by the senate- 
without their concurrence. ‘The populaticn within 
the walls may be computed at one hundred and 
eighty thousand souls, and itis probable, that the 
suburbs and adjacent villages -eontain_ about half 
that number. Except sugar-baking and cotton-print- 
ing, the manufactures of _ this pe are very in=_ 


‘considerable. 


The better sort of people, among the men, are 
very affable; but the women appear reserved. State 
and grandeur are here lost in the superior attention 
to commercial pursuits. Indeed the easy citcum- 
stances of the majority of the inhabitants, and the 
equality of the constitution under which they live, 
have infused a certain degree of ee inde= 
pendence, which tinctures their manners, - This spi- 
rit of insubordination 1s perceptible even in the lowest 
classes; not that it prompts them to acts of riot, 
but it’ gives.them a kind of eonsequence, which, 
where. ‘the-gradations of rank are peice Seok would- 
appear insolerit.. 

On the 20th of September, Mr. Wanway proceeded, 
to Blankeness by a delightful road, on the banks of 
the Eibe, which affords a fine and extensive view of 
part of the Hanoveri ian’ Gominions on ‘the west, and of 
Holstien, an appendage of Denmark, on the east. For 
some days he observed nothing worth notice in the 
country or towns through , which he passed. = 32+ 

On the Ist of October, he reached. Closter Seven; 
The surrounding territory is thinly inhabited; but, as- 
he approached Bremen, the aspect in fertility. and po-. 
pulation began to imprbve,. About three’ Euglish 
mies from Bremen, he observed three stones Dearing 


- the British arms, which mark the limits of the Sekar | 


verian dominions, 
Bremen isseated in a plain, oi on both ade of the 


Weser, over which it has a bridge. This duchy. 


formerly belonged to Sweden: but, beirig conquered, 
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by the Danes, was sold to the Elector of Handvér, in 
1716; yet only a small part of the town is su bject to 
that. electorate. The rest, with its adjacent territory, 
is independent, and is governed by its own laws and 
“magistrates. 

Calvinism is the peovailing religion here, and there 
are five churches for citizens of that persuasion. The 
inhabitants amount to about thirty thousand; and, 
were we to judge from the frequent appearance 
of Soli Deo Gloria, painted in large characters over 
their doors and windows, both within and without, we 
should conclude that they were pious indeed. 

Most of the streets are narrow, but many of the 
' buildings make a handsome appearance, and the shops 
arefull of merchandise. Inthe market-place is the figure 
of a giant, fourteen fect high, clothed in armour, said 
to represent a general who saved the city when it was 
in the utmost danger from its enemies. The great 
dome devoted to ‘the Lutheran religion is the most 
remarkable structure in the place. It is built in the 
gothic style, and seems to possess the quality of pre- 
serving the bodies of the dead from corruption. © In 
confirmation of this, it is reported that corpses, which 
had been buried one hundred and fifty years, were | 
“discovered entire, with their skins black and parched, 
but the features distinguishable, and the cohesion of 
the parts unaltered. [he vault in which they were de- 
posited is about six feet below the surface of the 
earth, arched over, and seems to have nothing extra- 
ordinary, A that the air is gt toon and perfect y 
dr 

Boats! persons have offered considerable sums ‘to 
have their bodies deposited in. this receptacle of mor- 

tality; but the priests, it is said, refused the idle 

boon; alleging thatit is the decree. ‘of heaven “ that 
man should return to the dust from which he was 
made.” 

The vicinity of Bremen being g subject to Saidleond, 
a long causeway is raised for the convenience of tra- 
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velling. Passing along this, Mr. Hanway re-entered 
the Prussian donainions, and at length arrived at Wi I 
deshausep, @ principal town, and the residence of the 
great bailiff of the district. 

From thence he advanced to Weds a pretty 
agreeable town, in the electorate of Cologn. Poverty 
and superstition rejon here unrivalled: a crucifix is 
pati bn on almost every spot subject to observation. — 

 Lingen was the next stage. This liesin the circle of 
Westphalig and is subject to the king of Prussia. ‘The 
town is fortified and the buildings are neat, the general 
character of places under the sovereignty of Prussia. 

Our author now approached the confines of the 
United States, where the women xppeared almost 
blinded with the smoke arising from the turf, which 


is here the usual fuel. ‘The little towns he began to . 


pass through exhibited that characteristic cleanliness 
for which the Dutch are so remarkable. 


Tn a short time he arrived at Daventer, @ large city 


in the province of Overyssel, whieh formerly consti= 


"tuted one of the Hanke tow els ‘but is now subject to 


* os 


the States. 
It stands on the river Yssel, whieh’ i is navigable for 


vessels of large ‘burthen. Over this stream isa wooden __ 


bridge, where passengers are subject to a heavy toll, 
The town is well fortified, and has a strong garrison. 


The houses and streets are heat, and the inland trade, 


is considerable. 


From hence is a regularstage to Wécithniven: and * 
about midway 4s Loo, a fapnarae: seat’ of the Prince of Xt 


Orange. Voorthusen is a mean village, and the en- 


virons are not very inviting. 
At the distance: of two German miles beyond this 


lies Amersfort. | On approaching. this place, evident. 


signs appear of the persevering industry of the Dutch. 
The tobacce- plantations are formed with great la- 
bour, and, for an article whose consumption is sO 


universal i in the United § States, saa ans no tapers a 4 


‘ troyble i is too great. 
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- Amersfort is an antient and pretty large town, on 
_ the small river Eems, which runs into the Zuyder-sea, — 

‘The honscs are clean to an extreme, but the manners 
of the people are far from being equally delicate; and 
their rusticity is shewn in their contempt for strangers. 

About two English miles from this town stands 
Soesdyke; a palace beionging to the Orange family, 
with a park eight miles in circumference, 

_ Ourauthor, being inrpatient to. reach Amsterdam, 
declined visiting Utrecht. In his way he passed 
through Naarden, the boundary of the province of 
Holland, and.a well fortified place, standing near the 
Zuyder-sea, From hence to Amsterdam is reckoned 
twoGerman miles. The whole country appears be-~ 
_low the Jevel of the sea, but is enriched with gardens 
and luxuriant pastures. In the avenue to Amsterdam 
isa causeway, lined with villages and gardens, which 
add greatly to the beauty of this artificiai country, 

The city of Amsterdam as well.as many others in 
the Netherlands are works of art and labour, not in« 
ferior to the greatest monuments of human industry in 
antient. times. It stands about two hundred and 
twenty mileseastward from London; and derives its, 

name from the river Amstel, or the dam of the Amstel, 
which, by corruption, assumes its present appellation. 

Our author computes that it is about four haudred 
years old from its first. foundation, and two hundred 
and seventy from the era that it was inclosed with — 
walls. _In 1570 the Dutch began to lay the basis of 
their. opulence and power. . Embracing Calvinism, 
and wearied with the oppressions of the Spanish go- 
vernment, they emancipated themselves into liberty, 
after a long struggle and many conflicts, and formed 
a great republic. pA 
. About the year 1660, the flame of liberty occasion- 
ed such a conflux of people to Amsterdam, that the 
walls were extended; and, by subsequent enlargements, 
they are become three leagues in circuit. The city is 
esteemed nearly one-third as populous as London or — 
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Paris; and within the walls are computed to be 

twenty-six thousand five hundred houses. f 

The main strength of the place consists in the diffi- 
culty of access both by sea and land; but the nume- 
rous shoals that obstruct the mouth of the Texel have 
proved no bar to commercial enterprise, though they | 
render navigation dangerous to ships of war. Econo- 
my is here perceptible in every thing: even the bas- 
tions of the fortifications, which are very numerous, 
have each a windmill. 

Many of the streets are lined with canals and plan- 
ted with trees. No wheel-carriages are allowed to be 
drawn here, except on paying aheavy duty. Coaches 
are set on sledges drawn by one horse, and on the same 
vehicle goods and merchandise, of every kind, are con- 
veyed from one part of the town to another. 

-. The houses are rather, distinguished for neatness 
than elegance; and the principal care of the inhabi- 
tants seems to be laid out in keeping them perfectly 
clean, which the aature of the climate renders in some 
Measure necessary; but personal elegance is far 
from keeping pace with domestic neatness. 

Of all the buildings in Amsterdam, the town-house 
is the most remarkable. Its front extends two hun- 
dred and eighty-two feet in length, its depth is two 
hundred and thirty-two feet, and its height one hun- 
dred and sixteen feet, exclusive of the cupola. The 
expense of its-erection cost three millions of guilders, 
which, considering the value of money at that period, 
is an astonishing sum; but it should be considered, 
that it stands on thirteen thousand large piles of wood, 

. so that the foundation greatly enhanced the expense. 
~ This immense fabric contains the offices and tribu- 
nals for the execution of the laws, in every branch 
of government. It is nightly guarded by a body of the 
burghers, who are charged with the protection of this 
great reservoir of the wealth of the United Provinces. 
The Bank, which is kept in the lower apartments, is 


said to contain immense sums of specie, 
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The Exchange is likewise a spacious and couveni- 
ent structure. It is supported by forty-six pillars ~ 
marked with numbers, and every merchant has his 
particular station, that he-may be the more easily 
found... 6 CS ; ? 

Though Calvinism is the established religion, all 
persuations are allowed the free exercise of their modes 
of worship.. The Jews are very numerous, and have 
several synagogues. To render marriages, however, 
valid, they must either be performed according to the 
rites of the established church, or the parties must 
first enter inte a contract before the civil magistrate ; 
after which they are indulged with their own particu- 
lar ceremonies. 

In passing over the Ya to Saardam, our author ob- 
served the various: purposes to which windmills are 
applied in this country. They are used for sawing 
timber, for grinding woods and other materials for 
dyeing, and almost every manufacture to which ma- 
chinery is applicable. ray = 

The dykes are prodigious monuments of labour, 
and many of them are lined with large stones. That 
which bounds the Zuyder-sea is raised sixteen feet per- 
pendicular, and goes off on an easy slope. 

The danger of such a dreadful element as the sea is 
almostequal to that of a volcano, and the Dutch have 
often suffered from its inroads. In spite of their ut- 
most skill and industry, their dykes have proved ineffec- 
tual to. secure them. In 1530, a great part of Zealand 
was overflowed, and, in the same century, seventy-two 
villages on the coast of Holland were swallowed up, 
and twenty thousand people perished. Other inun- 
dations have happened at different periods, and spread 
desolation over extensive tracks. . . 

Amsterdam is a prodigious magazine of corn, wine, 
timber, and naval stores. Its herring and whale fish- 
eries bring in immense wealth; and the rich produc- 
tions oftheir oriental possessions being poured in here, 
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add immensely to the opulence and commerce of this 
emporium. 

Though there are many Hollanders who live ele- 
gantly, “the manners of the common people are ex- 
tremely boorish. Our author observes, that he has 

seen a boatman, in a great city, strut up and down a ~ 
room with his hat on, “and spit with a careless air of 
‘insolence at the feet of a gentleman. who was treating” 
him with civility, and throwing emolument in his way. 
This behaviour they mistake for liberty, as if liberty 
were inconsistent with propricty of manner. 

Cheese, beer, Geneva, brandy, and tobacco, with 
red herrings, are the luxuries of. the common people, 
who, in their cups, are apt to mix rusticity with 
cruelty. 

Constant employment, coldness or complexion, and 
an ungenial kind of food, may, perhaps, account for 
their indifference to the passion of love. Except 
among the higher ranks, female beauty is scarcely to 
be met with, nor does their dress set off their homely 
persons to any advantage. 

The women here are “generally past parturition at 
thirty years of age; and, as the men are singular for 
their large breeches, so the women are remarkable for 
using pots of live coals, which they place under their 
petticoats, as they sit, to warm themselves; which is 
not only an offensive custom, but, in a physical light, 
is attended’ with many ill consequences. Hence “the 
proverb, “that the dirtiest piece of furniture in a 
Dutchman’s house is his wife.” 

Mr. Hanway quitted Amsterdam on the 16th of 
October, embarking at the Haerlem gate, proceeded 
down, the canal ina treckscoot to that town, passing 
through a succession of rich meadows well stocked 
with cattle, 

From Haerlem he proceeded. to Leyden, through 
a pleasant and rich country. This city is well known 
for its university, to which students resort from all 
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parts of Europe, The houses’ are neat, sna the sur- 
rounding gardens very pleasant; but bere the water 
becomes stagnant, and in consequence disagreeable. 

Our author next visited the Hague, which, having 
no inclosure, is denominated a village, though it is ' 
the most elegant place inthe United States. The 
streets are broad, and the gaiety and splendour of the 
inhabitants form a stricking contrast to the style of 
life in the trading cities. . The assembly of the States 
General being held here, draws hither all the principal 
people of distinction of the different provinces, and the 
ambassadors from the other European courts. In 
short, the Hague is the seat of amusement, of parade, 
and magnificence, in the United Provinces. 

Delft, which was the next place our author visited, 
is a very antient and pleasant town, environed by mea-- 
dows of considerable extent. This place is famous: 
for its earthen ware, and its population is computed at 
twenty thousand persons. 

Rotterdam, about seven miles distant, may justly 
be considered as the second city of Holland. Indeed 
it has several advantages over Amsterdam itself, par- 
ticularly with respect to the southern trade of Europe: 
besides, the navigation of the Maese is more safe and 
commodious than that of the Texel, and the air and 
water are better. 

Among other public structures is an exchange for 
the merchants; but the most remarkable edifice is the 
great church of St. Lawrence, i in which are the mo- 
numents of several persons of distinction, On the 
great bridge is the statue of the illustrious Erasmus. 

The British factory here is chiefly composed of. 
North Britons, who haye a Calvinistic church. Dur- 
ing the wars in T° landers, under the great Duke of 
Marlborough, an episcopal church was erected by the 
contribution a4 the age oflicers, merchants, and 
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On the 27th of October, Mr. Hanway sailed down 
the Maese to Helyoet Sluys. Though this is one of 
the best harbours in the United Provinces, the town 
is of no great extent. Here our traveller had the 
pleasure to find a small squadron of British ships of 
war, under the command of Lord Anson, intended to 
convey George IJ. to England. The sight of his 
country’s ships of war was the more agreeable, as he 
had not enjoyed such a view for the long space of eight 

ears. 
z Embarking at this place next day in the packet for 
Harwich, he landed safe on the British shore, after 
a passage of twenty four hours, and thus closed his 
extensive a. 
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TRAVELS IN z AES 
SER AE TAS 
ORIENTAL COUNTRIES, 
M. NIEBUHR, ~ 


iN OFFICER OF ENGINEERS, IN THE SERVICE OF. HIS 


DANISH MAJESTY. 


M NIEBUHR and five other gentlemen, all 
LY. men of science and erudition, were selected 
yy the King of Denmark, and sent, at his majesty’s 
xpense, to explore the various curiosities of Egypt, 
vhich present an inexhaustible fund for observation 
ind inquiry; but more particularly to investigate 
he local and political state of Arabia, a country 
10t frequently visited by Europeans. 

They first proceeded to Egypt, and from thence 
lirected their course to Arabia. By the pernicious 
nfluence of the climate and fatigue, two of the 
arty were deprived of life, and the health of the 
urvivors was much impaired. This induced them 
o embrace the opportunity of sailing in a ship bound 
or Bombay, where only M. Niebuhr and another 
ived to arrive; and soon after our author was left 
lone. After the melancholy loss of his associates, 
¢ remained in India no longer than he could find 
, proper conveyance to Europe, with the collection 
f curiosities which was left in his hands. Such is 
he outline of these extensive travels, 
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They embarkéd at Copenhagen, on the 4th of 
January, 1761, on board a ship of war, which was 
to carry them to Smyrna, and on the 7th of that 
month sailed out of the road. The commencement 
_ of their voyage was imminently unpropitious. After 
struggling with adverse winds for ten days, and des- 
pairing to gain any port in Norway, they, determined 
to return to Elsineur. 

On the 26th of - January, they again proceeded 
from that port, and passed the Categat, with a fa- 
vourable wind; but the storms and adverse gales 
obliged them a second time to seek the same har- 
hour; and in thirty hours they were carried back 
as far as they had advanced in fifteen days. Here 
M. Von Haven, one of they party, was so overcomé 
with the fatigues he had undergone, that he requested 
and obtained permission to travel over land to Mar- 
seilles, where the ship was to touch. 

On the 19th of February, they sailed out of the 
road of Elsincur a third time; but had scarcely pas- 
sed the Scaggen, when a violent wind forced them 
back ; and, fortunate it was, that they had so easy an 
opportunity of escaping danger; for such a dreadful 
storm soon arose after their return, that it was with 
difficulty they could preserve the ship in the har-+ 
bour. : vil agai 
Thus fortune scemed to be against their progress at 
the very outset; and.gave them warning of the un- 
timely death to which they were about to devote 
themselves. It was not till the 10th of March. that 
they left Elsineur for the last time. The wind, at first, 
was brisk, and they madé a rapid advance. In the 
northern latitudes M. Forskall* made some observa- 
tions on the phosphorie light, which the sea had been. 


* This amiable and intelligent man never lived to return; 
but. his observations in this voyage, though they did not receive 
his last touches, endear his memory to the lovers of natural his~ 
tory. ‘ Teas sew | 
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remarked to exhibit 5 and found it to arise from nu- 
nerous minute insects of the Medusa genus. 

In the beginning of April, they had charming wea- - 
her, and en the QIst of that month arrived in sight 
of Cape St. Vineent, and viewed with admiration and 
lelight the rieh and smiling landscapes’ on the coast 
if Africa and the southern ‘shores of Europe, which 
heir fancy contrasted with the bleak ° mountains of 
he north, they had so lately left. 

They cast anchor at the antient city of Marsaites, 
nm the 14th of May, and found the harbour fall of 
hips that were afraid to venture ont, on account of 
he English fleet ander Admiral Saunders. — 

Here they were joined by M. Von Haven, and, 
fter viewing the curiosities of Marseilles, they set sail 
ith three Danish ships, which they took under convoy 
n the 3d of June; and in eleven days cast anchor 
t Valetta, in the Isle of Malta. 

Valetta has a fine appearance when ceed from the 
arbour. The houses with terraces on their tops, 
nd built against sharp- pointed rocks, have quite an 
rientat aspect. 

Of the public buildings, the most superb | is the 
burch of St. John of Jer ‘usalem, whieh js endowed 
ith a considerable revenue, and has been enriched with 

great umber of valyable curiosities, particularly q 
istre with a chaia of pure gold, worth five hundred 
jousand crowns, The riches of this charch ad 
re said to ‘exceed those of the binba, at Mecea, an 
e Tomb of Mahomet, at Medina. 

‘The whole isle is one vast rock covered with a very 
in layer. of vegetable earth. This rock is calcareous; 
id the stones are so soft, when first taken out of the . 
larry, that they may be cut almost like wood. From 

is cirenmstance,a part of the fortifications of the city 
ive been hewn out of the natural rock. 

Malta * produces excellent fruits, notwithstanding 
e natural youl of its soil 5 and, as the inhabitants 
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have the happiness to live under a mild government. 
they culivate every spot to the utmost. oe 

Near the city, are some very remarkable cata. 
combs, or rather subterraneous dwellings, formec 
in the rock. They are so extensive, that it has beer 
found advisable to block up the entrance, lest curiou: 
people should lose themselves in tracing their la 
byrinths. pees 

On the 20th of June they left Malta ; and, on the 
13th of the same month, reached the Isle of Te. 
nedos, where they found the interpreter of the Danis! 
ambassador at the Porte, who brought orders for then 
to quit the ship, and proceed in a small bark to Con 
stantinople. At this island they were visited by a Tur! 
of some distinction, who so far forgot the precepts o 
the Alcoran, that he seemed to be a devotee o 
Bacchus. ; 

' They arrived at Constantinople on the 30th o 

July, and immediately repaired to the ambassador’ 
house at Pera, who received and lodged them witl 
great friendship. Se aes 

Being in haste to reach Egypt, they made but : 
short stay at Constantinople, on which, however, M 
Niebuhr made some judicious remarks. 

Including the suburbs, it is considerably inferio 
in extent to London or Paris; but it appears large 
than it really is, from the houses rising on the sides o 
the hills, in form of an ampitheatre. It is, perhaps 
difficult to fix the population with any degree of ac 
curacy. Travellers in general err in their calcula 
tions respecting cities of the east, which they estimat 
from their comparative extent with those of Europe 
Whereas, in Asia, the buildings are low and furnishe 
with courts, which occupy more space, while the in 
habitants are fewer in number. 

The streets of Constantinople are full of artizan: 
who. ply their respective trades in the open aii 
Thousands of workmen come in the morning, pur 
sue their labour in the streets all day, and return t 
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their houses in the country at night. This gives an 


appearance of a numerous population, without the 
reality. rae co 
The harbour of Constantinople is the finest in the 


world, and is always full of vessels. The medley of 


superb mosques and palaces, gardens and trees, which 
the City displays,’ are captivating to a stranger. But 
within, the streets are narrow, dirty, and irregular, and. 
every thing lessens the effect which the splendid ap- 
pearance at a distance produces. Of the palaces, 


— nothing is to be seen, but the high walls that surround 


thems he x pe 

The seraglio of the grand seignior is a vast, but 
an irregular, edifice; but our author was not permit- — 
ted to approach farther than the outer court. The 
whole city is plentifully supplied with water from three 
bents, or reservoirs, situated at the distance of three 
German leagues, and conveyed from thence by aque- 
ducts, constructed with immense labour and expense. 

This capital of a great empire has but slender for- 
tifications: even the celebrated castles of the Dar- 


_danelles seem incapable of along defence against a 


resolute enemy. But Constantinople would svon fall 
of itself, if care were only takento intercept the pro- 
visions it received by water, particularly from the 
Archipelago. 

_ The city of Gallata, opposite to Constantinople, is 


extremely populous. All the European traders, and 
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many of the eastern Christians, live there. Pera isa 
suburb to Gallata, and in it the ambassadors from the 
Christain powers have fixed their residence. ; 

The Greeks have twenty-three churches in Con- 
stantinople, and the Armenians three. A catholic 
clergyman resides at Pera, on whom the pope confers 
the pompous title of arch-bishop, and places him at 
the head of anumber of imaginary diocesans. By the 
laws, no strange sect is suffered to build houses of 
prayer iu the capital; -yet, several are connived at by 
government. en Dike 
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‘As soon as M. Niebuhr, who had been indispo 
was sufficiently recovered to travel, they set out for 
Alexandria, being furnished with proper passports 
and letters of introduction; and, to faetlitate their re- 
ception among the natives, they assumed the Turkish 
dress. ts) as 
On the 21st of September they entered the harbour 
of Rhodes, where they found the Captain Pacha, and 
some ships of war, This city still contains a number 
of noble old buildings, some of which are decorated 
with armorial bearings of the most antient families in 
. Europe, who resided here when the island was in the 
possession of the knights of St. John. The fortifications 
are still strong, and the Turks deem them impregnable, 
'» Here our travellers had the curiosity to dine, for 
the first time, at a Turkish inn. Dinner was served 
up in the open street, on a large stone seat, projecting 
from the kitchen wall. The vessels were coarse ill- 
fashioned earthenware, and they had neither knives 
nor forks; but the dinner was excellent, though char- 
pease ag lio et AO: Sh 
“In this island they witnessed the arbitrary manner 
in which the Greek Christians are treated. While on 
a visit to the bishop, in a village near tke city, some — 
Turkish musicians made their appearance, and insisted 
on entertaining the good prelate with music, which he © 
had no wish to hear. However, though he refused the 
intended concert, he was obliged to pay the musicians; _ 
nor did they then retire without insulting language, to 
which he was likewise forced to submit. eae. 
On the’ 22d they departed from Rhodes, in a” 
Turkish vessel, and had an opportunity of remar- 
king the extreme ignoranee of the captain and — 
crew, in every thing . relative to navigation, They — 
had compasses indeed, but they did not know how — 
to use them, and held their course for Alexandria by 
~ chance. : . roe. ope . 
The captain, his secretary, and pilots, spoke tolerable i 
Italian. ‘The secretary had visited Italy and Vienna, ; 


Shae be ee” ae tS Si 
and Seemed to have a very contemptible idea of Chris- 
tians ; for, when the authenticity of theif religion was 
urged, he rosé in a fury; and exclaimed: They who 
helieve in any other divinity but God alone are oxen 
Ried Hebeest SUA a te oh ; 

This zealous secretary was likewise iman of the 
ship, and consequently directed the: ¢rew in their 
prayers. One essential part of his form was, when 
Fepeating Allah Akbar, God is ‘great, to put his 
thumbs behind his ears, to mark the perfect ‘abstrac- 
tion of his mind from all worldly cares and the ele- 
vation of hissoultoheaven. = 5° ke 

The vessel was very full of passengers. Ina cabin 
above our traveller’s apartment were some Turkish | 
girls, who had been educated in the best style of the 
country, and were destined for the haram of some 
grandee: Those females, by degrees, began to grow 
familiar, and to express themselves by signs, for they 
had no common language to Converse in; but it. was 
afterwards found, that the most trifling attention was 
dangerous; and our author says it might have in- 
volved them in serious trouble, and remarks how 
dangerous it is for strangers to miake the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Turkish women. Boe, 
- During the voyage, eight of the ¢rew died rather 
suddénly, which spread some alarm lest the plague 
should be among them; but the Danish physician, 
who visitéd several of them, found no symptoms of 
pestilential infection. “te 

On the evening of the 20th of September they cast 
anchor at Alexandria. This city stands on a narrow 
isthmus, between a peninsula and the walls of the 
antient city, dividing ‘the two harbours. Though 
divested of its antient splendour, yet the remains of the 
magnificent buildings which it once possessed, palaces, 
femples, and mosques, with a pleasant intermixture of 
palm-trées, give it an aspect of beauty and dignity, 
shen viewed from the harbour. ~ 

The-antiquities and remains of the antient city have 
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been described by so many travellers, that we deem 
repetition unnecessary.* The obelisk of Cleopatra 
and the pillar of Pompey are superb monuments of its 
former grandeur, which have probably owed their pre- 
servation to their massy size and the durability of 
their materials. : ae : 

Our travellers visited the catacombs; and, though 
the Turks have absolutely ‘forbidden the exportation 
of dead bodies or mummies, they had the good for- 
tune to be able to convey one of the latter on board 

-an Italian vessel; but the Italian sailors, discovering 
what they had got on board, with a characteristic 
superstition, threatened the captain with desertion, if 
he did not return that pagan carcase, which they were 
sure would bring some mischief on them; and,:to re- 
move their fears, he was obliged to comply. 

M. Niebuhr says, that their excursions and curiosity. 
were not only repressed by the marauding Arabs, who 
are continually hovering about Alexandria, but that 
the ignorance and superstition of the Turks also im- 
posed restraints on them. Their measuring apparatus — 
was viewed with peculiar fear and mistrust... A 
Turkish merchant observing our author direct his in- 
strument towards the city, had the curiosity to look in 
the glass; and observing, with surprise, that a tower 
appeared inverted, spread a report, that the strangers 
were come to overturn the city. Similar instances 
occurred in other parts of Egypt, of the fear excited by 
viewing houses, through the glass, turned upside down. 
An honest peasant, who had attended their operations 
for some time, was so terrified at seeing his: native vil- 
lage inverted, that he requested a respite of a few 
minutes, till he could rescue his wife and cow from the 
destruction which seemed impending. 

Our travellers wished to proceed to Rosetta b 
tand; but the country was so infested by the wander- 
ing Arabs, that this design was laid aside as impracti- 


* See Pococke’s and Norden’s Travels in Egypt. 
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cable; and they went by water. Rosetta, or Raschid, 
isa considerable city, and stands on an eminence 
which commands a charming prospect of the Nile and 
the Delta. Hereseveral European consuls and mer- 
chants reside. In this vicinity are supposed to lie the 
ruins of thé antient Canopus; gnd it appears certain 
that, in former ages,abrauch of the Nile, now choaked 
up, passed by the site. 

‘After a short stay at Rosetta, they embarked for 
Cairo, and found the navigation of the Nile very plea- 
sant at that delightful season of the year. The inha~- 
bitants on the banks of this noble river are most ex- 
pert swimmers; but this facilitates their piratical 
practices, and’ often saves them from the punishment 
due to their crimes. ‘The Turks relate an instance of 
uncommon boldness and address in one of those rob- 
bers, who had been seized, and was brought before the 
pacha. That officer threatened him with instant 
death, when the villain only asked permission to ex- 
hibit one of his tricks, saying, that he hoped his dex- 
terity would procure his pardon. Then collecting his 
yaluables, and tying them up in a bundle, he began 
to play withit; and, while his guards were in anxious 
expectation ofseeing something farther, he put it on 
his head,— instantly plunged into the Nile,—and before 
the ‘Turks could recover from their surprise was safe 
on the opposite bank. ’ 

They arrived at Bulak, which may be considered 
as the port of Cairo, on the 10th of November, and . 
after investigating the antiquities in the vicinity, and 
taking a careful view of the natural and artificial pro- 
ductions of the country, on the ist of May, 1762, they 
set out for Damietta, which they reached in four 
days. This city is very advantageously situated for 
the Syrian commerce; yet no Christian merchant 
resides here. Formerly, a French consul and mer- 
chants livéd at Damietta; but, making too free with 
the females, the inhabitants rose amd massacred them 
all: {tis said that the pedple of this town have a par- 
hic 13 
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ticular aversion to the Christians, which probably 

has subsisted since the time of the crusades. Having 

viewed the city, they proceeded to one of the mouths 
of the Nile, called Boghas, which was formerly de- 

_ fended by a fort, till the garrison was frightened away 
by pretended apparitions. This kind of superstition 
is not very general among the musselmans; the idea — 
of ghosts is unknown in Arabia. 

On the 12th of May, they sailed with a fair wind 
to Bulak, where they arrived in three days. Bulak, 
which unquestionably was the Latapolis of antiquity, 
is a considerable town, and forms the port of Cairo, 
All goods from Damietta and Rosetta, and all exports 
from Egyptby the way of the Mediterranean, pass 
through this place. Hence it hasa flourishing trade, 
and is stored with all the productions of Upper Egypt, 
laid up in magazines. 

At Cairo, and indeed throughout Egypt, the Chris- 
tians are obliged to submit to many mortifications, 
and to pay the most degrading homage to the beys. 
In particular, neither Christians nor Jews must appear 
on horseback in the cities, but only ou asses ; and even 
from them they must alight when they met a Turkish 
lord. M. Niebuhr says, that an English consul, 

_ however, always appeared on horseback, but he dress- 
ed in the Mahometan style, and, by his hospitality 
and generosity to the poor, had acquired an ascendan~ 
cy over the natives, who tolerated in him any devia- 
tion from their established customs. 

Neither agricylture nor the arts are in a flourishing 
state in Egypt; and even commerce, for want of vari« 
jous subsidiary regulations, i is not carried on with that 
energy or advantage which might be expected ina 
cquntry that forms the chain of communication with 
so many distant nations. Saffron, rice, sal ammoniac, 
wax, and senna, are some of the principal articles .o! 
native export from Egypt. It imports are as various 
ps] its wants are numerous; w iat must always be the 
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ease in a country where neither industry nor ingenu- 
ity meet with proportionate rewards. ; 

_ Theres little diversity in the manners and customs 
of many of the Mahometannations in the east. The 
dress, in general, is adapted to theclimate and modes 
of life. As they are accustomed to sit cross-legged, 
their clothes are all very loose and wide. -! 

The dress of the Christians, in the east, is nearly the 
same as that of the Turks, except that they are pro-. 
hibited the use of bright coloured. stuffs and yellow 
Teather. European Christians, however, are indulged 
with yellow boots, and the use of any colour save. 
green, which, by usage, 1s reserved as the peculiar 
privilege of the faithful. cbs 

. A variety of modes of covering the head prevails 
among the people of the east; but this does not origi- 
nate so much from the caprice of fashion as from the 
discrimination jt affords of ranks and offices. In 
fact, the head-dress is the distinctive mark of the 
nation, the condition, and the employment, of the 
wearer, and even constitutes the livery of servants; 
each class of whom wear a particular form of bonnet, 
corresponding to the nature of their business, 

_ All the women wear drawers, even where the men 
do not use culottes. The veil, however,is the most 
important piece of their dress; and if surprised ina 
state of nudity, it has been found that their chief care 
was to cover their face. Such are the effects of habit, 
that the exposure of the face is reckoned the greatest 
delicacy: even female children of the lower ranks, 
who were running about perfectly naked, and gazing 
op our travellers, where not without their veils, 

The amusements of the people of every country 
are characteristic of their government and institutions: 
Among the orientals, a tinge of melancholy is percep. 
tible. The want of social intercourse, the exclusion 
from the company of women, except the passive slaves 
of their pleasures, render them silent and reserved ; 
and this taciturnity is increased by the despotism of 
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government, and their inacquaintance with letters or 
the fine arts. 

In Europe the ladies give the tone to manners and 
conversation; and diffuse a softened charm over do- 
mestic enjoyments, which, in countries where the in- 
- fluence of the sex is scorned, is unfelt and unknown. 

In the east, indeed, the polish of social manners is 
changed for something more masculine and austere in 
appearance, but, in fact, more puerile and insipid 
than cultivated minds can well conceive. The grati- 
fication of sense or the indulgence of indolence con- 
stitutes their bliss; yet they are not destitute of active 
amusements, such as equestrian exercises and the use 
of arms. 

In Egypt, Sytia, and Arabia, the favourite pastime 
of the middling ranks is to lounge in coffee-houses, 
listening to musicians, singers, ad tale-tellers, who 
frequent such places to pick up aliving by the exer= 
cise of their respective arts. In those receptacles for 
the accommodation of the idle, smoking tobacco is the 

universal custom, and the narcotic fumes of this herb 

seem not ill-adapted to allay the ferment of their 
heated blood, and to divert the spleen and languor 
which hang about them, by superinducing a shight 
degree of 1 intoxication. 

The Koran prohibits playing for money, and, for 
this reason, the orientals seldom amuse themselves with zs 
any game ‘of chance. However, as there are in all | 
countries some giddy and irreligious persons who are 
little swayed by precepts, so here there are some who 
forget the injunction of the prophet, and indulge their 
gambling propensity. But this is by no means gene~— 
ral, and the games which are usually played are 
chess, draushts, and trietrac, which ‘are suitable toa 


-. sedentary life and a splenetic humour.’ 


- Among the ‘l'urks and Arabs, a mah of rank would 
think it diseraceful to be a proficient in music ;nor do _ 
they appear to ‘be sénsible of the divine charms of 
harmony. ‘Their professed musicians are little esteemed 
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and il rewarded ; consequently an art despised by the 
great, cherished or admired by no connoisseurs, and 
unfitted to conduct either to fame or fortune, cannot 
be supposed to be carried to any degree of perfection. 
Yet many have good natural voices, and sing their 
songs of love with taste and feeling. rrr Ra She 

As music is little cultivated or encouraged, so 
Jancing would entail indelible disgrace on a man 
of respectability. The women, however, who prac- 
ee ho arts but such as are adapted to please the 
sense, value themselyes on their excellence in this . 
exercise, for the amusement of their husbands; and 
dancing girls are frequently called in to heighten the 
enjoyment of the festive board, or to excite the dor- 
mant passions ef the voluptuary. Notwithstanding 
the indecency of the dancing girls, the Mahometans: 
recard the promiscuous dancing of the sexes, as 
practised in Europe, with horror, and seem to think 
that ne persons of morals or education can thus — 
diebase themselves. Hence the prudence is obvious. 
of strangers accommodating themselves to the man- 
pers and opinions of the people among whom they. 
live, or at least of refraining from such practices 
as excite their contempt or aversion. © 

They have a species of interludes, or plays, as ab-. 
surbin their fable and construction as can be well 
magmed. Puppet-shows, however, are not only fre- 
quently exhibited, but tolerably performed. The 
puppets begin by paying compliments, quarrel by 
degrees, and terminate in fighting. 

Jugglers display their tricks in all the more public 
streets, and some of them are dexterous enough in 
their profession ; but the voluntary contribution of the - 
spectators, their only recompense, is so moderate, | 
that they barely subsist by their ingenuity. 

Monkeys, -dressed up in the European taste, by 
way of ridicule, likewisecontribute to the amusement 
of the populace. These animals discover extraordi- 
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nary intelligence and docility, and appear to be natu- 
rally fond of dancing. A captain in the service of the 
Fast-India Company informed our author, that he had 
frequently ordéred his drums to beat in ruinous pago- 
das; where monkeys were the sole inhabitants,” and 
that, at the sound of the martial music, even the dams 
with the young in their arms, left their holes, and 
_ would join in a dance to the number of some hun- 
dreds. Reh core ps4 

-- Of all counties in the world; Egypt presents to 
curious observation the greatest number of monuments 
of rémote antiquity. As the first dawn of learning ap- 
peated in this country, and the inhabitants were po- 
tent; rich, and enlightened, it naturally led toleave some 
trates of their existence and prosperous condition, 
which might descend to latest posterity. Three thou- 
sand years have elapsed since even the memory of the 
founders of some of the niost magnificent works in 
Egypt was lost; yet their labours still challenge 
comparison with the most capital performances of 
men, atid exalt our opinion of those who could pro- 
duce them. : re. we 

. Independent of the taste aad opulente of the an- 
tient Egyptians, several physical réasons have contri- 
buted to the preservation of their monuments. ‘The 
‘air is dry, and frost unknown. Wet and cold, there- 
fore, which waste away even the most solid fabrics of 
human cCoiistruction, have here no influence. ‘The 
soil too is prolific in the most durable materials for 
building. In Lower Egypt calcareous stones dre found, 
of a porous nature, of which no building, except the 
pyramids, have been raised; but in Upper Egypt the 
masses of granite are socompact and hard as to resist 
the agency of any influence, either physical or moral 
to destroy them; and of such materials the most 
stately ruins consist. The inscriptions engraven on those 
blocks of granite are so deep, that they appeal to have 
been originally intended for perpetuity; hence; if the 
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ey were not lost that could explain them, we might 
xecome acquainted with persons and transactions 
imtecedent to any written memorials in the world. 

Our author seems to think that the ingenuity 
of man_may still be able to deeypher some of the vene- 
rab be hieroglyphics which are so. frequent in Egypt; 
pat he mentions the impediments thrown in the way 
f such as wish to copy or study them on the spot 
y the ignorant prejudices of the natives. 

Though the chief object of our travellers voyage 
vas to visit Arabia, various causes detained them in 
-gypt for nearly a year. Christians are forbid to 
ravel by land with the caravan that annually sets out 
or Mecca, on account of the pretended sanctity of 
he pilgrims; they are, therefore, obliged to wait till 
be season when the Red Sea becomes. navigable, and 
essels sail from Suez for Jidda. 

While they were waiting with impatience for this 
ayourable opportunity, they were very desirous. to- 
mploy t their time to advantage, by v«siting Mount 
sinai, or Jibel-el Mokatteb, the celebrated hill of i in- 
eriptions. But this was impracticable, from the wart 
hat.raged between the Egyptiansand a tribe of Arabs, 
n the environs of Tor. At last peace and security 
rere restored by ‘concessions to the Arabs, and as soon 
s they had notice of this agrecable event, they pre- 
ared toset out 

‘Haying furnished themselves with provisions and 
rticles of furniture, they joined a caravan on horse- 
ack, except M. Niebuhr, who prefered a dromedary, 
nd on the morning of the 29th of August set out 
rom Cairo, and soon reached Suez. 

This city stands near the western extremity of the 
\rabic Gulpb, and makes but an indifferent figure. _- 
tis thinly inhabited, and so steiil is. the soil, that 
sareely: a plant is to be.scen in the vicinity. . 7 Tees, 
ardens, © meadows and fields, are here entirely 
nknown. Fish is very plentiful, and constitutes the 
rincipal support of life. ot a single spring of water 
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refreshes Suez. Ship-building is the principal em- 
ployment of the inhabitants; but, though their vesseis 
are certainly very durable, they are clumsy and inele- 
Panter a sets ; ; : 
e Mount Sinai lies at the distance of six days journey 
from this place. The governor was a bey from Cairo, 
and placed here in an honourable kind of exile. 
Being anxious to be recalled to the capital, when he 
heard our travellers were going to visit the unknown 
inscriptions in the desert, he wished them.te examine 
if they contained any notice of his fate. They, of 
course, excused themselves, as being ignorant of the 
sublime science that unveils futurity. 

As soon as they arrived at Suez, they set about pro- 
curing information relative to the written mountain; 
but found the natives, in general, as ignorant as them- 
selves of the route they were to pursue. At last they 
discovered a sheik, who, by his conversation, con- 
vinced them that he knew something of the matter, 
and they engaged him and two others to be their con- 
ductors. M. Baurenfiend, the panter, attached to 
the expedition, being taken ill, was left. at Suez, 
together with Messrs Forskall and Cramer, while 
M. Von Haven and our author pursued their journey 
to Mount Sinai. Be 

The first day. they travelled along the coast of the 
‘Arabic Gulph, through a sandy plain, and rested un- 
der a palm-tree, in a place called Moses’s Fountains. 
These are five holes in the sand which produce very 
indifferent water, and which immediately becomes 
turbid, whenever any of itis drawn.. 

The country through which they passed is famous 
as the scene of the emigration of the Jews under 
Moses; and they naturally wished to inform them- 
selves respecting the names of places; but could only 
obtain vague and unsatisfactory replies to their ques- 
tions. : 

When they arrived at the abode of the principal 
sheik who conducted them, and who was chief of the 
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tribe: of Leghat; they concluded that Mount Sinai 
could not be far off, and hoped that they might soon. 
reach it. While the sheik was entertaining his friends, 
M. Niebuhr ranged over several hills in the neighbour- 
100d, and, by accident, came to a sequestered spot, — 
where he found the wife and sister of their conduc- 
or; i a wretched tent, busily employed in grinding 
corn. ‘They presented him with a bit of gum, and 
lid not refuse a small piece of money in return. Ata _ 
ittle distance the sheik’s son was tending some goats; 
ind though a child, behaved with more civility and 
)ropriety than could have been expected from hi 
owards a stranger. sige eres 

On the 12th of September, being determined to 
proceed to Mount Sinai, they left the sheik’s abode at 
Beni Leghat. In ashort time they entered the famous 
Valley of Faran, which has retained its name un-— 
changed since the days of Moses. Its length is equal 
0 a journey of a day and a half, extending from the 
oot of Sinai to the Arabian Gulph. Part of it is’ 
aid to be very fertile; that which fell under the in- 
pection of our travellers only afforded pasturage to 
oats, camels, and asses. Some Arabs presented 
hem with dates, and one of the sheik’s wives gave 
hem some eggs and a chicken. : 

They now began to.ascend Mount Sinai, on the 
ide of which stands the convent of St. Catharine: 
(his building is of hewn stone and of considerable 
stent. The gate is always shut, except when the 
ishop visits them: at other times both men and pro- 
isions are drawn up bya pulley. Before the convent 
s a garden planted with excellent fruit-trees. : 
Without an introduction from the bishop, which 
hey were promised but did not receive, they found it 
mpossible to gain admission. While they were trying 
heir interest with these religious, a crowd of Arabs 
atheréd round them; and, as the monks appeared 
istressed, our travellers retired to some distance and 
ncamped; and, as a recompense for their discretion, 
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the monks soon sent them a basket of fruit, which 
they found very delicious in sacha parched situation. 

Under the guidance of a person, whom the Arabs 
dignified with the title of Sheik of Mount Sinai, they 
attempted to clamber up to the summit of that moun- 
tain, by a flight of steps cut out of the rock, said to 
amount to three thousand; but after reaching a 
chapel dedicated to the eideted Virgin, the guides 
maintained that they were at the highest accessible peak 
of the mountain, and our travellers were obliged to 
return, after making what observations circumstances 
would permit. 

Qn the 16th of September, they descended Jibbel 
Musa, and passed the night at the opening of the 
Valley of Faran, Ina defile they saw some inserip- 
tions in unknown characters, coarsely engraven in the 
rock, without order or regularity. 

When they arrived at Suez, they found their com- 
panions much recovered, and passed the gulph on 
their cattle, a little notth. of the rains of Kelsum. 
This, perhaps, was the first time that any Europeans 
had ever made this attempt; and the result convinced 
them, that the water in this gulph is much influenced 
by the tides; and that the Red Sea may be passed on 
foot, by watching proper opportunities. 

The inscriptions on the written mountain have lon 
amused the scriptural antiquaries; and it has been 
conjectured that they might tend to elucidate some 
part of sacred writ. Several of them have been. copied 
by learned travellers; bat, by degrees, the sanguine 
expectations which their existence awakened vanished 
away. Qur author thinks that they are of little con- 
sequence, and that they have heen executed by travel: 
lers at different. periods, who. wished to record theit 
names and the dates of their journies, with other cir- 
cumstances not more important. There appears nei- 
_ther regularity nor design in any of them, and such 
as are hieroglyphic are ‘evidently of Egyptian origin, 
and appear designed fur Repeleheal nonuinents, 
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Seon after they returned from Mount Sinai, the 
great caravan from Cairo arrived. After the arrival 
of the caravans, Suez seemed crowded with popula- 
ion; and, as such an immense multitude could not 
ong procure subsistence in this -barren spot, our tra- 
yellers hastened their voyage to Jidda. As several 
ailgrims were on-board the ship in which they took 
heir passage, they hired an apartment for themselves; 
ait the vessel was so crowded, and the sailors $0 igno- — 
‘ant of the art of navigation, that they hed little rea- 
on. to expect the voyage would be pleasant. 

On the 10th of Octoter, they weighed, in company 
vith threé other ships; and, as they anchored every 
ight, our travellers occasionally indulged their euri- 
sity by landing. A 

They kept coasting along till they reached Ras 
Mahomet, as the Turks think themselves lost when 
hey are out of sight of land; and, from their anskil- 
ulness, they have much reason to fear. Scareely a 
eason passes but some of their ships are lost. . Nor 
vas shipwreck the only danger our travellers had to 
ipprehend:. the apartment immediately under them 
1eing occupied by women, these thoughtless creatures 
ad set fire, by some means, to their linen, which was 
Irying; and, had not the crew been timely, alarmed 
yy their screams, the ship would soon have been in 
. blaze. For their carelessness they suffered a good | 
eating; but they were, at best, noisy and unpleasant 
eighbours. | 

Nothing remarkable presented itself on the coast 
yy which they sailed. ‘The last objects that termina- 
ed. their view on the side of Egypt were the celebra- 
ed emerald mountains, called by the Arabs, Jibbel 
Jumrud. ie 

M. Forskall had predicted an eclipse, which accor- 
ingly happened on the 17th of October. Among 
he Mahometans, a person who has such shill in astro- 
omy passes for a universal scholar, and, especially, 
or avery skilful physician. This occasioned M. Forskall 
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to be consulted by several passengers, who fancied — 
themselves to be ill, and for whom he prescribed some 
simple medicines; but, at length, one of the pilgrims 
‘complaining that he could not see by night, no other 
remedy seemed proper, but to advise him to light a. 
candle; which, instead of being considered as a banter, 
gained him great credit, and made the Mahometans 
very fond of him. 
When they approached the Isle of Kassani, the 
Turks began to express their joy at having escaped: 
the dangers of the passage, and at being so near to the: 
_ «@oast of Arabia. Tlluminations took place, and all 
was jollity and exultation. The sailors collected a 
dole from the passengers, and then threw it into the 
sea. : 
In doubling a cape, they were in considerable 
danger, from the intoxication of their pilot, who, 
pretending that he could not see the hills and land-: 
marks without his sight being cleared with some strong 
liquor, had drunk so much brandy, that he lost his’ 
sight and his other senses together. 

_ After stopping a day in the harbour of Jambo, they: 
continued their voyage; and, doubling Cape Wardan, 
anchored near a permanent settlement of Arabs, from 
whom they purchased a stock of provisions. Hae 

Pilgrims, in their first journey to Mecca, assume 
the ihhram immediately after passing Cape Wardan, 
if the state of their health will permit. This is a. 
piece of linen wrapped round the waist, and a linen. 
cloth, in the form of a scarf, thrown over the should- 
ers, the only covering they are allowed to wear; and 
in this state of nudity they remain till they have: 
visited the kaaba. aaa ani 

It may appear strange that Mahomet should have 
enjoined the observance of stripping, which is so 
dangerous to the health of pilgrims; but, perhaps, he 
little imagined that his religign would be propagated 
where warmer clothing was requisite to defend his fol- 
lowers from the cold. His design was, doubtless, to: 
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>commend humility ; and simplicity in dress; but su- 
erstition maintains local. customs and institutions, 
ven after circumstances have so changed as to make 
em counteract their original purposes. In a -chil- . 
ng climate, we see people i im the middle of winter 
epair to damp icy churches, because the primitive 
fhristians, in the mild church of Asia, assemble 
hroughout the year, im such buildings, which were 
here agreeable for their coolness. é 

On the 29th of October, they arrived in the har- 
our of Jidda. As money pays two and a half per 
ent. duty, our travellers, who had a considerable 
um with them, because bills of exchange are here 
nknown, were anxious to escape this impost; and, by 
oncealing the greatest part of their cash in the bot- 
om of their Semen abet, had the good fortune to 
yeceed. 

They entered the city under strong. Sas ceianis 
f ill-treatment from the inhabitants, but found them- 
elves agreeably deceived. The people of Jidda are. 
ceustomed to Christian merchants in the European 
ress; and our travellers frequented the coffee-houses 
nd- markets without attracting any particular notice. 
‘hey had letters of: syecommendation to the pacha, 
nd some principal merchants; but one, which they 
ad received from a poor sheik to the kiaja, or lieu- 
snant, was of mote service than all the rest. This 
heik was a truly worthy man, devoid of superstitivn, 
nd a friend to the whole human race. He had a 
meture of science, and had frequently’ visited our 
ravellers at Cairo, and assisted thenr im acquiring the 
trabie tongue; and, when he found that they were 
ound for this place, had not only given them: a re-— 
ommendation to carry with them, but had announ- 
ed their coming by: the last caravan. 

"The kiaja, thus. apprizéd of their visit, echo 
hem with great politeness, and, by his interest, they’ 
rere pone with 2 oat to lodge i in.” M. Forskall, 
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who often visited him, pave him a taste for gardening: 
and botany. 

After a few days, they waited on the pacha, who, 
having some knowledge of astronomy, wished to see 
their instruments, which he thought preferable to those 
used in the east, and introduced them to a learned 
Turk; but, as they had no common language to express - 
themselves in, and the interpreters were unacquainted 
with the terms of science, their conversation was su-. 
perficial and confined. - : 

. The news of the arrival of a party of Europeans, : 
among whom was an astronomer, soon reached Mecca. 
The brother of the reigning sheriff was, at that time, 
advancing with an army to attack the city; and, as an 
astronomer and astrologer are reckoned synonimous. 
terms among the Mahometans, M. Niebuhr had the 
honour of a message to consult the fates respecting. 
the issue of the contest. He excused himself on the 
just plea of ignorance, saying, that he cultivated astro-. 
nomy only for the improvement of nayigation; but M.. 
Von Haven ventured to reply, that, of the two brothers, 
he who was most like the founder of the family should, 
yemain victorious. The prediction was verified; and. 
the sheriff maintained his post. 

Jidda is surrounded by ruinous .walls, and has a 
battery with only one dismounted cannon remaining, 
Some cannon before the palace of the pacha are 
likewise good for nothing but to return thesalutes of the. 
ships which enter the harbour. In the city are several 
good houses of coral stone; but the buildings i in gene 
ral are wood, and very slight. . 

The environs are sandy and barren, and not a drop 
of spring-water is to be had. ‘The Tomb of Eve is still 
shewn on a spot at no great distance from the sea 5 
hence, if we are to believe tradition, these regions . 
have undergone no change of importance since the 
creation. 

Jidda has always constituted a part. of the dominions: 
of the sheriff of Mecca, The sultan anus sends a 
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pacha to the city, but his power is divided with th 
sheriff. The latter keeps an officer here, under the: 
title of vizier, and on him the inhabitants solely. 
depend. fe 

This is a great mart between Egypt and India, and 
is much frequented by shipping. Of almonds alone, 
the English are said to carry five hundred thousand 
weight annually to India, and the balm of Mecca is 
also brought hither from the vicinity of Medina, as 
an article of exportation. The imports, however, are 
of the first consequence in a commercial view, as 
Mecca and Medina are to be supplied from this 
market. 

Our travellers, according to their instructions, were - 
to proceed as soon as possible to Yemen ; but the pre- 
valence of the nerth winds detained them till the be- 
ginning of December, when they took their passage 
in an ill-constructed vessel, bound to Hodeida for a 
cargo of coffee. The kiaja furnished them with letters _ 
to the dolas, er governors, both of Loheia and 
Hodeida, and the pacha gave orders that their bag- 
gave should pass unexamined. — 

Their accommodation was of the most indifferent 
kind, but the veyage.was uniformly safe and pleasant. | 
After seven days sailing, they anchored near Ghun- 
fude, and, after @ short stay, proceeded on their 
yoyage. ‘They stopped again near Hali, to take in. 
srovisions, snd had an Qpportunity of seeing the 
ndependent Arabs, who live between the territories of 
he sheriffs of Mecca and Abu-Arisch. As they ap- 
proached their tents, two women came out to mect 
hem, unveiled, who had their eyes blackened with 
ead ore, and some ornamental black ‘spots on their . 
row, creck and chin. Those females, who were. 
Jmost naked, immediately asked for kochhel to 
lacken their eyes, and for elheune to dye their nails 
ellow. Our trayellers were not a little vexed that 
hey were not provided with such articles, by which, 
vey might haye gratified female vanity at a cheap rate, 
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Next day they came in sight of Konembel, a moun- 
tain sitnated inthe middle of the sea, sHid to have | 
been formerly a volcano, and which is, probably, 
the burning island placed by Arrian and Ptolemy in — 
these latitude, On the 29th of December, they 
entered the harbour of cones Oh where they cast 
anchor. — - Aa 

- Soon after, our travellers waited on ‘the dota, and 
expletned their wish to go by Hodeida to Mecca, - 
where they hoped to find some English ship, m which 
they might take a passage to India. Hitherto this- 
personage had only séen European merchants; and, 
when he understood from the letter of recommenda-- 
tion that one of them was a physician, another a © 
botanist, and a third an astronomer, struck with the 
singularity of their pursuits, and supposing they ia 
. bein-haste, he offered to send them to ‘Mecca on his own 
camels, if they woukd indulge him sts a short stay 
at Eoheia. “8 

) Delighted to find the Arabs more ajilined the far- 
ther they. proceeded from Egypt, and to meet with the 
additional assurance, that they might travel in secu- 
rity among a people who were the principal objects 
of ‘their’ inquiries; they brought their baggage on 
shore; and, in the evening, received a sheep, as @ 
present of welcome ar om the dole, and with 1 Jt a very’ 
kind letter. 

The dola, or emit, seemed vastly pleased with a 
sight of their instruments, and-was partic ‘ularly struck 
to observe small objects magnified in a microscope. — 
He assigned them a convenient house to lodge in; and, 
though the curiosity of the people was rather trouble- 
some, they found their situation —— beyond uci 
expectations, h 

The city of Loheia was fourlded stout three cen= 
turies ago, by the Sheik Scelei, a Mahometan saint; 
and, being buried there, the place soon acquired the 
‘character of ‘sanctity, and numbers of devout persons’ 
erected their habitations on the spot; from which the’ 
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city insensibly rose to its present state. The Sunnites. 
are the prevalent sect in this province, who, though. 
they are forbidden by the Koran to worship any 
created being, regard their saints with peculiar 
veneration, and even their descendants are dignified - 
with a kind of hereditary honeurs. 

. The territory of Loheia is arid and barren; but a 
considerable trade is carried on in coffee, which in- 
duces several merchants to fix their residence here. 
The city has some fortifications; but only one tower 
will admit being defended by cannon. Several of the 
houses are built of stone; the greatest part, however, 
are of mud, mixed with dung, and thatched with. 
grass. Round the walls within, are a range of beds 
made of straw, on which they sit or lie commodiously. 
enough. The water is very bad, and brought from a 
great distance on camels or asses, in earthen jars, sus- — 
pended on each side. . 

‘The’ inhabitants seemed curious, intelligent, and 
polished in their manners. All were eager to see the 
Europeans, and the wonders they performed. The 
physician had plenty of employment; and at Jast they 
sent a horse belonging to the dela to be cured, which 
one of their servants undertook, and succeeded. This 
exalted the poor fellow’s reputation, and he was af- 
terwards consulted about human patients. 

_ When they were shewn, through a telescope, a wor 
man turned topsy-turvy, and yet her garments cover- 
ing her, they were perfectly astonished, and repeate 
edly exclaimed, “* Allah akbar!” God is great! 
Two Arabs, one day, came to see them eat. One 
of them was a man of rank from Sana, the other was_ 
rom the province of Hatchan, where the greatest 
implicity of manners prevails, and strangers are sel- 
lom seen. This person asked a number of simple ques- 
ions which provoked laughter, and wondered to see 
hem eat, as it appeared to an abstemious Arab, with 
reat voraciousness, Seeing M. Von Haven about to 
grve a fowl, he laid hold of his hand, and exclaimed, 
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‘* What ! wilt thou eat still ?” and then went out in a 
Tage. 

“Some of the ened: occasionally ated them- 

selves with playing on the violin, and though musiciaris’ 
are not esteemed here, they had many listeners. An - 
old merchant visited them out of curiosity, and 
observed, that he had no dislike.to Christians; for 
that a diversity of religion was tolerated by the great 
God of all. ‘This merchant often invited them to his 
house, and entertained them with his adventures: 
Aceprding to his own account; he had been a great 
libertine, is commerce with the fair sex deserves that 
name in a country. where it is not held criminal ; and 
only lamented that the infirmities of age prevented his 
former enjoy ments. 

- Hearing that an English vessel was amited at 
Mecca;. they began to ‘think. of departing, having 
gratified their curiosity to the full in Loheia, and made. 
a large collection of rarities, which they resolved to 
send by sea. Their friend, the governor, was sorry 
to part with them, but continued his zeal te serve 
them. At taking leave, they presented him with a. 
telescope ; and, in return, he gave them a piece of silk, 
and twenty crowns were offered, as a fee, to the physi- 
cian. © The-money was refused, which created some 
‘astonishment. : 

- Having hired camels for uae hagpasd and horses 
for themselves, they set out on the 20th of February, 
and, in their. first day’s journey through Yemen, tra-° 
velled through a parched and barren track, and, about: 
midnight, arrived in a barge city, in which a deputy 
governor resides, to whom they carried a letter. 

Through the whole country they found water bad- 
and scarce; but security and civility made common 
inconveniences and fatigues seem light. On the 
morning of the 25th, they “atrived safe at : Beit-el- Fakih, © 
and delivered their letters. of recommendation, whieh, 
procured them a cordial reception. 

. This city stands in a well-cultivated plain, and is 
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ehiefly built of stone. dt has a citadel, which is 
detmed of great streugth in a country where armies 
are destitute of artillery. . Our travellers were accom- 
modated with a stone house, from which the proprietor 
had been dislodged by a. destructive species of ants, 
called Ard by the Arabs, and well known to natu- 
ralists for their instincts and mischievous qualities. 

_ Like Loheia, the city of Beit-el-Fakih derives its 
origin from a saint, and its very name implies “ The 
house or dwelling of the sage.” This saint, it seems, 
was a greater worker of miracles. The following is 
one of the most wonderful on record, and is even 
equal to the most extravagant legends of popish saints. - 
A Turkish pacha, who had been twenty years a_pri- 
soner in Spain, where he was bound with ponderous 
chains to two massy stones, had long invoked, in vain, 
the aid of the different saints in his recollection. 
Fortunately, at last, he bethought himself of the 
great Achmed, -and‘called on him in his turn, The 
gaint, though dead, it seems was not deaf; he stretehed 
out his hand from his tomb; and, at that instant, the 
pacha was conveyed from Spain, with his chains, and 
the stones to which they were fastened. This miracle 
took place on the eye of the anniversary festival of the 
saint, in the presence of many witnesses; and is as 
well confirmed as similar impositions on the credulity 
of men generally are. _ f ee 
Beit-el-Fakih is extremely well situated for trade, 
being gply half a day’s journey from the hills on which 
the coffee grows, and but a moderate distance from 
the harbours of Loheia, Hodeida, and Mecca, frota 
which this commodity is exported; hence this place 
naturally becomes the most considerable mart for it. 
* The dola at this city, who has an extensive juris- 
diction, left our travellers at liberty to pursue their 
own inclinations; and as the people were civilized and 
hospitable, they neither wanted his protection nor 
were sorry for his neglect. They amused or informed 
themselves, as choice or fancy directed ; and M. Nie- 
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buhr took this opportunity of visiting Ghalefka, 
accompanied only by a single servant, and with searce- 
ly more Conveniencies than an Arab would require. 
¥ndeed, he had become hahituated to the Arabian style 
of living, and found that many superfluities might be 
dispensed with, whieh eee eee luxury deems ne- 
eessary. 

In his way to Ghatefki, M. Niebuhr saw nothing 
remarkable; his road being ehiefty through shifting 
sand. ‘This city was once ina flourishing condition ; - 
but its harbour is now so choaked up, that no vessels, 
however small, can enter ; consequently the place has 
fallen into decay. Not only has the sea receded from 
the coast, but the banks of coral have increased, and 
the sand, accumulated by the wind, has risen into a 
hill of considerable height. : 

_ The ruins of a mosque are still to be seen heres 

erected in honour of a saint, who, by his prayers, 
obtained from heaven an excellent spring of water, 
for which the inhabitants still revere his memory. In 
this vicinity our author found two stones with * Kusie 
“inscriptions, which he copied. 

Having seen every thing worth notice about Ghac 
lefka, M. Niebuhr set out on his return by the wayof 
Hodeida, which he reached the same evening. The 
general aspect of the country through which he passed 
was sandy and barren, but occasionally enlivened with ~ 
a few date trees. 

The harbour of Hodeida is incapable of admitting 
Targe vessels; and the town itself is but very ineonsi- 
derable, though it is defended by a citadel. Here our 
author found his friends, Von Haven and Cramer, who 
had come to deliver letters of recommendation to the. 
dola, or governor. Ina short time M. Niebuhr left 
them, and having reached Beit-el-Fakih without any 
disagreeable incident, began to. plan another excursion 


_ ™ Kusicis the antient Arabic character in whieh the Koran was 
written. . 
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to Zebid, once the capital of Tahama. A poor but . 
Jearned Arab acecompenied him, and much contri- 
buted to the pleasure of his journey by his eutertain- 
ing conversation. ~~ Mii, 

Passitig some coffee-houses and small hamlets, they 
came to a large village, named El-Mahad, delight- 
fully situated in a valley, which receives the waters 
that fall from Mount Rema. <A large quantity. of 

. indigo is produced here; and in the vicinity antiently 
stood a considerable city, of which not a vestige 
Temains. oe ei! 
- Having travelled about five German miles, they — 
arrived at Zebid, situated near the largest and most. 
fertile valley in all Tahama, which, in ‘the rainy sea- 
‘son, is perfectly inundated. This city was once the 
residence of a prince, and the most commercial place 
in the province; but it now retains only the shadow 
of its former splendour. Viewed from a distance, its 
mesques and kubbets give it an air of grandeur; but 
a closer inspection dissipates the illusion, and shews 
only poyerty and misery. pice 
- Abulfeda ascribes ¢ight gates to Zebid ; but of these. 
‘only five remain. The walls of the old city are de- 
molished to the very foundation, to supply building- 
materials for new houses.. This place is still distin- 
guished for an academy, in which the youth of -'Taha- 
ma, and part of Yemen,;Mtudy such sciences a3 are 
cultivated among the Mahometans; besides, it is the 
seat of a dola, a mufti, and a cadi. 

At the inn M. Niebuhr met with, the most vain and 
foolishly loquacious man he had yet seen among the 
Arabs. He was a sheriff of the first rank ; but, being 
poor and dissipated, travelled about the country, sub- 
sisting at the expense of the more opulent professors 

_of his'religion. The pride of ancestry, and the vanity | 
_of being known to many great personages, never were 
more conspicuously displayed than in thig weak man’s 

conversation and manners; yet; with all his affectation 

of superior consequence, he frequently abused hisson, 

ay dt) eA ee sad? © Yi ieie 
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- a boy about ten years of age, calling him “ Keelb, ibn 
koelb,” dog, son of a dog. 

Having finished his researches about Zebid, M. Nie- 
buhr set ‘out: -for Taheete, once a,town of some magni- 
tude, but now dwindled to a small village. Stili, How 
ever, jt is adorned with several mosques and houses 
of prayer erected over the tombs of saints, or opulent 
persons. Ibn Hassan is the ‘chief of the saints, and 
his tomb is nightly illuminated with: lamps ; yet one 
of his descendants keeps a house of entertainment in 
the place. Finding little to gratify curiosity here, our 
author returned to Beit-el- Fakih; and, being now ccn- 

winced of the ease and security with which a person 
might travel ‘through Yemen, soon after set out for 
Kahhme, 

The fast of Ramadan was now -appimeehine: which 
gave our author some concern, because he had for- 
merly witnessed the displeasure it gave the Turks to 
see him and his assogiates take the least refreshment ; 
but he soon had the satisfaction to find that the Arabs 
were not so abstemious ; and that, when they indulged 
a little one day, they reconciled it to their consciences, 
by engaging to fast on some other occasion. 

M. “Niebubr expected to find some remains of an- 
tiquity in the ruins of the city of Lelue, and, no | 
sooner was he arrived at Kahhme, than he set out in 
search of them. He saw only a large burial place, 
filled with pentagonal stones, cight inches in diame- 
ter, and four or five feet long. At first he imagined 
from the uniformity of this tegular figure, that they’ : 
were the work of art; but he soon perceived a hill 
in the neighbourhood, wholly composed of pentagonal 

stones, whence these ornaments of the cemetery had 
been derived. In this hill, vertical eolumns rose one - 

over another ina parallel body, and apparently joined 
by a slight coment, Piles of the same kinds of rocks — 
are fou nd i in many other parts of Arabia, and are wns : 
questionably of that kind called basaltes. Be ic * 
“Dyring - M. Niebuyhr’s erenicioms ae companfons ; 
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- had not been idle. M. Forskall had made many bo- 

_ tanical discoveries on the ‘hills which produce the 
cofiee ; and our author was now induced to join his 
friends, whe were at no great distance from Kahhme. ~ 
He came up with them at Bulgosa, one of those vil- 
jJages whose inhabitants subsist on the profits derived 
from the cultivation of coffee. In this yicinity, nei- 
ther asses nor mules can be used: the hills, which are 
chiefly of basaltes, are so steep, that they can only be — 
ascended by narrow paths on foot, 5; 

_ The cofice-trees are planted on terraces, in the form 
of an amphitheatre; and their blossoms exhale an 
exquisitely grateful perfume. In some plantations — 

’ they are artificially watered, and by this means yield 
two crops a yeat instead of one; but the second is 
esteemed inferior in quality and flavour. 

~ Bulgosa lies considerably above the level of the © 
plain; yet scarcely had they climbed half the ascent 
to Kusma, where the dola resides, on the loftiest peak: 
of this range of mountains. _ Enchanting: landscapes 
there meet the eye on eyery side. a 

At Bulgosa, where they passed the night, they 
found the women less reserved than in the cities; they 
appeared unveiled, and talked familiarly. Their com- 

-plexions were fairer than those in the plain below, 
which may be ascribed to the superior freshness of the 
air, ; 

On the 20th of March, they returned as far as 
Iadie, where the climate is temperate, and the water 
fresh and pure. From the, house of the sub-dola 

here, they enjoyed a singularly beautiful prospect, 
In a short time they retutned to Beit-el-Fakih. . 

The inhabitants of that city were astonished that 

_ mien should expose themselves to the dangers of the 
climate, during the intense heats of the season; and 
advised them to take care of their health. But when 
they saw the strangers persist in neglecting this salu- 
tary advice, which humanity dictated, and that they 

_jiyed expensively without trade, the natives began to 

vs ree . 
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imagine that they possessed the art of making gold ¢ 
and that M. Forskall, in his rambles in the mountaing,: 
was seeking plants which might be necessary in this 
great operation. Our author, too, was again set 
down for a magician; but fortunately these cahvewa : 
conjectures were. confined to the Salt circle of es. 
acquaintance. . 
_ . M. Niebuhr and M. Forskall next planned an ex- 
cursion to Udder and aces, each expecting to find — 
- some new gratification in his favourite studies. Their 
preparations were easily made. They hired two asses, 
‘and the owner attended them on foot, serving at once’ 
for their guide, servant, and interpreter. By this 
time their beards were grown long, and their appeat- 
ance was wholly oriental. Each likewise had assumed’ 
an Arabian name, and they were no longer considered 
by any one as Christians of the west. 

The first night of their journey they lay at. Robo. © 
Next day they saw a running stream called Wadi 
Zebid, the first they had met with in Arabia. Its 
channel was very broad, but, as no rain had fallen for 
a long space, it was shallow. This river, after it enters 
Tahama,: expands into a lake, and is lost among the 
sands. 

Same day they anus Mount Sullum, where they 
had been g given to understand there were hieroglyphics, 
or inscriptions; but they discovered nothing of this 
kind, save some rude figures, the amusement of the 
shepherds at their idle hours. 

Soon after they canre to Machsa, the residence ef Bes 
sub-dola, and the seat of a weekly market; but a 
poor miserable place, where the huts are so low that: 
a man cannot stand erect. The only provisions they 
could obtain in this district were coarse Durra bread, 
made of millet.and camel's milk ; but the water was 
delicious. 

On the 28th of March they entered a more rian 4 
track, where the houses were much morecommodious; 
and hastily passed through a village, in which a fair 
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was held; and inthe vicinity they observed a glittering 
micaceous sand, which has lead the people of the 
country to Alippose that the neighbouring mountain 
contains gold. — 

The.inhabitants of those parts had long been ooking 
impatiently for rain, and had made due preparations 
for receiving the benefit of it when it came. Crossing 
several small rivers, which seem to be numerous in this 
part of the country, they passed several plantations 
of coffee-trees, and in the evening arrived at Udden. 

This town contains about three hundred houses, alk 
of stone. An hereditary sheik is the governor, who 
resides in a palace seated on a high hill, without the 
city. The population of Udden is considerable, on 
account of the abundant produce of the coffee-trees 

in the vicinity, esteemed the very best in all Arabia. 

Leaving this place on the 30th of March, they 
advanced through a well-peopled country; and, passing 
a very steep mountain, they found a reservoir of ex- 

cellent fresh water, provided by the bounty of the 
_Arabs for the accommodation of travellers. Such 
_ reservoirs, or madgils, as they are called, are all of a 
conical figure, and provided with a vase for drawing 
up the water. ‘They abound in the fertile parts of 
Yemen. © / 
_ By means of a thermometer they ascertained the 
~ remarkable difference between the temperature of the 
air upon the hills and in the plain. The dress of the 
inhabitants affords the same indication: the people of 
Tahama were almost naked, while those of the moun- 
_ tains were clothed in sheep-skins. 

So effectually were our travellers disguised, that the 
mistress of a coffee-house, where they took up their 
lodging one night, took them for Turkish priests, and ° 
recommended herself to their prayers. 

At Dsjobla, our author was saluted by the name 
of Hadgee Achmed, by a person who took him for an 
old acquaintance. This town is the capital of a 
district, and the seat of a dola. It stands on the 
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brink of a precipice, and contains about six hundred 


houses, of a good appearance. The Jews have a se~- 
parate quarter without the city, as is customary 


throughout Yemen. — RA Mia * 
Though Dsjobla has been celebrated for ages, they 
~could discover no remarkable antiquities about it; 
but, from the monument of a Turkish pacha, they had 
a proof that the conquests of the Ottoman Porte have 
been extended over thos¢ mountainous regions. | 
Proceeding in their route, by winding paths, over @ 
_ country diversified by many inequalities of surface, 
they lodged at a simsera, or caravansary, and then 
entered on a paved road, which passes between Mocca 


-and Sana. Soon after they came in sight of the 


citadel of Taces, but did not enter that city-. 


They then crossed a plain covered with date-trees; 
after which, regaining the mountains, they entered - 


-the territory of [bn Aklan, which, though stony, is 
well cultivated. On the 4th of April, they several 
times crossed the Wadi Suradsji, a pretty large and 
rapid river, even in that dry season. In this desert 
track, on the confines of Tahama, M. Forskall had 
the happiness to discover the tree which produces the 
balm of Mecca. ‘The plant was then in fiower, and 
thus furnished a good opportunity for examination 
and description, The Arabians call it Abu Scham, 
or the sweet-smelling tree ; and know no other use for 


it, but to perfume their apartments by burning the 
wood. 


Tn the evening they arrived at the city of Hes,a ~ 


small and ill-built place, though the capital of a 


district, and the seat of a dola, who occupies a small — 


fortress. A considerable quantity of earthen ware is d 


manufactured here, particularly coarse drinking-cups. 
Next day they passed the river Suradsji, which 
they had seen among the hills, without wetting their 
fect. In Arabia the rivers frequently decrease as ‘they 
approach the sea, contrary to those of Europe. 
On the 6th of April, they again‘reacked Beit-el- 


teats. 
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Fakih, andfound the heat almost intolerable; after 
having for some days enjoyed the cool and refreshing 
breeges of the mountains... <<" ~ : 
The health of the party began to be seriously 
affected, from the ardour with which they had pursued 
their discoveries, and the want of due precautions, in 
a climate te which their constitutions had not been 
assimulated. Our author was seized with a violent 
fever, and M. Von Haven was likewise indisposed. 
He had been attacked with the scurvy, and the lassi- 
» tude this occasioned confirmed his disease: It seems, 
indeed, that all the gentlemen ate flesh-meat daily, 
though their friends, who were better acquainted with 
. the climate, dissuaded them from this practice. Wine 
-and brandy they had long wanted, and even the 
water was far from being good. 
On the 17th of April, by some means a house took 
- fire, and as the wind assisted to spread the conflagra- 
tion, a great part of the city was soon burnt down. 
_ The inhabitants, however, retained their usual tran- 
quillity: no cries nor complaints were heard: and, » 
_ when addressed with expressionss of condolence, they 
_ calmly replied, “It is the will of God.” Indeed, 
when such accidents happen, the Arab loses little, 
and, therefore, his stoical apathy is the less wonder 
ful. ; ah de “i an 
_ Assoon as M. Von Haven and our author were 
sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigues of travel~ 
ling, it was determined to leave Beit-el-Fakih, Ac- 
cordingly they set out on the 20th of April, and took 
the road to Zebid.. That M. Forskall might have an 
' opportunity of pursuing his botanical researches, he 
travelled by day, accompanied by M. Niebuhr, con-, 
trary to the usual custom in Tahama; while the rest 
of the party came up by night. ay 
‘On the third day of their journey, they arrived at 
the large village of Mauschid, where they were alarm- 
ed with an account of a skirmishing war between two 
families, in which a man had been killed tue preced- 
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ing day; but they soon had the satisfaction to be as= 
sured, that such private feuds never Vaca, oe the 
public tranquillity. 

After an unpleasant journey, they entered the city 
of Mocca, were their baggage was inspected; and — 
they were directed to a kan where Turks lodge, on the 
‘supposition that they might find some of their coun-. 
irymen there. 

"At the time of their arrival, Cee was an English 
merchant from Bombay in the city, but they were 
unwilling to address themselves to him, lest he should _ 
suspect them of false pretences. They had likewise — 
introductory letters to the dola and others of the first 
distinction; but, having contracted an acquintance 
with Ismael, the son of Seid Salek, a merchant of 
Mocea, they unfortunately attached themschiia to him 
and his father, before they knew the duplicity of their 
conduct and the infamy of their characters, It seems - 
that those persons nrade it their business to insinuate 
themselves into the good graces of strangers, merely 
to prey upon them ; and, when they found their hopes 
frustrated in this respect, they laboured, out of spite, 
to do our travellers every ill office in their power. 

They embroiled them with the custom-house officers, 
on purpose to have an opportunity of bringing them 
off for a reward. The chests of natural curiosities 
were opened and searched. A barrel of fishes from’ 
the Arabic Gulph, preserved in spirits of wine, was 
emptied, and spread a terrible feetor over the custom- 
house; but, when the officers came to a vessel, in 
which serpents were preserved in a similar manner, 
the Arabs were quite terrified, and the dola, who was 
present, swore that — should not ‘remain a single 
night in the city. 

‘While our travellers were engaged at the custome ig 
house, a servant came to saienin them, that their — 

~ books and otber property had been thrown out of the 
windows of the house which they had_ hired, and that — 
the door was shut against them, . They could neither 


, 
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find the treacherous Ismael nor his father; and they 
were In danger of lying in the streets, or of being 
driven out of the town in disgrace, had they not pre- 
vailed on-a citizen to receive “them into his house, on_ 
condition, that he might. not be amenable to ) govern~ 
‘ment for so doing. 
_ The English merchant, Mr. Francis Scott, haying 
heard of their difficulties and perplexities, though. 
they had not visited him, gave them an invitation to 
dinner, which, under such circumstances, could not 
fail to be acceptable, - This gentleman expressed a 
warm desire to serve them; and they began to see 
their folly, in not paying their court to him at first. 

While their chests were detained at the custom- 
house, Ismael had advised them to offer the dola a pre- 
sent of fifty ducats, and hinted that he would be the 
bearer of it. By this time the eyes of our travellers 
were opened, and they solicited an interview with the 
dola themselves; which being granted, he blamed them” 
for not applying to him in the first instance, and direct- 
ed theireffects to be delivered without any farther exa- 
mination. — 

During this ae of doubt and altercation, the’ 
-dola had been wounded in the foot in exercising his’ 
troops, and was advised, by his attendants, to send for 

the European physician, M. Cramer; but apprehen- 
sions were entertained that he would administer im- 
proper medicines, out of revenge for the treatment 
received. ‘The cadi, however, removed some of the’ 
governor’s prejudices against the strangers, and con- 
vinced him that Europeans ought not to be blamed or 
despised for collecting shells, insects, and appeiles, 
of which the Arabs knew not the use. 

- Accordingly M. Cramer wassent for on the ath of 
May, and solicited to undertake the cure of the dola’s 
wound, which, under the hands of four or five empirics, 
was daily. becoming worse. This introduction gave 
the party great satisfaction, and afforded them fre~ 
quent opportunities of conversing with the dola, who 
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promised themt satisfaction for the insults and inju-- 
ries they had endured. 

They now found themselves secure at Mocca} 
but disease renewed its attacks; and from its power 
no favour could protect them. Our author fell 
violently ill of a dysentery, from which, however, 
he recovered; but M. Von Haven’s health began 
rapidly to decline. He was totally unable to bear 
the heats of the day, but was tolerably well in 
the night. At last he ventured to lie several 
nights successively on the roof of the house; in 
the open air, with his face uncovered: On the 
night of the 24th of May, he took cold, and was 
so ill, that two servants were necessary to carry — 
him down into his apartment. His fever became 
doubly violent, he grew delirious, then sank into 
a lethargy, and expired in the night. 

He was buried in the European cementery with — 
all due solemnity. He had paid particular atten- 
tion to. oriental literature; and, by his untimely 
death, the public were deprived of many interest- 
ing discoveries and observations of this kind. 

‘Tt was now unanimously agreed on to leave Mocca, 
though the party was divided in their opinions as to 
their future proceedings; some wishing to remain 
another year in Arabia, while the remainder were for 
returning immediately to Europe. 

As M. Cramer was engaged in attending the itis, 
they had some difficulty ‘to obtain his ‘permission to 
depart; but, on urging the plea of health, they were 
allowed to set out for Taces; with proper recommen- 
dations, and a servant, who acted as a spy. The dola- 
had liberally rewarded the physician tor his attend- 
ance, and seemed anxious to detain them in this 
country. 

Their journey to Taces was ances of occurrences. 
The dola of this place received them with due atten- 
tion, and interchanged presents with them. me soon 
- felt the salutary efiects of ais change of climate 5 for, 
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instead of the oppressive heats under which they faint- 
ed at Mocca, here they’ had refreshing rains almost 


every evening. z 4 i: 
The city of Tacs is compassed by a pretty strong 
wall, with two gates, and hasa garrison of six hundred 
men. It stands at the foot of the fertile hill of Sab- 
ber, and is supposed to- be under the protection of a 
- famous saint, named Ismael Mulk, whose remains are 
buried here, and concerning whom they have this le-- 
gend: that a beggar, being refused charity by the dola, 
went to the saint’s tomb to implore his aid, when the 
corpse stretched out its hand and gave him an order on 
the dela for one hundred crowns. ‘This order was . 
niinutely investigated and allowed to be genuine; but 
to prevent such acts of charity at the expense of others 
‘in future, the tomb of the saint was inclosed by a wall, 
and no one is allowed to approach it. 
In this city and its vicinity are many ruinous mos- 
ques, and one of themis in a style of architecture that 
seems to indicate its having been built by a Turkish 
pacha. The palaces erected by the last lords of aces 
~ are handsome edifices, but the town in general is not 
fine; and the revolutions which have taken place here 
have evidently diminished its former grandeur. __ 
The ruins of two antient cities are still visible in the 
_ neighbourhood of this place: they were named Od 
dena and Thobad, Some parts of the walls of the 
former are still standing; the latter was the residence 
of the kings of the country ; but its only existing ves 
‘tiges are the ruins of some mosques. tp 
The dola and the sheiks, who occupy Mount Sab- 
ber, being on ill terms, M, Forskall could not obtain 
permission to botanise upon it, though its exuberant 
fertility, according to the Arabs, produces every 
species of plant to be found in any part of the world. 
Such treasures, though they were no doubt exagge- 
rated, tantalised our botanist by being daily before his 
eyes, while he was not allowed to reach them. 
_ " Confined to the town, or ynsafe beyond its limits, 
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they amused themselves in the best manner they could, 
and used various expedients to obtain protection in. 
more remote excursions; but, when they flattered 
themselves they were just about to succeed, the dola 
sent to inform them, that they were ordered to return 
to Mocca ; and, when they hesitated to obey, at last he 
told them in person that they must quit Tacs next 
ays 
‘Secing no means to alae the dola’s orders, 
me they were preparing to comply, when a letter ar- 
rived from the iman,-in which they. had permis- 
sion to go to Sana, and to carry their curiosities 
~ with them. New difficulties now arose about 
obtaining camels; but, by the generous interfer- 
‘ence of the cadi, to whom they were indgced to 
‘apply, from his benevolent character, they were at~ 
last provided with cattle and a guide; and the 
cadi, unsolicited, had the farther “goodness to re- 
commend them to the iman’s* vizier, in terms that — 
shewed the goodness of his heart and the urbanity of © 
his manners. 
They left Taces on the 28th of June, and, for 
_ the. two. first days, travelled over an uncultivated : 
and desolate country, with few villages. On. the - 
Ist. of July, having crossed Mount Mharres, they» 
entered on @ more “fertile track, and soon after 
arrived at the city of Abb, consisting: of about 
eight hundred houses, most of thera i ina good. myles 
ei building. 
* Proceeding down Meu Abb by. seven: foada 4 
they crossed” a country of varied surface, with se- 
veral houses for. the protection of travellers scattered, 
- over it. 

Next day they began to. ascend Mount Sinan’ 
by artificial ways, carried in. a winding direction 
round those places which are too Steep: for a direct. 


M. Forskall began to. be. seriously indispaecad 
and so weak as to be unable to sit aol ore 
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‘The Arabs could not be prevailed-on to carry a 


- Christian, | and, as they found themselves under 


the necessity of reaching Jerim, they were obli- 
, ged to place a bed on the camel; and, though 


they moved but slowly, this illustrious - but un- 
fortunate man was in a deplorable condition before 


ss they reached-the town. 


For some days after their arrival at Jerim his 


 iIIness seemed to decrease; but he had measured ~ 


his days, and his disorder returned with such vio- 
Tence as left no hopes of recovery. On the even- 


ing of the 10th of July he sank into a deep le- 
. thargy, and next morning breathed his last. His 


friends were deeply affected at his loss, and in 
their sorrow the scientific of every nation still 
participate. But ‘Forskall did not live in vain: 


-his name is rendered immortal by his discoveries 


in this expedition. He was a man whom no fa- 
tigue could overcome, no ‘inconveniences daunt ; 
he accommodated himself to the manners of the 
Arabians with the most scdulous attention, had 
made great progress in their language, and, in . 


short, was adapted above all others for the office 


he was destined to. ‘fill, and oe trials he was doomed 


to undergo. 


' His funeral obsequies were altahaed in the 


most decent manner that circumstances would per- 


mit; but it was with much difficulty they could hire 
‘persons to cairy him to the grave; so great is the 


* aversion of the Arabs to touch a Christian. 


‘Jerim isa small town, but the seat of a dola, who 
resides in a castle, built on a rock. The houses, in 
general, are: erected of stone; but the town ‘Contains 
nothing remarkable. 

About two miles distant, according to a tradition 


of the Arabs, once stood the famous city of Dhafar, 


where our author was told an inscription was still to 
be seen, which neither Jew nor Mahometan could 


Li explain. This was sueszed the seat of the Hamja- 
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rines, and the people of the coyntry maintain, that, 
one thousand eight hundred years ago, the king of all 
Arabia resided there. 

No rain had fallen at Jerim for three months, 
though distant thunder was heard every day. In 
this drought locusts had. multiplied prodigiously, 
and had eaten up almost every vegetable production. 
On the 8th of July public prayers were offered up 
for rain, and the people made a solemn procession 
with the usual formalities ; singing and repeating short 
collects. Hardly was the ceremony over, when a 
storm arose, with hail and very heavy rain, which 
‘afterwards became frequent. Indeed, between the 
tropics, showers fall periodically on the dificrent sides 
of the great ranges of hills, 

In the markets of Jerim, locusts were commonly 
sold at a very low rate ; and our author saw a peasant — 
with a sackful of them, which he was going to dry, 
and lay up for winter stores, 

. . Inthe streets they saw a isan proceeding te 
the bath in ceremony. Two boys preceded him, dan~ 
cing to the music of a timbrel; a crowd followed, 
firing pistols in the air; while the new-married man 
with his friends closed the procession, They likewise 

observed a surgeon, who opened a vein with a com- 

“mon knife, and then dressed the orifice with pieces 
of hartskorn, cut off from the root of the horn. Al- 
most all the artizans here pursued their vocations IR 
the open air. 

After the. burial of their friend, on. set out, from 
Jerim, and the same day reached Damar, where they 


were incommoded by a concourse of people, who ass 


sebled at first out of curiosity, and then became 
insolent. og 

Damar is a famous university, in which there are : 
seldom less than five hundred students. It is well 
built, and contains about five thousand houses. 
The Jews occupy a detached village, but the Ba- 
nians live amang the mussel mans, : 
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Mere M.-Cranier had plenty of employnient as a 
physician ; and, as he was unwilling to go out, the 

_ Sick were brought to him on their beds. Near this 
city is a mine of native sulphur, and on an adjacent 
hill many beautiful cornelians arefound. = 

Proceeding on their journey; they had 2 view 
of Hodafa, which stands on a steep insulated rock, 
where they heard of a curious inscription, neither 
resembling the Arabic not the Hebrew, which our 
trayellers had not an opportunity of examining but 
concluded it must be Hamjarine. — ; 

- On the 16th of July they approached Sana; where 
they met one of the principal secretaries of the iman’s 
vizier, who was sent to bid them welcome. This de- 

_ puty informed them, that they had long been expected 
at the court of Sana, andthat the iman had hired an 
elegant villa for their reception. 

Having teached the house intended for them, they 

_ found the apartments very good, but totally unfurnish= 
éd; and they were even obliged to fast till they éould 
have victuals brought from the city. 

‘Next morning they received a present and a polite 
message from the iman, who excused himself from 
seeing them for two days, on account of indispensable 
engagements. Unfortunately they did not understand 
the etiquette which prohibited them from receiving 
visits from the inhabitants, till they had obtained their _ 
audience at court. They had formed an acquain- 
tance with a Jew, a resident in this place, in their 
passage from Cairo to Loheia; who, hearing of their 
arrival, came to visit them; and, though he was 
one of the most respectable men belonging to his 
hation, the secretary of the vizier; happening to 
look in while he was in their company, was much 
incensed, and drove him out of the house. 

On the 19th of July, they were introduced to the 
jman, at his palace of Bustan-el- Metwokkel, with great 

parade. ‘The court of the palace was so full of horses, 

officers, and attendants, that they could scarcely 

a M2. 
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each the hall of audience, which was a spacious 
square chamber, with an arched roof. In. the middle — 
was a large basin with some jets d’eau, and bebind 
‘this was the throne, with benches on each side. ‘The 
iman was dressed in a gown of a bright green colour; 
on each side of his breast was a rich filleting of gold 
lace, and his head was covered with a great white tur- 
ban. His sons sat at his right hand, and his brothers 
on the left. Ona bench below was the vizier; and 
our travellers were placed immediately beneath him, 
on another bench. They had the honour to kiss the 
back and the palm of his hand ; the last is reckoned 
an extraordinary condescension. As they severally 
saluted him, a herald proclaimed: “God preserve the 
man.” 

“Our travellers did not think proper - to avow the 
true reasons of thei journey through Arabia; but 
- pretended, that, wishing to travel the nearest way to 
- the Danish colonies in the Fast Indies, they had heard 
so much of the plenty and security which prevailed in 
his dominions as to feel a desire of witnessing them in 
person, that they might be able to describe them to 
their countrymen, i 

The iman assured them of his protection, and told. 
them they were welcome to stay as long as they 
pleased. After a short conversation, and repeating 
the ceremony of kissing the iman’s hands, they retired 
in the same order they : came in. 

Next day his highness sent each a small purse, 
containing ninety-nine comasses, thirty-two of which — 
make a crown. This might appear to wound a 

traveller’s delicacy; but, in a place where they — 
were unacquainted with the value of the money of - 
the country, and were daily liable to impositions 
from the money-changers, the 8 ais was neither _ 
ill-timed nor useless. 

The same afternoon, they were Sigauea with | 
an audience of the vizier, who received them with — 
great politeness; and, from the Hite of his cons 
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- vefsation, ~ “appeared to have made no inconsider- 
able progress-in science. : 

‘ "Fheir next care was, in conformity to what 
they had read in yoyages and travels, to send 
suitable presents to the iman and vizier; but, 
though these were graciously accepted, they soon 
after | learned, that, not being merchants, and having 
no favour to ‘ask, this mark of their attention was not 
expected. 

Sana is situated at the foot of Mount Nikkun, 
on which are still some ruins of a castle, which 
the Arabs suppose to have been built by Shem, 
the son of Noah. 

The city walls are built of brick, and have se- 
wen gates. Here are a number of mosques, and 
several noble palaces, with the appearance of 
great populousness. Except in one palace near the 
citadel, they saw no glass windows in this place; 
the houses, in general, have only shutters, which 
are opened in fair weather and closed when it is 
foul. — 

At Sana and other cities of the east are great 
simseras, or carayansaries, for merchants and _tra- 
yellers. Each different commodity is sold in a se- 
parate market. The several classes of mechanics 
work, in like manner, in particular quarters in the 
open streets. 

Fuel is scarce and very dear at Sana; for the 
hills near the city are bleak and bare, and pit- 
coal is by no means plenty. Fruits, however, are 
most abundant; and they have no fewer than 
twenty different species of grapes, which, ripen- 

‘ing at different seasons, afford a delicious refresh- 
-ment for several months in the year; besides 
great quantities of them are dried, and consequent- 
iy accessible at all times. 

In the castle, which stands on a hill, are two, 
palaces, in which some princes of the blood. re- 
side. Out author was conducted to a battery, 
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where he saw a ‘German mortar, with this in- 
scription, Jorg Selos Gosmick, 1513. The cannon, 
in general, are buried in the sand, and are of no 
other use than to announce the return of the dif- 
ferent festivals. 

The Jews carry on a commideratile ‘trade here, 
and are the chief artizans. At one time they had 
fourteen synagogues at Sana: but one of them, 
who had been comptroller of the customs, falling 
into disgrace, drew a degree of persecution on his 
innocent brethren. 

The Banians are not very numerous. They pay | 
three hundred crowns a month for permission to live 
in the city ; and, if they leave no immediate heirs, their 
whole property ‘devolves to the iman. _* 
_ During their stay at this city they had an oppor- 
tunity | of seeing the iman’s return from the mosques 
which was a very splendid sight. 
_. The favourable reception they had met with at 
this court, it might have been ‘supposed, would 
have tempted them to prolong their stay in Yemen; 
but they had the painful reflection, that they had 
already lost two of their associates, and the health 
of the rest began visibly to decline. They there- 
fore began to ~ “think seriously of proceeding to In~ 
dia in some English ship, that they might, at 
once, save the memorials of their eae age 
their lives. 

On the 23d of ‘iad, ahey were conducted to 
an audience of leave, and received as before. The — 
iman put many questions to them, respecting the 
‘Imanners, trade, and literature, cf the Europeans, — 
nnd seemed much pleased with their answers. 
He had received a small chest of medicines from — 
an Englishman, and M, Cramer was Rorented to Hi 
explain their uses and virtues. aie a 

Our author, being taken ill, requested leave e 
retire, when, going to the docks the great chamber-— 
lain made him an offer. of his seat, and gethened 7 
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_ stones to make himself another. In this compa- 
ny he was much interrogated respecting the cus- 
toms of Europe. The Arabs warmly disappro- 
ed of the practice of drinking strong liquors; but, 
when they understood that Christians were for- 
hidden to indulge in drunkenness, and that no sensi- 
ble European drank more than was good for his 
health, they allowed the custom to be rational, 
and acknowledged it to be absurd to abstain wholly 

_ from what might be, on so many occasions, salutary 
as a remedy. . sie 

. ..M. Niebuhr returned into ‘the hall before M, 
Cramer had finished his description ef the drugs,. 
and, with the rest of his friends, was presented 
with an Arabian dress. They were at the same 
time given to understand, that other presents were 
mtended for them; but they did not think it 

proper to wait till they were ready. 


~The iman, it appeared, was very hospitable to 
strangers; but his officers often abused or with- 
held -his generosity. As a farewell-present, he 
Fequested their acceptance of an order, on the 
= dola of Mocca, for two hundred crowns, and or~ 
_ dered camels to carry them and their baggage. 
This was so much. beyond their expectations 
that they suspected the motives, though it ap- 
peared without reason, On the 20th of July 
they set out, and passed over the most rugged 
_yoad they had seen in Yemen. The hills were 
bleak and wild, and the deep valleys between them 
» contained only a few wretcied hamlets, In twa 
days the soil began to mend; but it soon bes 
came as steril as before, till they reached Sehan. | 
_. A little beyond this town they came to a defile, 
so narrow that a single camel could hardly pass. 
--On either side were steep rocks; and the rains, 
which had» fallen the. preceding day, had broken 
a gap eight feet deep .in the narrowest part of 
this road, and made it absolutely impassable. ' There. 
3 
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wds no other passage, and the Arabs were for Te- 
turning ; but, our travellers setting them the ex- — 
ample, by dint of hard labour they filled up the 
‘gulph in three hours, and passed safely over, to the 
astonishment of their guides, who seemed to have 
little idea of resolution or industry. 

_At a small distance from the defile, they saw 

first plantation of cofiee-trees since the month 
if May. Next night they spent at a poor village, 
named Samfur; and in the morning were obliged 
to cross the river Sehan more than a dozen times, 
from its intricate meandering course. 

In this vicinity they saw many of the shrabs- 
that produce the balm of Mecca, but the natives — 
are ignorant of their value, and therefore neglect 
to cultivate them. 

In a coffee-house at Till, they met with some — 
pilgrims returning from Mecca, and among the rest 
with an Arab from Doan, a city of twenty-five 
days journey east of Sana, whe spoke a dialect 
very different from that of Tahama. 

From this place the country began to improve, 
and to be covered with verdure. Ina yalley they 
saw a rivulet, which leses itself in the earth, 
and again appears at a considerable distance. The 
arable grounds among the hills produce only durra, 
a coarse kind of millet, of which the peasants. 
make their bread. The rocks on the confines: of 
Tahama are basaltic. 

On the first of August they reached Beit-el- 
Fakib; which, having been principally burnt. dowa — 
in April, they expected to find desolate; but were — 
surprised to sce all the huts rebuilt, and several — 
stone edifices where none had stood before. - 

They sent notice of their arrival to the dola, — 
and desired to have camels, that they might pur- — 
sue their journey. Next day they met two men © 
leading asses, chiefly laden with silver, which had — 
becy received for cotfte, This mode of carrying | 
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money about-was an irrefragable proof of the scary 
‘city of travellers in this country. 

On the 3d of August, the dola of Zebid furnished 
them with camels and- provisions. They expected 
to have found the river considerably swollen; but the 
waters having been turned off, to overflow a great 
naan of the adjacent fields, the channel was almost * 

1 ee ach 
On the morning of the th, they sasteta Risen. : 
They had, indeed, travelled. with all possible ex~- 
pedition to reach "that city, lest they should lose 
their passage to India; but various causes delayed 
the ship, in which: they intended to sail, for some 
time longer ; and they found, to their sorrow, that 
they had exposed themselves unnecessarily to too. great 
‘fatigue i in that sultry climate. - 

Our author fell ill on the Sth; M. Baurenfield was 
confined to his bed a few days after ; ; and, in a short 
time, M. Cramer and all the European servants be- 
came seriously indisposed. They had the happiness, 
however, to find their friend, Mr. Scott, here, who 
kindly supplied them with every necessary alleviation 
and attention in his power. But ali his friendly cares 
could not remove the lurking distemper, which soon 
broke out with renewed violence. — 

Moeca stands in a dry and. barren situation ; the 
houses are built of stone, and some of them are hand= 
some, though the generality are mean huts. It is 
‘stirrounded ‘with a wall, and has some forts or castles, 
mounted with a few pieces of cannon. 

This city was built about four centuries ago; and, 
like many other towns in Arabia, owes its origin to 
a saint, the celebrated Sheik Schedeli. This per- 
sonage acquired so great reputation for wisdom, that 
he was attended by people from the most distant 
countries, to hear his maxims. His disciples built a 
few huts round his hermitage, and sf degrees a village 
ose onthe spot. 

The Arabians say, that a ship, bound from: India 
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to Jidda, cast anchor in these latitudes, thé crew of 
which, observing a hut in the desert, had the curiosity 
to visit it. The sheik; whose hermitage it was, gave 
them a kind reception, and regaled them with cofive; 
with which the Indians were unacquainted. The cap- 
tain of the vessel being ill, the visitors supposed that 
the hot liquid might be serviceable to him; on whicts 
- Schasdeli assured them, that not only ue should be 
cured by the efficacy of his prayers and the use of 
the coffee; but that they’might dispose of their cargo 
to ¢onsiderable advantage at this place, which, in a 
prophetic spirit, he told them would one day become 
a great city. | 

The legend proceeds to inform us, that the masfer — 
of the vessel landed, to converse with this extraordi- 
nary person, drank the coffee as prescribed, and found 
himself better. On the same day, a number of Arab | 
merchants arrived at the saint's cottage, who pur-_ 
chased the whole cargo. The Indian returned home, 
well pleased; and spread the fame of the holy Sehe- 
deli ; so that the place was soon frequented by nume 
bers of his countrymen, 
A merchant of Mecca made an chasirvatiaat on 
those saints, which our author was surprised to hear 
from the lips of a Mahometan. The vulgar, said he, 
must always have a visible object of fear and honour. — 
Thus, at Mecca, eaths are addressed to Mahomet, _ 
instead of God; and at Mosca, F would not trust 2” 
man who took the Supreme fo witness the truth of © 
what he was asserting; but I” might the more safely 
depend on him who would swear by Scheedeli, whose 
mosque and tomb are before his eyes. E 

Mocca was the last city im Yemen of which the 
Turks retained possession. It is said; indeed, that 
the Arabs did not conquer but buy it; end since 
then it has been subject to the iman. i 

Several nations formerly traded to this port, who 
now frequent it no more, The Portuguese have long 
ae to send any ships hither; the Dutch rane 
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gppear on this coast, and the French never in time of 
war, though they rent warehouses. The English 
Fast-India Company, at present, engross almost the 
whole trade of the place; and send a vessel here, 
once every two years, to take in a cargo of coffee. 
The trade, however, is so advantageous, that some 
years five or more English ships arrive from different. 
parts of India to load with coflee and dispose. of 
orienta! manufactures. ; 

When a foreign vessel arrives in the road of Moeca, 
it is forbidden to salute, and must only hoista flag. The 
dola then sends off a boat to recpnnoitre, and bring 
him an answer; and, if fair tyaflic be the object, no 
wore difficulties are started. 

The trade, on the coast of the Red Sca, can never 
be very Jucrative, except to such nations as have pos- 
sessions in India. The Arabians make no use of the. 
productions of Europe, but want those of the cast; 
for which, however, they have nothing to offer in re- 
turn but coffee. Hence the English enjoy an unri- — 
yalled superiority in this sea. ms 

Let us now attend to M. Niebuhr, im a general 
survey of Arabia, before he takes his final departure 
from the caast. H 
Even in society, where art extinguishes or disguises 
the sentiments of nature, man never wholly forgets 
his original destination. He is still fond of the very 
shadow of that liberty, independence, and simplicity, 
which he has lost by refinement; they are so congenial 
to his mind. He is charmed to meet them again, . 
were it only in the depictions of poetry. 

- We are no less fond of tracing those native features 
of humanity, where they are to be discovered in the 
tecords of remote ages, in which manners appear un+ 
disguised by affectation, and unaltered by the progress _ 
arts or policy. Even without adverting to the 
eauses of the pleasure we feel, we are.always pleased 
fo discover some traces, however faint, of our natural — 
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and primary rights, and of the felicity for which we 
were destined by dur Creator. } 

If any people in the world afford an instance of 
high antiquity and great simplicity of manners, it is 
the Arabs. In contemplating them, we can hardly 
help being carried back, in idea, to the ages immedi- 

_ately following the deluge. | We are tempted to ima- 
~ gine ourselves among the patriarchs: their language 
bas been spoken from time immemorial, and “their 
manners have undergone as little change. _ 

The country which this nation inhabits affords 
many objects of curiosity, no less singular and in- 
teresting. Intersected by sandy deserts and vast rea 
gions of mountains, it presents, on one side, nothing 
but gesolation, while the other is adorned with all the ~ 
beauties of the most fertile regions. It has suffered 

few vicissitudes, except from the hand of nature; — 
it bears none of thosé impressions of human irs 
which disfigure so many other regions. 

Arabia, ‘properly so Called, is ‘that great peninsula 
formed by the Arabic Gulph, the Indian Ocean, and. 
the Persian Gulph. But, though those are its proper 
limits, of all nations, the Arabs have spread farthest 
over the world, if we except the Jews, and have pres 
served their language, manners, and customs, in the’ 
greatest purity. From east to west, from the banks 
of the Senegal to the Indus, | colonies: of Arabs are to 
be met with ; ; and, between north and south, they are 
scattered from Euphrates to. the = ee of seein 
car. 

The natives divide their colantey ‘into six great : 
provinces: Hrpsas, lying along the Arabic Gulph, 
between Mount Sinai and Yemen, and extending in+ 
land as far as the confines of Nedsjud: YumeEN, a 
province stretching from the borders of Hedjas along 
the Arabic Gulph and the Indian Ocean to Hadra- 

-maut, and bounded on the north by Nedsjed > Hate 
RAMAUT, on the Indian. Atwie conterminous with 
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Yemen on one side, and with Oman on the other, © 
bounded northward by Nedsjed: Oman, lying also 
on the shore of the Indian Ocean, and encompassed 
by the provinces of Hadramaut, Lascha, and Nedsjed: 
Lascua, or Hapssanr, extending along the Persian 
Gulph, and having Nedsjed for its interior boundary: 
NepsJED, comprehending all the interior country, 
and bounded by the five other provinces; its northern 

limits being the territories occupied by the Arabs in 
the desert of Syria. - Stee 

The two provinces of Yemen and Hadramaut were 
formerly known by the appellation of Arabia Felix. 
But, as no such names are used among the Arabs as 
Europeans have assigned to this country, they deserve 
no notice in a geographical view. ens 

In the earliest periods: of history, we find that this 
country was governed by potent monarehs, called 
Tobba, which is thought to have been a common 
title among those princes, as Pharaoh was in Egypt. 

There exists, however, a tradition among the learned 
Arabs, that those antient kings came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarcand; that they were worshippers of 

fire; and that they conquered and civilized Arabia. A 
tradition likewise prevails in Persia, that the conqueror, 
who founded Persepolis, was originally from the same 
vicinity; so that both the Arabians and the Persians, 
according to this hypothesis, had sovereigns from the 

’ same nation, who spoke the same language, or, at 

least, used the same characters. ; 

But whatever may have keen the origin of. those 
conquerors, there is no doubt of their having subju- 
gated Egypt, at a period antecedent to the Grecian 
history, And it seems equally certain, that most of 
the nations mentioned in the history of the Jews 
must have been Arab tribes; and, probably, the Jews 
themselves were derived from the same common stock. 

Arabia appears to have been a rich and powerful 
country in the time.of the antient Egyptians; and it 
must have been during the more splendid ages of the 
“VOL XY, eo) 
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existence of this nation, that the Hamjare ies 
reigned over a great part of Arabia. The history 
of "this dynasty, total is involved in.the deepest 
obscurity, 

A revolution, of the reality of which there is no | 
doubt, took place under Mahomet; but neither he 
nor the caliphs could ever entirely subdue their own 
nation. After the overthrow of the caliphate, Arabia 
shook off the yoke to which it had been partially sub- 
jected, and came to be governed, as formerly, by a 
number of chiefs of different power and authority; 
and thgse, with little variation, have since main- 
tained their ground. 

The existing government in Arabia seems founded — 
in the principles of nature herself. The parental au~- 
thority is the most natural origin of power; and, when 
the head was no more, and new families branched out 


from the old, the younger branches still retained some _ 


respect for the elder, which was accounted the ‘nearest 
to the parent stem. 

Sometimes, when a family became too aiadepone? 
it divided from the rest, and formed a new tribe; and, 
at other times, several tribes finding themselves too” 
weak to resist a comman enemy, combined eter, 
and acknowledged one common chief, 

This primitive form of government, which has ever 
subsisted without alteration among the Arabs, is at 
ence a proof of their antiquity and the little progress 
they have made in civilization and refinement. Their 
sheiks have still a kind of parental authority, and 
this office is hereditary, in certain families, without 
adhering, however, to the artificial and unnatural righis 
of primogeniture. 

This multiplicity of petty sovereigns has indubi- 
tably its inconveniences ; but, as wars are not very 
frequent in a country where property is small, it is 
counterbalanced by superior advantages. Their con- — 
tests are easily terminated and easily excited. 

But that there are radical defects in their governs ~ 
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ment cannot be denied, else why should the people, 
in a country naturally tich and fertile, be uncom- 
fortably lodged, ill-clothed and ill-fed, and destitute 
of almost every elegance of life? the causes; however, 
~ ‘fully account for the effects. - 

“a The poverty of the wandering Arabs is evidently 
voluntary. ‘They prefer liberty to wealth, and 
pastoral simplicity to a life of constraint and toil, 
which might procure them a greater variety of gratifi- 
cations, ‘Those living in cities,.or employed in the 
cultivation of the land, are inypeverished by the ex- 
orbitant taxes exacted from them, The whole sub- 
stance of the people indeed is consumed in the sup- 
' port of their numerous princes and priests, who are 
too proud to work and too necessitous to maintain 
themselves without assistance. 

It might be expected that. the Mahometan religion 


> would have been preserved in its highest purity in 
_ Arabia, which was its cradle; but this is far from 


being the case; and there are as many dificrent sects 
of Mussclians as there are of Christians. 
The Mahometans in general do not persecute men 
of other religions, except in a few instances; and 
therefore Jews, Banians, and Christians, though not 


- much esteemed, are tolerated. They are not fond of 


~ making» proselytes ; but; when one voluntarily offers, 
they are obliged to reccive him, and even to provide 
for his maintenance. 

Polygamy is certainty allowed among the Arabs; 
but it is only the rich voluptuaries, whose characters 
are little admired, that practice it in its full extent. 
They even think it, in general, a privilege more trou+ 
blesome than agreeable. Divorces are less common thar 
are generally believed; and they are seldom for very 
slight causes. ‘The Arabian women enjoy a great 
- deal of nt 3r hd and often mueh power in their fami- 
dies. 
The domestie hfe ‘ohick the Arabs lead is so vacant 
and unvaricd, that they cannot help feeling it irksome. 
* ; > Nw 2 ; 
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Their natural vivacity therefore prompts them to seek 
amusement in coffee-houses, markets, and other public 
assemblies. It is no doubt to divert the tedium of 
a sedentary life, that the people of the east are so 
addicted to smoaking. ‘The Arabians, notwithstanding 
the natural dryness of their constitutions and the 
warmth ef their climate, are very fond of tobacco. 
They generally use the long Persian Pipe, and use 
some odoriferous wood with the narcotic herb. 

Pilau, or boiled rice, is the common food even 
of the most eminent sheiks in the desert. Coffee is — 
_ almost universally drunk ; yet, in Yemen, where it 
chiefly grows, they suppose it to be of too heating 
a quality, and therefore prefer the husks to the ker y 
nel of the berry. 

The common people eat Durra bread, which they 
knead with camels milk, oil, butter, or grease. This 
has not a very agreeable taste. to SrreDaETS but habit i 
renders it tolerable. _ 

Though the dress of the Arabs is as singe as pos 
sible, fashion, .even here, teaches them to vary it 
‘after numerous modes, and to call in the assistance of 
ornaments, either as indications of rank or marks of 
personal vanity.. The head- dress, however, is the | 
most cosily, and that which enables them. to ‘display 
their taste to the fullest extent. 

In hot countries, cleanliness is essential to health, 
The common people, however, who reason little, nok — 
trouble themselves about remote consequences, would — 
be apt to forget this; and therefore the injunctions 
of religion remind them of their interest and their ~ 
happiness. The Arabians observe the precepts of 
the Koran with the most scrupulous exactitude. In — 
their purifications and ablutions, they go to al Xs — 
treme, 

Though it cannot be supposed that titersddee has 5 
made any very considerable progress in a country — 
where manners are so simple and emulation so rare, — 
the. Atebions do not banca neglect education, and ‘ 
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they are great admirers.of poetry. Their carly history 
records many instances of the estimation in which 
they held this art, even before the days of Mahomet: 
and at present they have poets who still cultivate this 
divine science, and are rewarded for excellence in it. 

The best poets are among the Bedouins of Dsjof. 
A sheik of ‘that country was some years since impri- 
soned at Sana, who, observing a bird on the roof of a _ 
house, recollected the opinion of those pious Mussel-_ 
mans, who think it memtorious to deliver a bird from 
a cage. He deemed himself equally entitled to liberty 
as the bird, and expressed this idea in a poem, which 
his guards learnt by heart, and which, becoming. 
generally known, at length reached the monarch’s ears, 
who was so charmed with it, that he set the composer 
at liberty, though he had been guilty of varieus acts 
of robbery. . 

Arabia contains abundance of the domestic animals 
common in hot climates. They have horses, mules, 

-asses, camels, dromedaries, cows, buffaloes, sheep, 

and goats. — , 

But of all the animals, it is well known that the 
Arabians put the greatest value on their horses. Of 

these they have two great branches, the Kadischi, 
whose descent is unknown, and the Kochlani, of which 

a written genealogy has been kept for two thousand 

Feary 9 3 : 

The Kadischi are in no higher estimation than our 
common European horses, and are used as beasts of 
burden; but the Kochlani are employed solely for 
_ riding, and are highly esteemed. They are said to — 
derive theit origin from King Solomon’s studs; and 
are certainly animals of great mettle and perseverance. 

_ They are also amazingly swift, and this gives them 

their chief value in the eyes of the Arabs, im 

These Kochlani are bred chiefly by the Bedouins, 
’ settled on the confines of Basra, Merdin, and Syria, in 
which countries the grandees will not condescend to 
ride horses of any other race. The utmost care is taken te 

Nn 3 
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keep the blood pure and uncontaminated; and the les 
gitimacy of the progeny must be ascertained. before 
sworn witnesses, who would think it the most heinous 
crime to prevaricate in respect to the descent of a 
horse. 
_ There are two breeds of asses in Arabia; the one 
small and sluggish; the other large and spirited, and 
~ consequently highly valued. __ 
' Of camels there seems likewise to be several varie- 
ties, both in size, colour, and disposition. The dro- — 
medaries of Egypt and Arabia have only one hunch 
on the back, and are rather to be distinguished by the 
eye than by description from the camels. 

Buffaloes are to be found in all the marshy. countries ; 
of the east, and on the banks of rivers. They are 
even - more numerous than the horned cattle, and are 
certainly better adapted to the climate. The Arabians 
have a method of forcing the female buffalo to yield a 
more plentiful supply of milk, by tickling her; a 
custom which the antient Scythians practised om theip _ 
mares. 

The oxen and cows of Arabia have a lump or bunch 
of fat upon the shoulder, immediately over the foie 
Jegs. These animals are seldom in very good ween 
tion; for Arabia has no meadows for pasturage, and 
even the grass becomes parched before it has acquir2d — 
the luxuriance proper for making hay. © 

On the lofty hills of Arabia Petraa are- rock-gozts. E 
The plains are stocked with gazelles. The hare is not 
a common animal here; but in the sandy tracks are _ 
numbers of jerboas, or Pharaoh’s rats, whose fesh 
the Arabians eat. 

In the forests of the south of Arabia are numerous 
troops.of. tailless monkeys. They are extremely docile, 
and easily learn any tricks that may be taught tiem, | 
for which reason they are in high repay among the 
jugglers in Egypt. 

Of carnivorous animals, | the mést forsaidatle in 
- Arabia is the hyana,. ybick attacks man or beast 
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with the same ne ferocity. It marches out from its Palitany 
-Fecesses only. by night; and, at the season when. the 
natives sleep in’ the “open air, often carries away the 
children from their parents side. ; 

The leopard is probably the same as s the panther, 
the felis. pardus Linnzi. However, the ouuce, or 
small panther, named in Arabic Fath, is much more 
common than the large one; nor is it regarded arith 

- any degree of terror in this country. _ 
: Wild boars, wolves, and foxes, are to be found i in 
) - Arabia; but the most common carnivorous animal i is 
a species of wild dog, somewhat resembling the fox; 
which the natives call El Vavi.. This breed extends 
through all the countries of the east, zi 
_ Of the winged creation Arabia has its. share. In 
the fertile districts tame fowls are very plentiful, and 
all sorts of poultry are bred in abundance. The pin- 
_tado is not domestic, though ver. y numerous in ‘the 
woods. The pheasant is a native of Arabia, and 
abounds in the forests of Yemen. There are several 
- species of pigeons; and, in the plains, grey parhridges 
are found, 

Such an arid country cannot be supposed. favourable 
for aquatic birds; however, it has ploversand some storks. 
- Fowls that live on fish are pretty numerous on the 
coasts of the Red Sea, among the rest are pelicans, 
~ whose eggs are as large as those of a goose. 

The Thar Edsjammel, or ostrich, is sometimes seen 
in Arabia. Eagles, falcons, sparrow- -hawks, and. the 
Egyptian vulture, are among the rapacious birds of 
this country, The last, the Vultur Petenopterus of 
Linneus, is extremely serviceable, by clearing the 
country of carcases, which would soon. become nol~ 
some and infectious i in such a warm climate. 

In several countries of the east, as well as in A rabid, 
is another ‘bird, no less beneficial to the natives... [tis 
called the Samarman, and is ranked :among | thrushes 
by Forskall, who distinguishes it under. the soellation 
of Turdus Selencus, This bird scems to delight in 
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the destruction of lotusts; and, in countriés exposed ‘ 
to thé ravages of those devouring inseéts, it is & pecu- 
har favourite. 

The land-tortoise is very commo& in Arabia, and 
ifs flesh is eaten by the eastern Christians during Lent. 
Lizards are of several species ; one named Gecko is 
reckoned datigerous. 

Arabia contains several sorts of serpents, the bite 
of which is mortal, untess timely antidotes are used. 
The most deadly, however, is the Bactan, a small 
slender creature, spotted black and white, whose 
sting is instant destruction. 

M. Forskall found many new species of fish i in the 
Red- Sea, besides numbers common to othe? countries. 
In their passage through this sea, they saw troops of 
flying fishes; which rose frem time to time above the 
surfate of the water. 

The Arabians ‘inhabiting the shores of the Red 
Sea live almost entirely on fishes, and even sustain 
their cattle on the stme food. Yet a living fish is 
seldom to be seen on shore, as they are instantly killed 
“ey the fisherman, in conformity to some Musselman 

aws 

Arabia, partaking of the joiat advantages of hot 
and temperate’ climates, produces the plants common 
toeach. The indigenous plants of Arabia have hither- 
to been so Hitthe known, that M. Forskall was obliged. 
to invent names for thirty new genera, not to speak of 
the doubtful species, which he dared scarcely arrange © 
under any known genera. 

That indefatigable botanist described no fewer than’ 
eight hundred plants, natives of Arabia. Of the 
common vegetables it is impossible for us to give any 
account. Some, however, deserve notice for their 
novelty or value. Among the odoriferous plants are 
Ocymum, a beautiful species of Basilic, Inula, Caca- 
ia, and Dianthera, of which last M. Forskall ie 
covered eight species, 


Some of the most beautiful flowering plants ar 
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ipom@a; pancrati¢um, or sea daffodil, a flower of 
the finest white; and hibiscus, with a flower of the 
brightest red, and singularly large. — 

Among the economical plants ‘OL Arabia : are eaebes 
which is S used instead of soap;:a particular kind of 
rush, woven into fine carpets; the indigo shrub ; the 
eommon kali; and many others. 

All simple nations use vegetable remedies, of: ie 
virtues of which they have “traditionary or experi- 
mental knowledge. ‘The Arabians have also medicines 
of this kind, which they have used from time immemo- 
rial, “Of aloes and euphorbia it is needless to speak : 
the diferent species of the latter genus are so nunie- 
rous, that Arabia ay be. regarded as its native Fone 
try, 2 
In all hot countries “counterpoisons are say 
esteemed; and, by long experience, the Arabians 
have learned what plants are salutary to man, 
and antidotes against venomous animals. . They 
seem, however, to be ignorant of the virtues: of 
ophiorrhiza, which is very common on their hills + 
but they highly value the anstolochia semper vi-— 
rius, which they consider not only as a. remedy, 
but as a pice Raine too, against the’ bite of sere 

ents. 

Among ‘the new genera. of plants discovered 
by M. Forskall, that, “which Linnzus has, in ho- 
nour of him, called - Forskalea, is one of the most 
curious. It grows in the driest places of the 
country, and: has smali feelers, with which it 
fixes $0 tenaciously — on stuffs and other smooth 
bodies, that. it is torn in pieces before it can He ree 
moved. 

The sandy” nie ‘of Arabia are almost Gentihitta 
of trees, only a few palms scattered here and 
thére relieve the. eye in those extensive tracks, 
The hills, — however, . in some places are covered 
with, wood, and many of the trees are of a species Une 


known in Europe. 
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The Arabians cultivate many of our fruits; whitt 
atrive at great perfection. They have several va- 
rieties of lemons and oranges; and many kinds of 
grapes, though they do not make them into wine. 
The Banians have likewise introduced several valu- 
able fruit-trees from India, whieh are new na- 
turalized in Arabia. The Indian -fig-tree; (fictis — 
vasta,) though now very common; does nof appear — 
to be indigenous. Of native fig-trees, however, M. 
Forskall saw twelve species, not enumerated by 
Linnaeus. Uaioe ple iis 
Catha, a new genus, is a tree commonly plant- 
ed among the cofiee-shrubs, and its buds, named 
kaad, are equally esteemed by the Arabians as 
betel is among the Indians. To their kaad they 
ascribe the virtues of promoting digestion, and of 
fortifying the constitution against infectious dis-_ 
_fempers. Yet its insipid tasté gives no indication 
y Ofaetive powers, Re ree 
Eleaya and Keura form two new genera of 
trees, and are both celebrated for their odorifer- 
ous qualities, ‘The flowers of the latter are sold 
at a high price, and long preserve their colours. 
An Arabian tree, famous from the most remote 
antiquity, and yet little known, is that which pro- 
duces the balsam of Mecca. Our travellers found 
one of those trees in the open fields, and under 
its shade M. Forskall first described the spe- 
cies, which he named Amyris. This tree has no. 
external beauty; and, what is most singular, its 
value is not knotwy among the inhabitants of 
Yemen; they only burn its wood asa perfume. 
The Arabians, however, in the remoter parts 
of the province of Hedsjas, collect the balsam, and 
bring it to Meeca, whence it is distributed over the 
Ottoman empire. But it is difficult to obtain this. 
balsam in its original purity here; and, as America 
is known to produce several species of amyris, it 
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is probable that the balsam of Mecca may, in time, 
grow less in request. 

The coffee-shrub is so well known as a green- 
house plant in Europe, that ‘it. is unnecessary to 
be particular in its description. The Arabians 

say that it is a native of Abyssinia, and several 
travellers affirm that it produces berries in that 

country nut inferior to those of Yemen. This 
“plant thrives best on the hills, in places that are 
_ cool, and not destitute of moisture. It isa mis-' + 
taken notion that it requires a dry soil and the 
hottest climate, 

The Alhenna Lausonia inermis Linn. whose leaves 

_ are so famous as a cosmetic throughout the east, is a 
native of Arabia. With this the women stain their 
‘hands and feet, or, at least, their nails, and think 
that this increases their beauty. ; 

‘Of the genus mimosa, or sensitive plant, are see 
veral species in Arabia. One of them drops its 

' branches whenever any person approaches, and 

seems as if it saluted those who courted its shade, 

This mute hospitality has so endeared the tree to 

the Arabs, that it is reckoned criminal to injure - 

or cut it down. Anorher species, the mimosa or- 

". fsetay -presezves camel’s milk’ from becoming sour 

for several days; and the smoke of its wood de~ 

stroys a worm which fixes itself in the flesh of 

the human neck, and produces epileptic fits. — 

Arabia does not produce many poisonous ve- 

- getables; yet it has one, the adenia, whose buds, 

if dried and given in drink as a powder, have the . 
most sudden effect to swell the body in an extraordi- 
“nary manner. aD apa ae : 

Though minerals of various kinds are found in 
Arabia, it has few precious Stones; nor does it 
appear to Ue rich in’ metals. The @atients in- 

deed, maintain that it is destitute of iron; but 
this is not the case, for at Saade there are iron- 
~qaines which are worked It must, however, be 
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confessed. that the iron of Yemen is ¢oarse and 
brittle, and therefore of little use. In Oman are 
many. rich lead-mines, which ore being easily fu- 
sible, the inhabitants carry on a considerable trade Hr 
Fa ies 
As the antients honoured one district of Arabia 
with the splendid title ef Happy, it appears as if | 
they aseribed to. it all possible advantages. Ac- 
‘cordingly, the Greek and Latin authors make 
ample mention of the immense quantity of gold 
which this country produced. That in remote pe- 
riods this precious metal might past through Arabia 
into Europe is extremely probable ; but, if any gold. 
mine ever existed in this. country, it is now lost. 
The riyulets bring down no grains of this: metal 
from the hills; nor does the sand exhibit any marks 
of so rich an intermixture. 
~ All the gold now circulating in Arabia is a 
rived from Abyssinia or Europe. Theiman of Sana, 
‘being disposed to strike some gold coin, was oblig- 
ed to melt down foreign pieces for that purpose. 
The gold which passes from Europe to Arabia con- 
sista almost entirely of Venetian sequins; and on th’s 
“account some of the Arabians imagine, that Venice is 
the only country in the west which has gold-mines 5 _ 
aod others, that the Venetians are in Sie i of the 
philospher’ s stone. | 
These prejudices and popular rumours serve to. 
keep up the antient partiality of the Arabs for the 
doctrine of transmutation of metals. This taste 
is very general; and most of the alchemical en- 
thusiasts think themselves sure of success, if they 
could discover the plant which gilds the teeth of 
athe sheep that feed upon. it. They ailirm that it 
is common in the yales of Mount Libanus, and that 
it is also a native of the high hills of Yemen ;_ but, 
they either do ‘not know it, or do not wish to 
destroy their dream of its fancied virtues, by bring: 
ing them to the test of experience. 
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So much for Arabia,'its people, its customs, and 
produce. “Our travellers, at last, embarked at Mocca 
tor Bombay, on the 23d of Auvust, 1763, and 

roceeded through the famous Straight of Babel. 

Mandel. ‘This straight is interspersed with small isles, 
of which that; nearest Africa is called Porim ; 
between which and the continent is a channel that 
furms the common passage. In the outlet between 
Arabia and India there is generally a rapid cur-. 
rent driving to the east, with such violence as to. 
render it impossible to ‘keep any reckoning. 

Before our travellers left Mocca, Messrs. Cra- 
mer and Baurenfield were very ill, but were de- 
termined not to lose the opportunity of leaving 
Arabia, In the first part of the voyage, M. Cra- 
mer seemed to mend, but M. Baurenfield grew worse 
and worse. At last he sank into a deep lethargy, 
and dicd on the 29th of August. As an artist, 
his reputation was very considerable. 

Next day they lost a Swedish servant, who had 
made several campaigns in the service of a colo- 
nel of hussars. This man was naturally robust, 
and had been so much inured to fatigue, that he 
ridiculed the idea of the hardships of a YeYRae to. 
Arabia; but he sank under them at last. 

The passage between Arabia and India was formerly 
thought very dangerous, because of the rapidity 
of the ‘currents; and many ships were conse- 
quently lost on the low coasts of Malabar. These 
calamities, however, are little to be apprehended, 
since an observation has been made, which 
had been thought new, though itis recorded by 
Arrian: that, in the Indian Ocean, at a certain 
distance from, land, a great many water-serpents, 
from twelve to thirteen inches in length, are to 
be seen rising aboye the surface of the water. 
When those serpents. make their appearance, it is 
a certain indication that the cast is exactly two 
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leagues distant; and, by ascertaining this, the dan- 
ger can be timely avoided. ; 

On the evening of the 9th of September, the 
serpents were for the first time observed; and, on 
the 11th, they entered the harbour of Bombay. 

This island, which belongs to the English Fast- 
India Company, produces little but cocoa and rice. 
The inhabitants are obliged to bring their provi- 
sions from the continent, or from Salset, a large 
and fertile island, not far from Bombay. 

The sea-breezes and the frequent rains cool the 
atmosphere and render the climate temperate; 
though the air ‘is insalubrious, and formerly was 
more so, before the marshes in the environs of the city 
were drained. 

The city stands in the: northern part of the 
astand, and is defended by an indifferent citadel 
towards the sea. On the land side the fortifications 
are very strong, and have been constructed at an im- 
mense expense, 

Bombay contains some handsome buildings, which 
are covered with tiles in the European fashion. 
The general style of building, however, is neither 
elegant nor commodiays to any reat degree. 

The toleration which the English grant to all 
religions has rendered this idland very populous ; 
ro) “that the number of inhabitants is supposed 
to have ‘been doubled within the last hundred 
years. Of these the Europeans are the Jeast nu- 
merous; and, as they seldom marry here, their bum- 
bers do not multiply. The other inhabitants are 
the descendants of the Portuguese, the | Hindoos, 
Persians, and Mahometans. 

Our author remarks, that all religions may 
publicly or privately perform their worship here, 
without interruption; but the government does 


not allow the Catholic priests to give a loose to. 


their geal for making prosely'tes. ~ When any 
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person i8 inclined to adopt the profession of po- 
eis the reasons which influence him must be 
Said before the ruling powers; and, if they are 
judged yalid, he is then allowed to profess his 
conversion. This pérmission; it seems, is not easily 
procured for persons of any consideration; how- 
ever, the friests make several proselytes among 
the slaves, who, being struck with the pomp of 
the Romish worship, and’ proud of Wearing the 
image of a saint on their breast, prefer this shewy 
unmeaning religion to any other. . 

The antiquities of the island of Elephanta have 
been mentioned by all travellers into the east. 
The ,proper name of this island is Gali Pouri. 
M. Niebuhr visited it three different times, in or- 
der to draw and describe its curiosities, which, 
he says, have not been noticéd with a degree of at 
tention equal to their importance. 

The temple; as it is called, measures one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in length and as many in 
breadth, without including the measurement of the 
chapels and adjacent chambers. Its height is nearly 
fifteen feet, though the floor has been considerably 
raised by the accession of dust, and the sedimené 
of the water which falls into it in the rainy season. 
The whole of this vast sttticture, which is situated 
ou a hill of great elevation, is cut out of the solid 
Fock. Even the pillars which support it remain 
in their natural positions. 

The walls of this temple are ornamented with 
figures in bass ielief, so prominent, that they are 
ohly joined to the rock by the back. Many of 
the represetitations are of the colossal size; and, 
though they are far inferior to the Greek designs, 
they are much more elegant than the remains of 

the antient Egyptian sculpture. 
Probably these figures are representative of the 
mythology and fabulous history of the Indians ; 
but the modern natives ate so ignorant, that M, 

pre 
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Nicbuhr could obtain no satisfactory information 
from them concerning those antiquities. One per- 
son, indeed, who pretended to explain the charac- 
ter of one of the largest statues, assured him, that 
it.was Kaun, an antient prince, remarkable for 
his cruelties towards his sister’s children. This 
statue has eight arms; an emblem of power, which 
the Indians give to their allegorical figures. 

- To describe such multifarious subjects in words 
would be impossible. There are, however, some 
particulars about them, which prove the stability 
of the Indian modes, and afford points of com- 
parison between anticnt’ and modern customs. 
None of these figures have a beard, and only very 
Scanty whiskers: At present the young Indians 
all wear whiskers, and such as are advanced in 
life commonly permit the beard to grow. The 
lips of the figures are uniformly thick, and the 
ears are lengthened by large pendants; ornaments 
now in. common. use. They have also a small 
cord in the fashion of a scarf; a mode now preva- 
Jent among the Bramins. 

Several. figures, as well male as female, have 
one arm leaning on the head of a dwarf; from 
which it may be inferred, that those monsters of the 
human species have always been-an object of lux- 
ury and magnificence among the tasteless great. 
The female bosom is always perfectly round; from 
which it seems, that the Indian echion of 
wearing their wooden cases upon the breasts is 
aiso very antient. Many other marks of similarity 
between che antient and modern manners are per-+ 
ceptible; but it would be tedious to enumerate 
them ‘all. 

In several parts of these bass-reliefs appears the 
celebrated serpent, called Cobra de Capello; which — 
the -human ° figures treat with great familiarity, | 
These serpents are still numerous jn the Isle of 
Elephanta; and ‘the natives regard them as friendly 
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to man, unless’when provoked; though their bite is 
certainly mortal. 

On each side of this temple is a chapel, nine 
feet high, the walls of which are likewise adorned. 
with figures in relief, though on a smaller scales, 
Behind the chapels are three chambers, the walls 
of which are destitute of sculpture. In one of the 
chapels is a single representation of the god Gon- 
nis, still in a, state of pretty good preservation; 
and thither our author saw the natives’ repair to 
pay their devotions, ; 

The rest of the temple is perfectly neglected, 
and is now become the haunt of serpents and 
beasts of prey. It is, indeed, necessary to dis- 
charge fire-arms, to expel those inmates, before a 
person enters. In the hot season, horned cattle 
resort to the lower chambers of the temple, to 
drink of the water deposited there during the 
tains, 

This is not the only antient temple remaining 
in India; several others have been described by 
voyagersand travellers; but none is so perfect or 
magnificent as that which has just been under 
review. 

_ Such monuments of the antient splendour of the 
Indians deserye, on several accounts, the notice of 
the learned. The pyramids of Egypt are not wor- 
thy tobe compared» with these pagodas; nor are 
they so expensive or arduous as worksof art. The 
pyramids, indeed, appear to have been reared by ~ 
the toil of barbarous slavery: the temples of India 
are the works of a great and enlightened people. 

Besides this, the Indians are the most antient 
of the nations whose history is known, and have 
retained their ofiginal institutions with the great- 
est. purity: All other nations derived the first 
elements of knowledge from this. quarter; and it 
may, be presumed, that to acquire a correct 
view of Indian antiquities would diffuse a new 
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light on those opinions and modes of worship, 
“which by degrees spread over the east, and at last 
reached Europe. 

M. Niebuhr justly thinks that an examination of the 

antiquities of India, and bringing to light her hid- 
den treasures of literature, would be the best com- 
mentary on the books, the history, and the customs, 
of other nations. 
‘When our two remaining travellers arrived at 
Bombay, in September, 1763, they were both sick. 
It was then their intention to return to Europe 
through Turkey, as soon as the state of their 
health and opportunity would allow them. M. 
Cramer, however, gradually sinking under his com- 
plaints, departed this mortal life on the 10th of 
February, at Bombay, notwithstanding the most 
assiduous care of a skilful English physician, and 
our author alone remained of all his illustrious 
associates. ; 
-— This melancholy circumstance damped the  spi- 
rit of more extensive travels; besides, on him dex 
volved the care of all the collections they had 
made, and, independent of a regard to his own 
personal safety, duty pointed out to him to pro- 
vide for the safe conveyance of their papers. to 
Europe, by the most speedy means. A journey 
through Turkey, however much he might wish it, 
the state of his health absolutely forbade, and he 
at last determined to take a passage ta England 
in the first ship that should sail. Meanwhile, till 
such an opportunity should psesent itself, in order 
to gratify his curiosity, he embayked on board an 
English ship for Surat. 

‘On the 24th of March, 1764, they sailed from 
Bombay, and anchored for ‘a short time off Ma-: 
him, a small town in the northern quarter of the — 
isle, where a member of the council resides. An — 
incident happened here which displays the military 
spirit and Judgment of the Portuguese. Proud of 
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their antieht conquests, they regard the natives as 
rebels; and, being on terms of constant hostility 
with them, they dare not navigate those seas with- 
out a convoy. A small fleet of merchant-ships, 
from Goa to Diu, under the protection of two 
frigates, appeared one evening off Bombay. In the 
night a brisk firing was heard, and. it was ima- 
gined that the Portuguese were engaged with the 
Mahrattas. In the morning, however, it appeared 
that their exploits had terminated in the destruc- 
tion of a quantity of bamboos, from. thirty to 
forty feet high, which the fishermen had set up 
in a sand-bank, to facilitate their business. It 
also appeared, that the valliant Portuguese had 


' taken these poles for the masts of a hostile fteet ; 


and, to crown their glory, the admiral was com- 
elled by the governor of Bombay to recompense 
the fishermen for the damage they had received. 

On the 26th of March, they arrived at the har- 


_ bour of Surat, qt the distance of three German 
leagues from the city. They landed at Domus, a 


ee 8 


village distinguished by the residence of some con- 
siderable persons, and particularly by an immense 


Indian fig-tree, which is held in’ high veneration. 
This tree, the ficus vasta, has already been men- 
tioned in the account of Arabia. It may be pro- 
per to add, that it grows toa great age, and that, 
'when the primary stem is decayed, new shoots are 
continually arising to nourish the top of the tree. 


At Domus they hired a kind of vehicle, called 


-Kakkri, which carried them. to Surat,» through a 


very dry country, so that they were almost blind- 
ed in clouds of dust. This city stands in a large 
and fertile plain, on the banks of the river Tappi. 
On the land side it is encompassed with two brick 
walls, which divide it into the inner and the outer 
town. The citadel stands within the interior, and 


-ig divided by trenches fromthe common dwellings. 
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The larger houses are flat-roofed, with courts 
‘and gardens in the oriental style; the houses of 
the common people have pointed roofs, and mahké 
no great figure. The squares are large and the 
streets spacious, but destitute of paving; so that 
the dust is insufferable; Each street is furnished 
with its particular gate, to prevent commotions. 

At Surat, provisions are plentiful and cheap; 
and, notwithstanding the heat of the climate, the 
air is wholesome. In March the thermometer 
sometimes stands at 98 degrees; while in May it 
stands at 98 at Bombay, though two degrees farther 
south. 


One great inconvenience, belonging to Surat; is 


the sand-banks that fill the river, which prevent 
ships from sailing up there. A _ general tolera- 
tion, however, and other local advantages, have 
rendered this place extremely populous. By some 
it has been computed at a million of souls; but 
this is certainly over-rated. 

Though there is fio hospital here for bumah 
beings, the benevolent Indians have a place of re- 
ception for animals which are maimed or tutned 
out as useless from age, and keep a physician 
on purpose to attend them. Our author saw,’ ip 
this receptacle, a tortoise which was blind and help- 
less, and said to be one hundred and twenty-five years 
old. 

The environs of Surat are beautified with gar- 


dens, the finest of which is that belonging to the © 
Dutch East-India Company. Its aspect is rich and~ 


charming, e a 
To obtain a correct idea of an Indian garden, 


M. Niebuhr visited -one, which was formed by a. 


late nabob, at the expense of five hundred thou- 
sand rupees. This garden is of considerable ex- 
tent, but is destitute of regularity, and has no- 


thing in it after the European taste, except foun-— 
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tains and ponds; the rest is a confused medley of 
buildings and small orchards. Among the edi- 
fices is one of great dimensions, with baths and 
saloons, highly ornamented, in the magnificent 
Style of India, Other buildings are appropriated 
for the women; but all separated from each other. 
What struck our author particularly was, the pas- 
sage from one suite of rooms. to another, by com- 
munications so narrow and intricate, and so ob- 
structed by doors, as to afford a melancholy proof 
of the jealousy and mistrust that mar the enjoy- 
iments of the unfortunate great in despotic coun- 
tries. In vain does man look for happiness or se= 
curity, when he is oppressed with the conscious- 
hess that he is an enemy to his fellow-men ! i 

M. Niebuhr wished to take a plan of Surat; 
,but he found the Europeans in India more jealous 
than the Turks and Arabians; The very national 
character seems to be altered here. The English 
governor of Surat forbade a Frenchman to live 
in a lofty apartment, which commanded a view 
of the citadel. At Mocca it was reported, that an 
‘Arabian merchant had languished for years in the 
orisons of Batavia, merely for having the curiosity 
to take the dimensions of a cannon. 

A great commercial city, like Surat, must ne- 
essarily be peopled by men of different nations. 
The Mahometans, the native Indians, and _ the prin- 
cipal trading nations of Europe, all mix here, 
and pursue their respective avocations without in- 
terfering with each other.. The English, however, 
are at present the actual sovereigns of Surat. 
‘They keep the nabob in a state of vassalage, al- 
lowing him only an income to support the parade 
of his condition. 

The great trade carried on here renders this 
city the store-house of the most precious produc- 
tions of Hindostan. Hither is brought, from the 
jnterior parts of the empire, an immense quantity 
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of goods, which are transported to Arabia, Persia; 
the coast of Malabar, the coast of Coromandel, 
and even to China. 

“Ship-building is also carried on here to a con- 
siderable extent. They use that very durable and 
excellent wood; calléd Twek, of which material 
Wessels will last near a century, and be in a con- 
dition fit for sea. 

Next to the English; the Dutch have .the most 
considerable establishment at Surat; but their trade 
is wn the decline, since the English obtained the 
ascendency : and the affairs of the Freneb are sull 
in a worse condition. The Portuguese, the origi- 
hal lords of India; retain only the shadow of 
trade here; so fluctuating is power, particularly 
that founded. on commerce, 

All persons of distinctio® at Surat, and indeed 
through the. greatest part of India, speak and 
write the Persian language; herte this has be 
come the fashionable tongue at courts, and is abs - 
solutely necessary for the despatch of public busi= 
ness. In trade, however, corrupt Portuguese is used; 
which js as general in India as the Lingua. Franca is 
jin the Levant. 

Our author enters on distjuisitions, relative to 
the religion and manners of the Indians, but, as_ 
he advances nothing new, though his observations 
bear the marks of talents and fidelity, in a ge- 

~neral work like this we must pass them over, 

But; before we conclude these truly valuable 
travels, we cannot refrain laying before our rea- 
ders the short history of some others, who were. 
engagéd in slinilat scientific pursuits im the east; 
particularly as thete is a melancholy coincidence 
between their fate and that of the Danish party, 
if weexcept M. Niebuhr. 

The lovers of ‘génius and talents will sigh, 
when they reflect at how dear a rate information © 
or entertainment has been purchased for them. 

Some-years before our author set out; the king. 
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of Sardinia had selected a society of learned Ita= 
lians, whom he sent to travel in Asia. At their 
head was Donati, a man of very extensive know-~ 
ledge, and possessed of the requisite firmness and’ 
activity. of spirit. Ele had courage which no dan- 
er could subdue, he had perseverance which no 

difficulties could overcome ; ; and though, . owing to 
some disagreement with his a associates, / they parted 
in Egypt, and left him to proceed alone, while 


they returned to Europe, he pursued the objects’ 


of his mission with unabated vigour. Having reached 
Damascus, attended only by an ftalian servant and 
an interpreter, he was impatient to sail for India, 
and, , finding no ship, he embarked no-board a small 
open skiff, in which he proposed to sail to Mangalore, 
on the coast of Malabar. 

The fatigue be underwent in this perilous at- 
tempt ‘threw him into a fever, and he died three 
days before the vessel réached India. Before his 
death he distributed money to his servants to carry 
them home, and requested that his papers and col- 
lections should be. forwarded to the viceroy of 
Goa, that they might be transmitted to the Sar- 
dinian court. This it seems was faithfully .per- 
formed ; but, in 1772, no returns had been obtained 
rom the Portuguese viceroy, in whose hands Do- 
hati’s effects were lodged by his dying direction. 
Our author met with one of the Arabs, who was 
on board the vessel in which Donati died, and he 
vouched for the fidelity with which his request was 
attended to. 

Another learned traveller in the east, whose ad- 
ventures were still more extraordinary, was M. 
Simon, a French physician, and a great proficient 
In natural history and astronomy. He arrived at 
Aleppo near the same period, and from thence 
went to Diarbekir, to prosecute his researches. 
Here he took up his lodgings with the capuchins, 
the only acacia in the place; but disgusted, 
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with their mummeries, in a fit of despair, he resolved. 
to turn mussulman. 

Though the Turks have a high opinion of Eu- 
ropean physicians, M. Simon now found himself 
neglected, as if the change of his religion had di- 
vested him of his professional skill. Weary of Diar- 
bekir, he returned to Bagdat, where he subsisted by 
the practice of medicine and the sale of drugs. To 
geuly his natural taste for botany, he was coftinual- 
y making excursions in the adjacent country; and 
in one of them he was carried off by a Persian khan, 
who forced him to prescribe for him; and, because he 
did not succeed, bastinadoed and imprisoned him. 

The successor of this khan being ill, drew the phy- 
sician from his confinement, and was restored to 
health by his care. This, however, only proved a 
new source of misfortune to the ill-fated philosopher. 
His tyrant refused him permission to return to Bag- 
dat, and carried him with him in all his campaigns in 
the late civil wars in Persia. In one of those expedi- 
tions, the khan was surprised, and M. Simon and the 
whole party were slain. 

In M. Niebuhr’s voyage to Europe, no circum- 
stances occurred deserving notice. He was received 
in his native country with the distinction he deserved ; 
and, exclusive of the history of his own travels, h 
performed a farther service to the literary world, in- 
arranging and publishing the discoveries of his learn- 
ed and lamented friend, M. Forskall. ; * 
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THROUGH BARBARY,, 
THOMAS SHAW, > 
To, D.D. E.R.S. 
oe 


R. SHAW was born at Kendal, in Westmorland, 
about the year 1692. Having received the 
early part of his education at the grammar-school of 
that place, he was removed to Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his bachelor’s degree in 1716, 
and, three years after entering into holy orders, he 
was appointed chaplain to the Erglish factory at. 
Algiers. a 
In this situation, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity which was presented him, of making excur- 
sions into different parts of Barbary, and of describ- 
ing the country. He also travelled into Syria and 
the Holy Land, and appears to have been a diligent 
- and accurate observer of whatever fell under his view. 
_ Possessing 2 considerable share of learning, biblical 
as’ well as classical, he was enabled to draw a com-. 
‘parison between ancient and modern scenes, and to’ 
‘set many disputed points in a true light. His travels 
were published at Oxford some years after his return, — 
which was in 1733, and have always been esteemed 
for the solidity of his observations, rather than for 
the brilliancy of the style. In 1740 he was nomi- 
nated by his college principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
and at the same time presented to the living of Bram- 
ley, in Hampshire. He was also Regius Protessor of 
_ Greek at Oxford till his death, which happened on 
August 15, 1751. ; 
© © VOL. XT ee 
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Qur_author, in his account of Barbary, has dee 

sarted from the usual mode of travellers, in neglect- 
ing to mention time, place, and incident, which cer- 
tainly lessens the interest of: the narrative, though it 
gives a better opportunity of systematic arrangement, 
which was no dgubt thé grand object he proposed to 
himself in deviating from the usual practice. 

In the seyeral maritime towns of Barbary, says our 
author, where British factories are established, I was 
entertained with extraordinary marks of generosity 
and attention ; being supplied with every comfort and 
convehience which could be desired. In the interior 
towns and villages, there is generally a house set apart 
. for the reception of strangers, with a proper officer 
to attend it, where persons are lodged and entertain~ 
ed for one night at the expense of. the community ; 
but, except in those public receptacles, I met’ with 
no ‘houses of entertainment in the whole course of my 
travels. 

To furnish ourselves with tents would not only 
have been very expensive ‘ and troublesome, but would 
have excited the suspicion of the Arabs. In our 
peregrinations, therefore, when we did not fall in 
with “the hovels of the Kabyles or the encampments of 
the Arabs, we had nothing to protect us from the 
scorching sun by day nor the cold by night, save the 
accidental shelter of a rock, a cave, or a grove of 
trees,, 

When’ this happened, which indeed was but seldom, 
our horses were the greatest sufferers, though they 

ere our first care. The Arabs, when we fortunately 
fell i in with their sneampments, gratuitously entertain- 
ed us for one night with a sufficient quantity of pro- 
‘visions for erie and our cattle. We were first. 
presented with a bowl of milk and a little basket of 

ried fruit; and then the master of the tent, to prove’ 
his hospitality, fetched us either a kid, a goat, a 
Jamb, or a sheep, half of which was immediately 
boiled for us, and served Up, with cuscusu, and the 
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femaindef Was usually roasted and reserved for our 
breakfast or dinner next day. 

Though thé tents of these roving herdsmen pro- 
tected us from the weather, they were so intested 
with vermin and tnseets, that we could have little 
comfortable rest, even had we. been treed from! the 
stronger apprehensions of being stung by~ venomous 
reptiles. Indeed, upon the sight of a serpent; a tha~ 


ons ; bat it required some 
faith to divest oneself of fear; ‘and; besides, the mis- 
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‘find, except by the smoke, the barking of their dogs, 
or the sight of some of their rambling flocks. Indeed, 
‘they pitch their tents in the most sequestered spots, 
to avoid being interrupted by such visitors as ouz- 
selves. , : 


In our journey, whenever 


We chanc’d to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 
We blest our stars, and thought it luxury. 


ADDISON, 


. Inthe Holy Land, and upon the confines of the 
Red Sea, it is proper to have a strong body of con- 
‘ductors ; but, in Barbary, where the Arabs are under 
great subjection, I was seldom attended by more than 
‘three Spahees and.a servant, all well armed. How- 
ever, when we approached the independent tribes on 
the frontiers of different states, or when two conti- 
guous clans were at variance, I was obliged to aug- 
‘ment our numbers, and to be prepared for the de- 
fensive.. 
Itis always prudent for a traveller to dress in the 
habit of the Country, or like one of the Spahees. 
The Arabs are jealous of strangers, suspecting them 
to be spies, sent to take a survey of their country for 
the sake of invasion; for they have no idea that 
Christians should travel merely out of curiosity or 
a love of science. : 
__ No contemplative mind can avoid falling into a 
train of serious reflections, when the scenes of ruin 
and desolation, which are so frequent in this country, 
fall under review, <A traveller is struck with the so- 
litude of the few domes and porticos that are left 
standing, which history informs him were crowded 
with inhabitants; where Syphax and Massinissa, Sci- 
pio and Czsar, where the orthodox Christians and 
the Arians, the Saracens and the Turks, have in their 
turns given laws. Every pile, every heap of ruins, 
points out to him the weakness and instability of all 
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human art and contrivancé, ‘and reminds him of the 
myriads that lie buried below, now wrapped in the 
shades of oblivion. _ 

Two of the 1 most considerable. districts of that pant 
of Africa, now distinguished by. dhe. name,of Barbary, 
are the Kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis. ‘The former 
is bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the east by.the River Zaine, the ancient Tusea, 
which separates it from 'T ‘unis 5 on ‘the. south by. the 
Zaara, or the Desert, and on the west by, the. Monn- 
tains of Trara, which divide. it from Morocco. Ac= 
cording to the most exact observation I could make, 
it is about four hundred and sixty 1 miles tong, and one’ 
hundred broad. 

The remarkable chain of ‘hills, which geographers 
sometimes place between this country and Zaara, I 
take to be a continuation~ of Mount ‘Atlas, though 
they are less elevated than the representations which 
the ancients have given us of them. 

To form an idea of this chain, you , must fancy a a 
number of hills, generally from four to six hundred 
yards perpendicular height, adorned with groves of 
fruit and forest trees, rising successively, one ; behind 
another, with here and there a rocky. precipice ; and 
place upon the side or summit of each a village of 
Kabyles, encompassed with a mud wall ; and you 
will form a pretty lively view of one. of. those. moun- 
tains. It is not necessary to heighten this picture 
with the imaginary nocturnal flames, the melodious 
sounds, or the lascivious revels, of the. fictitious. beings 
which the ancients conjured. up to characterize this 

pat, 

Algiers is divided into three provinces ; Mesias 
Titterie, and Constantia. The ci ap ‘of Tlemsan, 
which lies to the west, is almost equally , distributed 
into mountains and valle Se Rlniad the frontier 
village, is situated ‘about four s to the south- 
west of Cape ie: an ri ‘ended y & fork, ‘This 
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cape is one of the most conspicuous ptomontories oa 
the coast. * 

At some distance from Cape Hone is the’ River 
Tafna, on the western bank of which, almost. can- 
‘tiguous to the sea, are the ruins of Siga, onee a roy- 
al city of the. Numidian kings. 

The first town on the coast of any consequence is 
Oran, situated ona declivity near the bottom of a 
mountain, whose summit is crowned with two castles. 
Several other forts are erected on the adjacent moun- 
tains; and the valleys that lie between present the 
most beautiful landscape to the eye. 

The city of Oran has only two gates, both of which 
open into a valley, in the upper extremity of which 
is a copious spring, which supplies the place with ex- 
cellent water. - Both the gates are fortified, and 
mounted with cannon. 

When the Spaniards got possession of this city, 
they built several beautiful churches and other edi- 
fices, in the Roman style, but of less strength and 
solidity. 

Three Roman miles from Oran is Arzew, the an- 
cient Arsenaria, behind which, the country extends 
in rich champaign grounds ; but on other sides the 
declivities are a natural safe-guard to the city. 
Among the ruins of this celebrated place are scatter- 
ed several capitals, bases, and shafts, of columns, 
A well-wrought Corinthian capital, of Parian marble, 
supports a smith’s anvil; and, in the cadi’s house, I 
accidentally discovered a beautiful mosaic pavement, 
through the rents of a ragged carpet that overspread 
it. There is also a sepulchral. chamber fifteen feet 
square, without any niches or ornaments, though 
the walls are charged with several Latin inscriptions, 
in Roman capitals. 

' Five miles to the southward of Arzew is a large 
space of ground full of salt-pits, which in any. other 
country, “where commerce was understood, would 
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‘bring i in a considerable revenue to government. These 
-ssalt-pits take up an area of about six miles in com: | 
pass, and are environed by mountains. In winter 
the whole space appears like a lake; but, in summer, 
‘the water being exhaled by the heat of the sun, the 
salt left behind is crystalized, and dug up with amaz- 
ing facility. 

The next town. we visited was Mazagran, an in- 
considerable place, surrounded with mud walls, and 
“situated on the western declivity of a range of hills 
that overlook the sea. In travelling between this 
place and Mustigannim, the eye was delighted with 
a view of orchards, gardens, and country-seats, rang- 
_ed in beautiful variety along the shore. A chain of 
‘hills bound them on the south and south- east, which 
‘not only intercept the noxious winds, but also pour 
down i in fountains to water this delicious spot. 

“The city of Mustigannim was once an episcopal 
see. It is larger than Oran, and built in the form of 
a theatre, with a full view of the Mediterranean; but 
on every other side is inclosed by a circular range of 
hills that overhangit. The inhabitants have a tradi- 
tion that the present city was composed of several 
contiguous villages, and some vacant spaces between 
the streets seem to confirm this opinion. 

In the midst of this place are the remains of an 
‘old Moorish castle, which appears to have been erect- 
ed before the invention of firearms. The citadel, 
however, which cominands the town and the surround- 
ing country, is the principal defence at present, and 
has a Turkish garrison. : 

The perfection of the masonry, and the vestiges 
of beatity observable in some walls and a castle “to 
the north-west, render it probable that they formerly 
‘belonged.to some Roman fabric. Nothing remark- 
able, “however, remains ; but such is the commodi- 

| ousness of the situation, that it is ot likely the: Ro- 
‘mans should have neglected such a valuable station ; 
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‘and there is some’ reason to conjecture that this was 
‘the site of the city of Cartenna. 

About three leagues on the north-east is a heap of 
ruins, inclosing a fountain of excellent water, near 
which a bloody battle was fought, in which the van- 
quished were all put to the sword. On this account 
the place is called Kelmeeta, or All-dead. 

Proceeding along the coast in this direction, we 
‘come to This, or Tennis, which, though in a low and 
_ unpleasant situation, was the metropolis of one of 
the petty states of this country, before the conquest 
of Barbarossa. It now contains only a few miserable 
houses; but has long been famous for its granaries of 
¢orn. The Moors have a tradition that the Tnissans 
were once such adepts in sorcery, that Pharoah, king 
of Egypt, sent for the most expert of them to dispute 
miracles with Moses. They are still reckoned the 
greatest cheats in the country, witheht being cenjurors. 

Still farther on lies the city of Shershell, where 
the inhabitants manufacture earthen ware, steel, and 
iron, to a considerable extent. The town is about a 
mile in circuit. and consists of low tiled houses; but 
in former times it was much larger. Indeed, Shershell 
lies amidst the ruins of a city, not much inferior in 
magnitude to Carthage itself. These ruins are an in- 
contestable proof of its former magnificence. They a- 
bound with fine capitals, columns, capacious cisterns, 
and beautiful mosaic pavements. ~ 

The water of the River Hashem,.as it is now called, 
was conveyed hither through a large and noble aque- 
duct, several’ fraginents of which still remain, that 
shew the beauty and the grandeur of the original 
work? 1. bag? Bae Sy ae 

The situation of this place was eminently beautiful, 
and well adapted for defence. It was secured from 
the encroachments of the sea by a strong wall, near 
forty feet high, supported by buttresses, winding a- 
‘Tong the shore for the spaceof two miles. For two 
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, furlongs within this wall the city stood on a level, 
and afterwards had a gradual ascent for the space of 
a mile, spreading over a.varicty of little hills: and 
‘ walleys. 
From many concurring circumstances, this evidently 
_ appears to have been the Julia Caesarea of the Romans. 
_ The inhabitants report that the whole city was destroyed 
by an earthquake; and that the port, which was former- 
ly large and commodious, was reduced te its present 
_tuiserable condition from the arsenal and other adja- 
_cent buildings being thrown into it by this convulsion 
of nature. 
Indeed the cothon, which had a communieatien 
with the western part of the harbour, sanctions this 
tradition; for, when the sea is low and calm, the area 
appears strewed with massy pillars and fragments of 
walls, 
No place could be better contrived than this cothon 
_ for the convenience and safety of vessels. It is about 
fifty yards square, and is secure from every wind. 
The art of the founder, in supplying it with water, 
_fannot be sufficiently admired. To effect this, several 
.floors and pavements of terrasand mosaic work were 
‘Yaid on an eminence, forming the northern mound of 
_the port and cothon, in which the rain-water was receiv- 
_ed as it fell; and was thence conveyed, by means of some 
“small conduits, into an oval cistern, capable of con- 
«taining many thousand tons of water. 
' "The surreunding’ country is extremely fertile, and 
- well watered by several brooks. On the bank of one 
of them is an old ruined town under a high rocky 
_precipice; and at some distance the Algerines have a 
_ fortress. - The prospects are every where charming. - 
_ Having passed the River Gurmoat, which is formed 
. ‘by many mills devolving from the mountains, we dis- 
cover a number of stone coffins, of an oblong figure ; and 
at a little distance are scen the ruins of Tfessad, ex- 
tending’ two miles along the sea-shore. Both at this 
place and at Shershell are many arches and walls of 
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brick, of a texture not commonly found in other parts 
of Barbary, and, therefore, we may suppose them to 
be Roman. ‘ 

Tfessad appears to have been the antient Tapsa,- 
once an episcopal see. The coast all along from this 
place to Algiers is either woody or mountainous; by 
which the fine plains of Mittijrah, lying a little more — 

-inland, are sheltered from the rude blasts from the — 
sea. 
The Kubber Romeah, or Roman Sepulchre, stands 
in the mountainous part of the sea-coast, seven miles 
from Tfessad, and is a compact solid edifice, consist- 
ing of a very high base, on which is erected a kind of 
pyramid of steps. This structure, which is built of 
the finest free-stone, I computed to be one hundred 
feet high, and the diameter of the base to be ninety. 
The opinion that this pile was erected over a large 
treasure has occasioned its demolition in several parts 3 
however, it is still sufficiently lofty to be a convenient 
land-mark for mariners. It appears to be the monu- 
ment erected by Mela for the royal family of the 
Numidian kings. 
Let us now review the southern parts of this pro- 
vince. Tremesen, or Tlemsan, is situated on a rising 
ground, below a range of rocky precipiees. In this 
city isa large reservoir of water, conducted thither 
by a subterraneous channel, and is distributed over 
the different parts of the town. ; 
In the western quarter of Tremesen is a bason, of 
Moorish workmanship, of considerable extent, in 
which the kings of this place took the diversion of 
sailing, as the tradition runs, while their subjects were 
instructed in the art of navigation; but it is more 
probable that it was intended as a reservoir, in case of 
a siege, or as a supply to water the gardens and plan- 
tations below it. Bek 

_ The walls of this place are composed of sand 
lime, and pebbles, well tempered and wrought toge- 
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ther, wicks: by length of time, ‘have acquired a 
strength and solidity equal to stone. 

Tlemsan was formely divided into distinct war ds or 
pattitions, and occupied a great extent; but, about 
the year 1670, Hassan, dey of Algiers, laid the prin- 

real part | of it in ruins, as a punishment for the dis- 
afection of the inhabitants. 

The antient Tlemsan was about four miles in cir- 
cumference. Among the ruins are several shafts of 
pillars, and other fragments ef Roman antiquities ; 
and in the walls of an old mosque I saw a number 
of altars dedicated to the Dii Manes. 

About amile to the eastward,.in the. village of Hub- 
bed, stands the tomb of Sedi Bouinaidian, to which 
devotees resort in great numbers, At the same distance 
to,the westward was the city of Mansourah, which 
at present has neither house nor inhabitant, though 
the greatest part of the walls remain, inclosing an.area 
of two miles, one half-of which is converted into. 
tillage. 

The plains ‘of Zeidoure commence at the River Isser, 
below Tiemsan, and extend themselves, through a a beau- 
tiful interchange of hills and valleys, to the. distance 
of thirty miles. This delightful district is well watered, 
and about the middle of it isa high pointed presinice, 
called the Pinnacle of the Ravens, with a branch of 
the Sinan running below it. In this vicinity formerly 
stood the city of Sinan. 

Near this river I was shewn the place where Bar- 
barossa strewed about his treasure; the last but una- 
vailing effort he made to retard the pursuit of his 
oe On an eminence beyond the river is a 

oorish sanctuary, inhabited by several religious. 

To the southward of Mustigannim, and at the dis- 
tance of eight miles, lies Fl-Callah, the great n market 
of this country for carpets. It is a mean town, ill 
built, and as badly planned. It is, however, defended 
bs a citadel and a garrison; and, from some large stones 
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and pieces of marble found in the neighbourhood, . 
there is some feason for believing it to ‘have been a 
city of the Romans, perhaps the Gitlui or Apfer of © 
Ptolemy. 

"Five leagues to the south-west of El-Callah is the | 


town of Mascar, standing in a fine plain, but con-- 


taining little remarkable. "Tt is surrounded by several — 


villages, and has a small fort for its security, in case * 
of any sudden revolt of the Arabs. 

“Ninety miles to the eastward of Tlemsan are the | 
ruins of Tagadempt, a targe city, situated between the 
rivers Mina and Archew, but abandoned a few years 
ago by the Arabs, who with their usual ignorance and 
barbarism, have defaced or demolished whatever was 
beautiful and arigeiacent in the buildings of their 
ancestors. 

About six leagues to the eastward of Tagadempt 
are the ruins of Meratte, and, two leagues farther on, 
those of Loho. The fertile country near the last 
mentioned place is occupied by the Sweede, one of 
the most powerful of the Arab tribes. They pay no~ 
taxes, and serve the Algerines only as volunteers. 


Seven miles farther are the ruins of Mijiddah, for- 


merly a Roman station, on the river Shelliff; and on 
the banks of the same river are to be seen the sites of 
Memon and Sinaah, formerly two contiguous cities, ” 
and a bishop’s see. Nothing now remains but large 
fragments of walls, and several capacious cisterns. 

The next remarkable place is El-Khadarah, said 
to be the antient Ghadra. It is: seated on a rising 
ground on the banks of the Shelliff, and presents ex- 
tensive ruins. A range of mountains, rising from the 
opposite bank of the 1 river, shelter it from the north — 
wind, while two other mountains, at a mile’s distance, 
fronting’ it from the south, supply the beautiful little 
plain they inclose with a copious spring. 

Three miles from the ruins of Sinaah, on an emi-’ 
nence, ‘stands a ‘mud-walled village, called Merjejab,” 
which chiefly deseryes notice from -its being under 


\ 
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the influence and protection of a family of Marabbuts, - 
the greatest and most powerful of this country ; who” 
have maintained their name and rank through a long © 
succession of generations. , 

Beni Rashid, the Beni Arax of geographers, which lies 
about eight miles from Merjejah, is much in the same " 
situation. It made a considerable figure in former 
times, had a citadel, and a warlike race of inhabitants, | 
whose power extended to some distance. At present, 
however, desolation seems to have seized on the place, 
and the very nature of the people is changed. But 
the soil is the same, and is famous for producing figs 
and other fruit remarkably large and delicious. 

Descending the mountains of Beni Rashid, we come 
to El Herba, formerly a Roman city, about a mile in 
circuit. Here are to be seen several columns of a ’ 
bluish coloured marble, of good workmanship , but 
their capitals, which are of the Corinthian order, are 
much defaced. 

Proceeding to the eastward, we arrive at Maniana, 
built on a mountain. It was once the see of a bishop, 
andat a distance still makes some appearance; but the 
fatigue of ascending the hill to it is poorly recompen- 
sed ‘by the sight of only a small village, of little ele- 
gance or beauty. The situation, however, i is extremely 
favourable, being well watered, and having a number 
of pleasant gardens and vineyards on all sides ; besides 
the command of a most extensive landscape. 

- Here are several remains of Roman architecture; 
and, from an inscription that appears to relate to the | 
famil y of Pompey the Great, Martial’s fine thought on 
their misfortunes receives an additional beauty ; on the 
supposititon that his grandson, and probably his great" 
grandson, may repose in this obscure place, so far from_ 
the ashes of their ancestors. 

To the north-east of Maliana, or Maniana, are the | 
Baths of Mererga, the Aquz Calida Cofonia of anti-" 
quity. The largest and most frequented of these baths - 
is twelve feet square and four feet deep. Here ies 
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water bubbles up with a heat just supportable, and soon 
passes off into a smaller cistern, appropriated to the 
use of the Jews. 

Both these baths were formerly covered with a hand- 
some building; but they are now quite exposed, and 
half filled with stones and rubbish. A great concourse 
of people, however, still resort hither in the spring, for 
the benefit of the waters, which are supposed to be of 
sovereign efficacy in rheumatic pains, and various other 
inveterate complaints. 

Higher up the ascent of the hill is another bath, 
the water of which, being too intensely hot to bear, is 
conveyed through a long pipe into another room, 
where it is used in an ‘operation of the same nature 
and effect as our pumping. 4. 

Between this and the lower baths are the ruins of a 
Roman tower; and ata small distance are several 
tombs and coffins of stone, some of which are of unu- 
sual magnitude. ‘The late lieutenant of this province 
assured me, that he saw a thigh- bone, in one of those 
repositories for the dead, which measured three feet in ; 
length; but the coffins “am graves that fell under my 
immediate observation were only of the usual dimens 
sions. However, the people of this and many other 
countries are ‘possessed with an idea that the. natives 
were formerly of amore gigantic size than the present 
race of men. Real instances of this may sometimes 
occur; but we are inclined to believe, that among 
some nations the horse was buried with his rider, | and 
_ that the bones of the former are mistaken for those of 
of the latter. 

The baths are environed by a succession of very rug- 
ged hills and deep valleys, of difficult passage. But the 
fatigue which must be undergone in this progress is 
apely rewarded by our being afterwards conducted 

through the rich and delightful plains of Mittijiah, ly-: 
ing beyond the hills, and extending for fifty miles in 
length and twenty in breadth. In “this beautiful irri-- 
guous plain stand many of the country-seats of the 
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principal inhabitants of Algiers, and the farms which 
supply that eity with the best part ofits provisions. 

The southern province of Algiers, on the Titterie, is 
greatly inferior to the western in extent. Its maritime 
part, to the breadth of five. or six leagues, is chiefly 
composed of a righ champaign; behind which rises a 
range of rugged mountains, that intersect the province 
almost in a direct line; and beyond them are exten- 
Sive plains. 

In this province stands Algiers, the capital of the 
whole kingdom. This place has for several ages braved 
the resentment of the greatest powers of Christendom *, 
though it is not above a mile and a half in circumfer- 
ence. Itis said to contain one hundred thousand 
Mahometans, fifteen thousand Jews, and about two 
the uand Christian slaves. 

Algiers stands on the deelivity of a hill, facing the 
north and north-east; and the houses rise so gradually 
above each other, that there is scarcely one which 

does net enjoya prospect of the sea. The walls, ex- 
cept where strengthened by additional fortifications, 
possess no great solidity. The citadel, which occupies 
the highest ground in the city, is octagonal, and fur- 
nished with embrasures. ‘Fhe north angle, near which 
is the River Gate, and the south angle near Bab 
Azoone, are each protected by a small bastion. The 
ditch which formerly surrounded the city is almost 
filled up. From the River Gate and Bab Azoone te 

the citadel the distance is edeh way about three fur- 
longs, on an easy ascent. _ 

Beyond the gate of the river, and a sandy bay far- 
ther on, is the castle of S:tteet-Ako-Leet, for the most 


*J%t is rather the mnutna) jealousy that subsists between the 

_ Christian powers than the strength of the piratical states of Bar- 

_bary that forms their security. The Christians might easily 

unite in conquering, but then they would be sure to quarrel about 
she division of the conquest. eRe eg 
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“part regularly built, and well situated for annoying an 
enemy. Halfa mile to the west of Bab Azoone is 
Ain Rebat, between which and Algiers the road is 
both narrow and rugged, and farther strengthened with 
a castle. Ona ridge of hills, lying nearly on a level 
with the citadel, are two well-built castles, one of 
which, from its five acute angles, is called nas Castle 
of the Star, and the other the emperor’s castle. Both 
command the most exposed places, and add to the se- 
curity of the place. 

Beyond the gate of the river, for some way, the 

_ shore consists of rocks and precipices: but, farther to 
the eastward, from Ain Rebat, the shore is more acces 
sible. The emperor Charles V. in his unfortunate at- 
tempt on this city, in 1541, landed his army at Ain 
Rebat, where part of a pier still remains, supposed to 
have been erected for that purpose. The better to se- 
cure acommunication with his fleet, and to succour 
_ his troops in their intended approaches to the city, he 
possessed himself of the ridge already mentioned, where 
he built the inner part of the castle, still called by his 
_ name. 
Such is the situation and strength of Algiers on the © 
_land side; but, towards ‘the sea, the fortifications are 
more regular, and capable of a more obstinate defence. 
The battery of the Mole-Gate, on the east angle of the 
city, is mounted with large pieces of ordnance. Half 
_a furlong to the south-west of the harbour is the bat- 
tery of Fisher" s Gate, or the Gate of the Sea, which 
consists of a double row of cannon, and commands the 
entrance of the port and the road before it. 

The port is of an oblong figure, about one hundred 
and thirty fathoms long ‘and eighty broad. Its eastern 
mound is well secured ‘by fortifications, on what was 

‘once an island. The round castle, built by the Spani- 

“ards while they were masters of this island, and two 
remote batteries of more recent erection, are said to be 
bomb-proof; and the embrasures of each of them are 
mounted with thirty-six pounders. 
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However, as none of the fortifications are assisted 
 witheeither mines or outworks, a few resolute battali- 
ons, protected by a small squadron of ships, might 
soon make themselves masters of the strongest of them. 

There is little within the city that merits the atten- 
tion of the curious. On the tower of the great mosque 
are some imperfect inscriptions, which I could not 
make out, defaced as they were with lime and white- 
wash, 

The hills and valleys round the city are beautified 
with gardens and villas, where the more opulent inha- 
bitants retire during the summer. ‘These occasional 
habitations are generally white, and delightfully sha- 
ded by a variety of fruit-trees and evergreens. he 
gardens are well stocked with pot-herbs, melons, and 
other delicacies; and each of them has the command 
of excellent water, which, in warm climates, is esteem- 
ed the greatest luxury and advantage that can belong 
to a residence. Indeed, from the number of rivulets 
‘and fountains, which every where present themselves, 
the whole city is liberally supplied with this necessa- 
ry fluid. 

Four miles to the south-east of Algiers is the river 
Haratch, which, rising behind the mountains of Beni 
“Mousa, runs through the richest part of the Mittijiah. 
Some authors mention the ruins of Sasa, oy old Algiers, 
vas being visible on its banks; but I could neither trace 
‘them, nor obtain the least information respecting 
them. 

Bleeda and Medea, the only inland cities of this 
‘province, are each about a mile in circuit, with 
walls of mud, in which the hornets form their nests. 
The houses are pléntifully supplied with water, and are 
encompassed with very fruitful gardens and planta- 
tions. 

The conduits and aqueducts,that supply Medea with 
water, appear, in part, to be of Roman architecture. 
There is reason to believe, that Blecda was the Bide 
Colonia of ‘antiquity, and me the Lamida of Ptolemy. 
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Juriura, the highest mountain in Barbary, extends 
at least eight leagues through this province, and from 
one extremity to the other, appears a continued range 
of naked rocks and precipices, securing, by its rugged 
situation, a number of Kabyles in a state of native in- 
dependence. In the midst of winter, the ridge of this 
mountain is covered with snow; and it is remarkable, 
that though the inhabitants on one side maintain an 
‘hereditary and implacable resentment against those of 

the other, by common consent, all hostilities are sus- 
pended whenever the cold season sets in. 
_ The eastern province of Algiers, distinguished by the 
name of Constantia, is of considerable extent ; and the 
tribute collected here is much larger than from the 
other two. 

The sea-coast of Constantia is rocky, almost through- 
out its whole extent. The river Booberack is its wes- 
tern boundary, and at a league’s distance stands the 
maritime town of Dellys, at the foot of a high moun- 
tain. This place was probably founded on the ruins 
‘of the ancient Rusucrurium. A great part of the old 
wall, with other ruins near the summit of the mountain, 
promise, at a distance, some extraordinary antiquities ; 
but scarcely any thing worth notice is to be distin- 
‘guished, except a statue, in a niche of a wall near 
the harbour: which, has the attitude of a Madona; 
but the features and drapery are much defaced. 

Passing over some villages of little consequence, we 
came. to Bugia, or Boujeiah; the Sardo: of Strabo. It 
js much larger than either Oran er Arzew, though it 
is situated in the same manner, on a narrow neck of 
Jand running out into the sea, a-great part of which 
was formerly faced with a wall of hewn stone, and there 
was also an aqueduct for conveying fresh water to the 
port; but the wall, the aqueduct, and the basins into 
which the water discharged itself are all demolished. 

Bugia is built upon the ruins of an,antient city, and 
pire the same local advantages with Dellys; but is of 
much larger extent. ‘A-great part of the old wall 
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tsstill remaining. Besides a castle, which commands the 
city, there are two others at the foot of the hill, forthe 
security of the port; and upon the walls of one of 
them are the marks of cannon-balls fired against it by 
Sir William Spragge, in his memorable expedition 
against this place. 

_ Bugia is defended by a garrison; notwithstanding 
which, the neighbouring Kabyles, ina manner, keep 
it under a perpetual blockade. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, carry on a considerable trade in iron-ware, wax, 
and oil. Every market-day, the Kabyles bring their 
commodities into the town for sale, and, till business is 
despatched, every thing is conducted with the greatest 
tranquillity; but ne sooner is the market over than 
the whole place is an uproar, and the day. is seldom 
concluded without some flagrant violation of order 
2nd property. 

A little beyond the cape, that forms the easter, 
boundary of the Gulph of Bugia, is the [gilgili of the 
antients, which was ence an episcopal see, but is now 
reduced to a few miserable houses, and a small fort 
garrisoned with Turks, 

The next town of any importance is. Sebba Rous, or 
the Seven Capes, a-cluster of barren and rugged pro 
montories. The tribes of the Kabyles who occupy the 
spot, live in caves of the rocks, and watch with inhu- 
man eagerness for any vessel that accident or the storm 
may dash on their coasts. No sooner does a sail ap- 
pear than they issue from their holes and line the 
cliffs, uttering a thousand execrable wishes that God 
would deliver it into their hands. ) 

Farther to the east lies the city of Bona, on the 
declivity of a hill, the summit of which is crowned 
with a castle, ‘containing a garrison. Besides the ca- 
pacious road before it, Bona had formerly a small 
secure port under its walls, which is now almost cho- 
ked up. Still, however, a considerable trade is carried 
on here, and corn, hides, wool, and wax, are che prin- 
cipal exports. 
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By encouragement, this might be rendered one & 
the most flourishing towns in Barbary ; and, by repair- 
ing its walls, introducing fresh water, and cleansing 
its harbours it might be tendered as delightful as it 1s 
convenient for trade. 

About a mile to the south are the ruins of the anti- 
ent Hippo, once a royal city of the Numidian kings. 
Silius Italicus observes, that it was formerly a favou- 
rite seat of those sovereigns ; and indeed it possesses 
every advantage that can ‘render it desirable. The air: 
is salubrious, and the prospeet is extremely fine. It is 
equally adapted for commerce or for retirement. 

Of this city St. Augustine was bishop, and the 
Moors still shew a part of the ruins ‘which they pretend 
was his convent. The chief remains of antiquity are 
large broken walls and cisterns. 

‘To the east of Cape Rosa are the ruins of a fort, 
which. once belonged to the African company of 
France, till the unwholesomeness of the situation, oc- 
easioned by the neighbouring ponds and marshes, 
obliged them to remove to La Calle. 

‘Three leagues farther eastward, those gentlemen 

avé a magnificent house and garden, a party of soldi~ 
érs, and plenty’of arms and ammunition. They com- 
mand the whole trade of the country; and, besides the 
coral-fishery, in which they constantly employ three 
hundred men, monopolize the traffic in cor, “wool, 
hides and wax, at several places; and for these pri- 
vileges they pay atv annual tribute of thirty thousand 
dollars, or about five thousand guineas. 

The whole face of this province, from the sea-coast 
to the southward, is almost a continued chain of very 
high mountains, some of which are almost inaccessible. 
Among those to the eastward, the Turks have a flying 
¢amp in summer, by which the tribes of Kabyles are 
reduced to some degree of homage and submission, 
tenacious as they are > of liberty $ but nothing but fire 
and sword ean force them to pay tribute, 
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_ The richest and most powerful Kabyles in this pro- 
- vince are the Zwowah, who occupy a large track of 
‘impenetrable fastnesses in the mountains, and have 
. Several mad villages, among which is the Church of 
the Cistern, famous for ihe sepulchre of Sede Hamet 
- ben Dreese, and a college for the support of five hun- 
_ dred thalebs, or men of learning. But their principal 
village is Koukou, where their sheik resides. 
Among the mountains of Beni Abbess is a narréw 
_ winding defile, which extends for nearly half a mile, 
_ between precipices of great elevation. At every turn, 
the reck, which originally crossed the defile, is cut 
into the form of a doorcase, six or seven feet wide, 
and these are called by the Turks the Gates of Iron. 
Few persons can pass them without horror; and here 
a handful of men might oppose a great army. 
Two leagues to the south-west is another dangerous 
_ pass, called the Acaba, or Ascent. This is the “reverse 
of the former; for here the road extends along a nar- 
_ Tow ridge, with precipices and decp valleys on each side ; 
and the slightest deviation from the beaten path 
_would be attended with inevitable destruction. ‘The 
. common, road, however, from Algiers to the eastward, 
lies through the above psss, and over this ridge. 
 Seteef, the Sitipha of the antients, and th 2metro- 
polis of this part of Mauritania, appears to ha e been 
about a league in circuit; but the Arabs have com- 
mitted such depredations on the monuments of anti- 
guity, that there is scarcely a vestige of them remain- 
_ing, except a few inscriptions. Lg 
To the north-east of Scteef are the ruins of Kas-baite, 
an old Roman city, which was built on a hill in the. 
middle of other eminences. Among the other frag- 
ments of former, times is part of a portico of a 
small Roman temple, which, from a mutilated | in- 
scription, appears to have been dedicated to one of | 
‘the Roman empresses. On the declivity of the hill 
are several sepulchral monuments and inscriptions, 
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most of them adorned with basso relievos, represent- 
ing funeral rites. 

‘Five lea gues north-westward of Constantia is tke city 
of Mecelab, the ancient Milevum. It is surrounded 
with gardens, and well watered with springs, one of 
whieh, issuing in the centre of the city, is received 
into a large square basin of Roman workmanship. 
From this “place Constantia is chiefly supplied with | 
herbs and fruit, the last of which isin great esteem 
‘Byer all the country. 

Cirm, or Constantia, as it is now called, lies forty- 
eight miles from the sea, and was one of the princi- 
pal, as well as the strongest, cities of Numidia. The 
greatest “part of it has been built on a kind of penin- 
sular-promontory, inaccessible on all sides, except 
towards the south-west. It appears to be about a 
mile in circuit, and terminates, to the northward, in 
a perpendicular precipice, at least one hundred fa- 
thoms deep. The landscape on this side is most 
beautiful, including a vast variety of mountains, 
vales, and rivers, toa great distance. To the east- 
ward the view is bounded by a range of rocks, that 
over-top the city. ‘Fowards the south-east the coun- 
try is more open, and affords a prospect of the distant 
hills. The eminence on which the city stands, on 
this side, is separated from the neighbouring plains by 
a deep narrow valley, almost perpendicular on both 
sides, through which the Rummel rolls its stream. 
Over this vale a bridge of excellent workmanship was 
thrown, but it is now in ruins. 

To the south-west is a neck of land, about half ‘2 
furlong broad, near which stood the principal gate of 
the city. This is entirely covered with a series of 
broken walls; cisterns, and other ruins, that are con- 
tinned quite down to the river, and mark the site of 
the ancient Cirta. The present city, however, is en- 
" tirely confined to the insulated Sari gene? alseady 
mentioned. iF 
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Weide: the general traces of a diversity of ruins 
scattered over this place, near the centre of the city 
is'a set of cisterns which received the water brought 
weg 
thither by an aqueduct. They are about twenty in 
number, and form an area of fifty yards square. 
The aqueduct is in a very ruinous state, but still 
enough of it remains to evince the-public spirit of the 
Cirtesians i in erecting such a stupendous work. ‘ 

On the brink of the precipice, to the north, are the 
remains of a large magnificent edifice, in which the 
Turkish garrison is now lodged. ‘Four bases of co- 
lumns, with their pedestals, are yet standing, and 
seem to have belonged toa portico: they are of a 
black stone, little inferior to marble. 

The side posts of the principal city-gates are of a 
beautiful reddish stone, and are very neatly moulded 
and pannelled. The gate towards the south-east con- 
ducts to the bridge, which I have observed was built 
over this part of the valley. This bridge must ‘have 
been a master-piece of its kind. The gallery and the 
piers of the atches are adorned with cornices and fes- 
toons, oxes heads and garlands; and the keys of the 
arches are embellished with caducei and other orna- 
‘ments. : 

- Between the two principal arches is the figure of a 
woman treading on two elephants, with a large scal- 
lop-shell for her canopy. ‘This is executed in bold 
rélief ; the elephants stand face to face, and twist 
their trunks together ; and the female, who is dressed 
"in a close-bodied garment, like an English riding ha- 
bit, raises her vestments with the right hand, and 
casts a, scornful look at the city. 

Below the bridge, the river Rummel begins to wind 
to the northward, and continues that course through 
a “subterraneous passage in the rocks. This seems to 
jhave been an extraordinary provision of nature for 
the admission of the stream, which must othe-wise 
have formed a prodigious lake, and deluged a con- 
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siderable track of country, before it could have 
reached the sea. 

Among the ruins, to the south-west of the bridge, 
on the narrow slip of land, is the greatest part of a 
triumpl.al arch, called the Castle of the Giant. Al} 
the mouldings and friezes are curiously embellished 
with figures of flowers, battle-axes, and other orna- 
ments. Corinthian pilasters, in a singular pannelled 
style, are erected on each side of the grand areb, 
which is situated between two smaller ones. 

At the distance of some leagues, to the eastward of 
Constantia, are the Silent, or Enchanted, Baths. 
They issue from a low ground, surrounded with 
niountains. Several of the springs have an intense 
heat, and at a small distance others are comparative- 
ly cold, near which are the ruins of some houses, 
probably erected for the convenience of bathers, 

The steam of those springs is strongly sulphureous, 
and the heat is so great as to boil a large piece of 
niutton very tender in fifteen minutes. The rocky 
ground, over which the water runs for the space of 
one hundred feet, is in a manner dissolved, or rather 
calcined, byit. ‘These rocks being originally soft and 
tuniform, the water, by making eqnal impressions on 
them all round, has left them in che shape of cones* 
and hemispheres, which being six feet high, and near- — 
ly of the same diameter, the Arabs believe to have 
been the tents of some of the aboriginal inhabitants, 
turned into stone, 

Where these rocks contain a mixture of harder, 
matter with their usual chalky substance, and conse- 
quently cannot be equally and uniformly dissolved, 
you are entertained with a confusion of traces and 
channels, distinguished by the Arabs into camels, 
horses, and sheep ; men, women, and children; whom > 
they suppose to have undergone similar transforma- 
tions with their tents. “ 

On riding over this place, it reverberates such a 
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hollow sound, that we were every moment apprehen= 
sive of sinking through it. The ground being thus 
evidently hollow, it is probable that air, pent up in 
these caverns, produces that mixture of sbrill mur- 
muting and deep sounds, which, according to the 
direction of the winds and the agitation of the exter= 
‘nal air, issue out along with the water. These sounds 
the Arabs aftirm to be the music of the Jenoune,' or 
Fairies, who are supposed to take a peculiar deli 
in this place, and to be the, grand agents in all these 
remarkable appearances. gel 

Many other natural curiosities may bien seen here's ; 
for the chalky stone, dissolving into’a firm impalpable 
powder and being carried. along with ‘the stream,: ig 
deposited on the sides of the channel, and sometimes 
on the lips of the fountains themselves;» or else; 
embracing twigs, straws, and’ other: bodies, in-its 
course, immediately forms an incrustation, and shoots 
into a bright fibrous substance resembling the asbess 
tos, with many glittering, traceries and. beautiful 
crystaligations.» wl 

Among the “uae of Auress, to the sowsh wart 
of Constantia,; are a‘number of ruins... The most re= 
markable of these are at L’erba, or. Tezzonte, the 
Lambese, of, the antients. . These ruins are nearly 
three leagues in circumference, and among others, 
consist, of magnificent remains of several of the city~ 
gates, which, according to tradition, were forty. im 
number ;-and that the city could: send forty thousand 
armed men outat each... The seats and upper part of 
an amphitheatre are still-visible; the frontispiece of a 

beautiful, temple, of the Ionic order, dedicated to 
sculapius ; 7 aA small, but elegant, mausoleum, in 
the form of a dome, with Corinthian capitals, with 
other, edifices of the same kind, \ sufficiently. shew the 
grandeur and importance of this city in antient days, 
*,  Ttas worthy of remark, that the inhabitants of the 
mountains of Auress have a quite different» mien and 
complexion fromtse ir neighbours. Instead of being 
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swarthy, they are fair and ruddy; and their hair ¢ a 
deep yellow, though among the other Kabyles it is 
dark. These circumstances, notwithstanding their 
speaking the same language and being of the same 
religion as the other natives, seem to point them out 
as of a distinct origin; and they probably may be a 
remnant of the Vandals. ; 

The district of Zaah, the Hebe of the antients, is 
a narrow track of land, extending under the moun- 
tains of Atlas, and consists of a double row of vil- 
Tages. The richest of these villages is Lyana, where 
the independent Arabs lodge their money and effects. 
It is under the protection of a-numerous clan, to 
whose bravery it owes ‘the unintergupted enjoyment 
of liberty, against all the machinations and force of* 
the Turks. 

The eating of dop’s flesh, from which the Canarii 
receive their name, and for which the Carthageni- 
ans were formerly remarkable, continues to be the prac- 
tice to this day among the inhabitants of this district, 

Leaving Constantia on the north, we enter on the 
most extensive and fertile district of all Numidia, 
peopled by the powerful and warlike tribe of the Han- 
neishah. This country is finely watered, and was 
once covered with cities and villages, the only vestiges 
of which are heaps of ruins, 

The midland boundary of Algiers is the river Sere 
yat, which falls into the Mejerdah, Near its western 
bank is Gellah, a village built on such a pointed 
waountain, that it has only one narrow access. This 
village, which ¢an only be taken by surprise, or 
Starved by hunger, is the common sanctuary of the 
rebels and villains of Algiers and Tunis, ! 

Tipsa, formerly Tiapsa, is q frontier garrison of the 
Algerines, This town enjoys a beautiful situation, 
and still contains the principal gate of the antient city, 
and some remains of its old walls, with other vestiges of 
the rank it once held among the cities of Numidia. 

The government of the Algerines is in the hands of 
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a dey, and@ council composed of thirty persons ; 
though the mufti and cady, and sometimes the whole 
soldiery, are called into assist. Affairs of moment 
are generally agreed on in this assembly before they 
pass into laws, and the dey is intrusted with the ex- 
ecution of them. But lately little account has been 
“made of this body, which is merely convened to sanc- 
tion the despotic decrees of the dey and his favourites. 
The dey 1s-chesen out of the army, and the lowest 
tank is as eligible as the highest. In consequence of 
this, every bold and aspiring soldier may be consider- 
ed as heir apparent to the sovereign dignity. Nor 
ure they ashamed to own the meanness of their ex 
tra¢tion. Mahomet Bassa, who was dey when I was_ 
at Algiers,vin a dispute with a deputy cousul of a 
neighbouring nation, candidly and nobly acknows | 
ledged his origin. ‘‘ My mother,” said he, “ sold 
sheeps feet, and my father neats tongues; but they 
juld have been ashamed to have exposed to sale 
such a worthless tongue as thine,” o 
He w spires to this high rank frequently does 
not wait till age or sickness invade the present pos- 
Sesso1: it is.enough to be able. to protect himself 
with the same scimetar which he boldly sheathes in 
the vitals of his sovereign; for scarcely one in ten 
dies a natural death, However, this factious spirit 
seems to, be somewhat allayed, by the vigilance that 
is used to depress and punish the first signs of aspiring 
ambition. , 
The military force of Algiers is far from being 
considerable; but this extensive kingdom is kept in 
obedience, rather by a judicious application of the 
political maxim, * divide and rule,” than by force of 
arms, Continual jealousies and disputes subsist be- 
tween the Arabian tribes; and the provincial viceroys 
have nothing more to do than to keep up the ferment, 
and at intervals to throw in fresh fuel. Thus, by play- 
ing off one tribe against another, they are able to main- 
tain their ground against all opposition. 
3g R 2 
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» Though the Algerines acknowledge themselves vas- 
sals to the Grand ore a aney pay him only a 
nominal homage. - 

In. the distribution of justice, the cady is judge. 
He is generally educated in the seminaries of Con- 
stantinople “or Grand Cairo, where it is ‘said’ the 
Roman codes and pandects, translated into the Afabic 
tongue, are taught and explained. » His attendance in 
court is pretty regular; but, ‘as he‘is generally sus- 
pected of corruption, all affairs of moment are ‘laid 
before the dey, or one-of his principal officers of state. 

. At these tribunals the cause is quickly determined, 
and the sentence is as quickly exeeuted. Small’ offen? 
ces are punished with the bastinado.. If a Christian 
_ or a Jew subject is’ convicted of murder, or any 

other capital crime, he is burnt alive without the 
gates of the city; but, for the same-crime, the Moors 
are either impaled, hung up by’the neck over’ the 
battlements of ‘the city, or thrown on tenter-hooks, 
where they sometimes writhe in agonies for’ mieay 
hours before they expire. 

The Turks, out of respect to their characters, aré 
sent to the aga’s house, where, according to. thé 
nature of their offence, they are either bastinadoed or 
strangled. 

When women are. petmieted of any crime, they are 
not exposed to the populace, but sent to a private 
house of. correction ; or, if their crime is of a dee 
dye, they are tied up in a sack, and thrown into 
the sea. 

The western Moors still inflict the: barbarous pustite 
ment of. sawing asunder, for which purpose they 
prepare two boards of the same length and breddth 
with the unhappy criminal; and, having tied him be- 
twixt them, they proceed to the GON by begin= 
ning at the head. 

As to the form of govatment: among the Arab tribes, 
though they have been many:ages under the Tarkish 
yoke, yet they are. seldom interrupted i iu their original 
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laws and institutions, provided they faithfully pay their 
taxes and assessments. 

Every encampment of this people may be considered 
as an independent principality, over which it is usual 
for the family of the greatest reputation and opulence 
to preside. ‘This honour, however, does not always 
descend trum father to son; but, as was customary 
among their Numidian ancestors, when the heir is too 
young, or naturally incapacitated, they make choice 
of the uncle, or some other relation of the family 
most distinguished for wisdom and virtue. Yet, not- 
withstanding the despotic power lodged in this person, 
disputes are accommodated in as amicable a manner 
as possible, by calling in the assistance of one or two 
persons out of each tent; and the offender being al- 
ways considered as a brother, sentence is generally 
given on the favourableside. Even for the most enor- 
mous crime, banishment is generally the severest punish- 
ment inflicted. 7) he 

_ We will now take a survey of Tunis. This king 
dom is bounded on the north and east by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, on the west by Algiefs, and on the south 
by Tripoli. Its breadth is about one hundred and 
seventy miles, and its length two hundred and 
twenty. 

Tunis is not divided into provinces, but is wholly 
under the inspection of the Bey, who annually makes 
@ progress, with a flying camp, tc collect the tribute. 
His semmer-circuit is through the fertile country near 
Keff and Baijah, and in the districts. between the 
Cairwan and the Jercede. His winter-circuit em- 
braces the other part of his dominions. 

The summer-circuit, which is the Provincia Vetus 
of historians, and the Regio. Carthageniensium of 
Strabo, is much more populous than any other part 
of the neighbouring kingdoms. It contains many 
cities, towns, and villaces; and, as the goverment is 
seldom oppressive, there isa great appearance of at- 
Muence, prosperity, and cheertulness. The face of 
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the country jis much varied, and consequently does 
not allow of equal fertility. é 2 ; 

A smal) island; opposite to the mouth of the river 
Zaines i is in the possession of the Genoese, who pay an 
annual tribute for the liberty of fishing coral cn its 
coasts, ‘which chiefly induced them to make this 
settlement. + | 

Cape Negro, about five leagues to the north-east, is 
remarkable for a. factory belonging to the French 
African company,-.who. pay a considerable sam of 
-moncy for the same liberty they enjoy at La Calle. 

Farther on is Cape Serra,-the niost northerly point 
“of. Africa; and»four leagues beyond it are three 
rocky islands, called the ‘Brothers, lying- near ate 
-continent, half way to Cape Blanco. 

At some distance beyond this. last cape, at» on oe § 
‘tom of a large gulph, is the city of Biserta, plea- 
-santly situated on a canal, between an extensive lake 
and the sea. It is about. a inile in compass, and is 
awell defended ny fortifications, pea iyi towards 
-the sea. > 9 

“The channel between the lake and the.sea was for- 
merly the port of Hippo, one of the safest and most 
-beautiful havens on the coast, of whose original gran- 
deur some traces are still to be seen. It is still capa 
ble of receiving: small-vessels. 

‘The Gulph of Bisérta, the Sinus invades of 
the Romans, is a beautiful sandy inlet,. near four 
Jeagues in diameters. The ground being low, the eye 
‘darts, through’ delightful g groves of oleictieos a great 
“way jnto the country, and afterwards the: prospect is 
bounded by a high rocky’shore. 

The sutrounding country abounds in all: kinds of 

‘fruit, corn, pulse, “oil; cotton, and a variety of other 
productions, which, with proper encouragement given 
to trade and jndystry, would render. Biserta an empo- 
yium of great consequence. 

-QOn the side of a spacious. basin, formed by the 
aiver Mejerdab, hes Porta Pein chiefly Temarkehle 
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for its beautiful-cothons, where the Tuniscians Jay: up 
‘their nav 

The Mejerdab’i is the antiént Brapude so celebrated 
in history, for the monstrous serpent, said to have been 
killed onits banks, by Regulus; which, according to 
Pliny, was ‘one htindred ‘and twenty feet long.* This 
river winds through a rich and. fertile country, and, 
dike the Nile, makes encroachments on the sea, To 
this cause we may attribute the many changes na ap- 
pear to have been made in its channel. - 

Attica lay somewhere in this district; ati itis inna 
‘sible to fix its site, unless we suppose that the sea-has 
receded three or four miles, and then we may justly 
‘place that celebrated city at Booshater;” where are 
many traces of buildings of great.extent and ma son 
ence. These ruins lie about twenty-seven Rei 
amiles from Carthage, and, ‘behind them, we view. ite 
spacious plains which me Romans have rendered illus- 
trious by their exploits. . il Yttotaoed 

Indeed Carthage itaelf bea: tot been able to» with- 
‘stdnd the encroachments caused by: the north-east 
-winds, and the mud thrown up by the Mejerdah, 
which, combined, have stopped-up the antient*har- 


*bour, ond rived it to.a odndileratsiey ae eee 
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. The: greatest part of Carthage was: -built .on three 
shills.. On a place which-overlooks the eastern shore 
-is the area of aspacious room, with several smaller ‘ones 
-adjoining; and some of them have’ tessalated pave- 
«ments, but not remarkably elegant. In rowing along 
the shore, the common sewers are still visible, nor has 
.time been able to impair them, except these, the cister ns 
-have suffered least. Besides such as belong to private 
‘houses, there are two sets for the publiciuse; the 
largest of aaah, was the grand reservoir, and received 
-* Though enormous serpents are still found in the East Bis, 
4nd on the southern coast of Africa, none more than half come tp 
“to the dimensions of this, we therefore suspect | that the’species ig 

‘deste or that the antients have magnified their sige, o's ys 
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the water of the aqueduct. It lay near the west wall 
of the city, and consisted of above twenty contiguous 
cisterns, each about one hundred feet long and thirty 
broad. The smaller reservoir is on a greater eleva 
tion, and lies near the cothon, , 3 

These are the only remains of the grandeur and mag- 
nificence of Carthage, the rival of Rome, and one of 
the most commercial cities of the antient world. We 
find no triumphal arch no superb specimen of Gfecian 
architecture, no columns of porphyry or granite, no 
curious entablatures. All are vanished; and thus it 
will be in ages with the must renowned cities now on 
earth} ; 

The ruins of the noble aqueduct, that conveyed the 
water into the greater cisterns, may be traced as far 
as Zow-wan and Zung-gar, at least fifty miles distant. 
This must have been a most expensive work. That 
part of it, which extends along the peninsula, was 
beautifully faced with stone. At Arriana, a village 
to the northward of Tunis, areseveral arches entire, 
which J found to beseventy feet high, and the piers that 
supported them were sixteen feet square. The water 
channel was vaulted over, and plastered with a strong 
cement. A person of the ordinary height may walk 
upright in it; and at intervals are apertures, leftopen, 
as well for the admission of fresh air as for the con- 
veniency of cleaning it. The water-mark is near three 
feet high; but it is impossible to determine the quan- 
tity daily conveyed to Carthage by this channel, 
without knowing the angle of descent, which, in its 
present imperfect state, cannot be ascertained. 

A temple was erected at Zow-wan, and at Zung-gar, 
over the fountains by which this aqueduct is supplied. 
That at Zung-gar appears to have been of the Corinthian 

-order, and terminates very beautifully in a dome, with 
three niches, probably intended for the statues of the 
Civinities of the springs. . nie 

5 ee. miles to the westward of Cape Carthage, is 
the suletta, @ small channel that forms a communi+ 
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éation between the lake of Tunis and the sea, each 
side of which is defended by a castle. © The lake for- 
merly constituted a deep and spacious port, sufficient 
to contain a numerous fleet ; but, from the common 
sewers of Tunis being emptied into it, the main chan- 
nel is, in summer, “reduced to six or seven feet of 
‘water ; and, for the space of a mile and upwards from 
the biitiks, the bottom is dry. It is still ‘remarkable, 
however, for the number and largeness of its mullets, 
esteenied the best flavoured of’ any on the coast of 
Barbary. The roes, when pressed and dried, obtain 
the appellation of botargo, and are reckoned a pecu= 
liar dainty. Ml 

» Tunis, antiently Tunes, the capital of the kingdom, 
is three miles in compass; but neither very populous 
nor elegant. It chiefly stands on a ‘rising “ground, 
along the western banks of the ‘Take, ‘commanding a 
full view of Carthage and Guletta.’ “ong 
** From the: riumber of lakes and marshes which ‘ sur 
round -this city, the air might be supposed to be, yery 
insalubrious ; and this unquestionably would be" the 
case, Were it not corrected by the quantity of aroma ic 
mai which grow in the vicinity, and with whicli 

hey daily heat their ovens and bagnios. “These com- 
municate a sensible fragrance to the air, and ‘absorb 
part of its humidity. ae PS 

The want of sweet water is the capital inéon- 

venience under which the inhabitants labour: their 
well-water is brackish, and the scarcity of cisterns 
obliges them to fetch a great part of what they! drink 
from a considerable distance. In all other. respects, 
Tunis enjoys a profusion ofall the tiecessaries of life, ” 
* The Tunisiatis are more civilized than any other 
people of Barbary. All affairs with the’ regency aré 
transacted in such an amicable, liberal, way, thatT 
received no small pleasure from ae the consul 
at his audiences. ie ie 

This: nation. has the credit of preferring alliahces 
with the Christian powers to the uncertain issue’ of 
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predatory expeditions against them; and; from the 
security it enjoys under the influence of suck pacific 
principles, the advantages of trade and the progress 
of manufacture are neither unknown bor unnoticed. 

On an eminence, between the lake of Tunis and the 
sea, is the town of Rhades, the antient Ades, where 
Regulus defeated the Carthagenians; and at a 
small distance are the hills where Hanno placed his 
elephants to oppose him. 

Proceeding to the south-east, we came to the sanc- 
tuary of Seedy Doude, a Moorih saint, whose 
sepulchre is shewn here. This structure is five yards 
Jong; but it appears to be part of a Roman pretori- 
um, from three contizuous mosaic pavements, all of 
them wrought with the greatest symmetry and exatt- 
ness, representing horses, birds, fishes, and-trees, in 
such variety of vivid colours, that they exceed some 
ordinary paintings. The horse, the insignia of Car- 
thage, is drawn in a bold attitude; nor are the deline 
ations of the other figures inferior in expression. 

Two leagues farther are the ruins of Low-hareah, 
the Aquilaria of the antients, where Curio landed the 
troops tha: were afterwards cut to pieces by Sabura. 
Here are several fragments of antiquity ; but none of 
them remarkable, except an artificial cavern, which 
reaches from this illage to the sea, the distance of 
halfa mile. This subterraneous passage is from twen- 
ty to thirty feet high, and is supported by large natural 
pillars and arches. In its original design, it was un- 
doubtedly the quatry mentioned by Strabo, from 
whence Carthage and many neighbouring towns recei- 
ved their building-materials. 

The mountain under which the cavern passes being 
Shaded with trees, and vs the arches lie open to the 
sea, with springs perpetually trickling down and seats 
for the workmen to repose on, there cannot bea quese 
tion. but thai Virgil had this place in his eye, when 
he drew the animated descri ption of the spot where his 
bero landed. 
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Within, a long recess there lies a bay, 
An island shades it from the rofling sea, 
And forms a port secure for ships to ride ; 
Broke by the j ting land on eitherside, ~* 
In double streams the briny waters glide } 
Betwixt two rows of rocks, a sylvan scene 
Appears above, aud groves tor ever green : 
A grot is form’d beneath, with mossy seats, 
To rest the Nereides, and exclude the heats, 
Down through the crannies of the living walls, 
The crystal streams descend in murm’ring falls. 

Drvxven’s Viner, 

To the north lies Cape Bon, formerly Cape Mercary, 
from which the mountains vfSicily may be discerned 
in fair weather. Five teagues trom Cape Bon is the 
site of the aatient Clupea; but no remains of it are, 
now visible. Massanissa was supposed to have lost his 
Ijfe in a deep and rapid river a little to the south- 
ward, in his flight from Bocchar. 

Still farther to the south-west lies Gurba, the Cu 
rubis of antiquity, which seems to have been formerly 
a place of some importance; but the ruins of a large: 
aqueduct, and the cisterns that received the water, are 
all the antiquities it now possesses, as memorials of 
itsformer grandeur. It is said that the sea encroack- 
ed on the port-and a great part of the city; and, 
indeed, traces of tuis may still-be seen in Calra weather, 

Nabal is five leagues to the south-west of Gurba, 
and is celebrated for its potteries. It is builtin a low 
situation, a mile from the sea-shore, not far from the 
site of the antient Neapolis, which appears to havé 
been a considerable <sy. Were are many inscrip- 
tions; but they are so defaced and filled up with rubbish 
and mortar, that my guides would not allow me time 
to decypher and copy them. 

Travelling along a.rngged road, delightfully shaded 
with olive-trees, we came to Haman-et, a small but 
opulent eet compactly built on a low promontory, 
and naturally strong. Some pillars and blocks of 
ynarble are to be seen here; but they were probably 


brought from the ruins in the vicinity. 
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ear the sea isa mausoleum, near twenty yards i in 
diameter, erected in the form of a cylindrical pedestal, 
with a vault below, and on the cornice are several al- 
tars, each ifscribed _ with” the. name of a different 
person. ? 

Fifty miles from Utica is the city of Bay-jah, the 
Vacca of Sallust;va commercial town, and the ‘thief 
mart for corm in ‘the kingdom. This city is built on 
the declivity of a hill, and is well watered. On the 
walls, which are raised out of theantient materials, are 
several inscriptions. In the adjoining plains, a public 
fair is kept every summer, to which the most distant 

Arabian tribes resort, with their flocks and families. 

ix Ieagues west of Tunis is situated Tuburbo, the 
Tuburbum Minus of the Romans. Mahomet, a late 
bey, planted a yast variety of fruit-trees in this vicinity, 
rlacing each species in a separate grove, which has a 
singular! y pleasing effect. 

‘In an adjacent valley the same generous and public- 
spirited prince erected, out of the ruins of an antient 
amphitheatre, a large massy bridge, or dam, with 
sluices and-flood-gates, to raise the Mejerdah toa 
proper height to water his plantations. But this was 
too Jaudable an undertaking to be Jong protected in 
Barbary, and therefore it is entirely broken down and 
destroyed. 

On the east side of the Mejerdah is an old. trium- 
phal arch, adorned with a variety of niches and 
festoons, which appear to have been erected.in the 
decline of the Roman empire. 

At the angle of a large winding of this tiver ‘lie 
the ruins of the antient Municipium. Hidibilense, now 
a small village, remarkable only for the inscriptions 
the remains of cisterns, the shafts and the capitals of 
Columns, and other vestiges of antient grandeur. 

To the south-west is Dugga, formerly Thugga, situs 
ated on the extremity of a small chain of hills, where 
are ‘sey eral antient tombs, mausolea, and the portico 
of a temple, beautifully adorned with: fluted. columns, 
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wn the pediment of which is the. figure ‘of an eagle, 
finely executed, and, below it, an ea ese to. te 
honour of the founders. 

At the distance of about'a iat and 4 half is Hele. 
sons, the Municipium Agbiensium of. the antients, 
where are the remains of twa temples, and of | a castle 
of Jater workmanship. 

Musti, now called Seedy Abdel-abbuss, from a 
Marabbutt of that name interred there, is situated - 
in a plain, within the sight of Beissons, and is remark- 
able for. the remains of a beautiful triumphal arch, 
near which is a stone charged with an inscription in 
honour of Augustus Cesar. 

Atasmall distance stands Keff, the Sicca Veneria 
ef the Romans, which is a frontier city, and the third 
for opulence and ‘strength in the kingdom. It stands 
on the deelivity of a bill, with a plentiful spring rising 
in the middle of it. A few inscriptions are the only 
remains of antiquity to be found here. 

- Tubernoke, the Oppidum Tuburnicense of Pliny, 
lies seven leagues to the southward of Tunis, and is 
duilt in the form of a crescent, between two ridges of 
a very verdant mountain, that forms a variety of 
windings and narrow defiles. The only antiquity it 
eontains“s the gate of a large edifice, over which isa _ 
spreading pair of stag’s horns, well delineated i in basso 
telievo, 

On‘ the north-east extremity of a mountain, named 
Zow-aan, is a small flourishing town, of the same 
name, famed for the dyeing of ‘scarlet caps and the 
bleaching of linen. The stream used for this purpose 
‘was conveyed to Carthage,, and over the main spring 
was a. temple, the ruins of which are still visible. On 
an antient gate of the city is carved a ram’s head, 
and under it the word Auxilio; from which it may 
be inferred, that the city was dedicated to ;rupiter 
Ammon, | - es 

We shall now take a view of the winter-circuit of 

the bey. Here few signs remain ofthe amazing fer- 
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tility ascribed to this track by the antients. “The 
maritime parts, in particular, are arid and steril. 

Her'!-la, the Heraclea of the lower empire, and pro 

_bably the Adrumetum of the earlier ages, is built on 
2 promontory; and, if we may be allowed to judge of 
its former grandeur by the remaining ruins, it will 
appear a place of importance rather than extent, That 
part of the promontory which formed the port seems 
to have been walled in to the very brink of the seas 
and the south-west of this promontory lies the 
harbour which Cesar could not enter, in his pursuit 
of Varus. 

Susa is the next remarkable place on the coast. It 
stands on the northern extremity of a long range of 
eminences, about five leagues from Herkla. It is the 
chief market for oil in the kingdom, and,also carries 
on a flourishing trade in linens. Here are several 
columns of granite, and other vestiges of former 
magnificence. ee 

At-some distance from Susa is Sahaleel, which con- 
tains some antiquities. It stands in the same chain as 
the former city, about a mile from the sea, and was 
probably the antient Ruspina. 

Five miles distant is Monasteer, a neat thriving city, 
walled round; but which can lay no calim to any 
extraordinary antiquity.! At some distance lies De- 
mass, the antient Thapsus, from whose extensive ruins” 
several modern towns in the vicinity have been raised. 
‘There still remains a great part of the cothon, which 
is formed of a composition of small pebbles and mor- 
tar, so strongly cemented, that the solid rock could not 
be more hard or durable. 

El Media is situated on a peninsula, five miles to 
the south of the last-mentioned: place, and appears 
io have been formerly a place of great strength. The 
port, forming an area of one hundred yards square, 
lies within the walls “of the city; but is now wholly 
choked up. Leo says it was founded by Mahdi, the 
first patriarch of Kaisewan; but, though it may have 
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Been re-built by him, there is something too regular 
and elegant inthe remaining capitals, entablatures, 
and other pieces of the antient masonry, defaced as 
they are at present, to suspect the founder to have 
‘been an Arabian. - 

Elalia, which seems to be the antient Achola, or 
Acilla, contains little remarkable. A little beyond it 
is Ca-poudia, the Ammonis Promontorium of Rachid, 
2 long narrow strip of land, which, stretching a great 
‘way into the sea, has a watch-tower on its extremity, 
with the traces of several ruins, probably belonging to 
the city built there by Justinran. | ben's 

From this cape to the island of Jerba is a succesion 
of small flat islands and quicksands. Of these shallows 
the: inhabitans of the coast make no small advaniage, 
by wading a mile or two from the shore, and fixmg 
hurdles of reeds in the various windings, by which 
means they inclose a vast number of fish. 

Asfax is a neat commercial town, where the inhabi- 
tants, by the indulgence of the cadi, enjoy an 
exemption from many oppressions, so severely felt in 
other parts of Barbary, and are free to possess the 
fruits of their Jabours. This place has been chiefly 
erected Out of the ruins of Thene, once a famous ma- 
xitime city. 

Four leagues to the south-west of Thene is Maha- 
ress, perhaps the Macodama of the antients, a small 
village, where are the ruins of an old castle, and some 
cisterns, said to have been built by Sultan Ben Eglib, 
whose memory is still held in veneration for his 
public spirit and beneficence. 

At Gabs, a new city rising from the remains of @ 
former one, bearing the same name, aré many et 
granite pillars, unlike any thing of the kidd T had 
seen in Barbary. ‘Fhe old city, where these ruins 
are seen, was built upon a rising ground, and appears 
to have been formerly washed by the sea, which has 
mow receded to sume distance. 

‘Here are several large plantations of pali-trees, but 
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the fruit is reckoned of an inferior quality. The chief 
“branch of trade, however, for which this city is 
distinguished, arises from the culture of the alhenna~ 
plant,which grows in great quantities in the gardens; and 
its leaves, being dried and pounded, are disposed of to 
great advantage in all the markets of the kingdom. 

Leaving the sea-coast and taking an inland COUrSe, 

‘we soon arrived at Hydrab, situated in a narrow val: 
ley, watered by a rivulet; and, from the extent.of its 
Tuins, appears to have been one of the most considera- 
ble places in thiscountry. The walls of several houses, 
and the pavement of a whole street, with a variety of 
altars and mausolea, still remain. Many of the latter 
are: well preserved, and are of various forms, some 
round, others octagonal, supported by four, six,. of 
eight, columns. Some again. are square ‘compact 
buildings with a niche in one of the fronts, or a bal- 
cony on the top; but the inscriptions are generally 
obliterated by time, or defaced by the malice of the 
Arabs, ‘However, on @ triumphal arch, more remark- 
able for its “magnitude than its beauty, is a Latin ins _ 
scription in very large letters; but with none of ths 
usual additions of name and place. 
* Kair-wan, which lies eight leagues west of Susa, is 
the Vico Augusti of the antients, Tt is walled, and 
esteemed the second city in the kingdom for trade and 
population. It stands ina barren plain, and at asmall 
distance, without the walls, are a pond and a capacious 
cistern, built to receive the rain-water, which, putrify- 
ing in the heat of summer, causes agues and other 
‘distempers. 

Here are some beautiful remains of antient archi- 
tecture. The great mosque is supported by an almost 
incre dible number of granite pillars, said to amount 
‘to’ five hundred. T could not see a ‘single legible 
instription, 

j To the westward of Kair-wan are the ruins of Truz- 
‘ga, the Turzo of ‘Prolemy, where are several vaulted 
chambers, { filled with sulphureous steams, and much {ie~ 
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quented by the Arabs, in diseases that indicate the 
propriety of sweating. The river Mergaleel waters 
the surrounding country, and is used by the Arabs to 
flood the extensive plains on its banks, which are sele 
dom refreshed by rain. 

Near the antient Sufetula, now Spaitla, isa magni+ 
fieent triumphal arch, of the Corinthian order, consist- 
ing of one large arch and two smaller, one on each side, 
charged with an inscription, only a fragment of which 
remains. From thence to the city is a pavement of 
black stones, with a parapet-wall to inclose it. Atthe 
extremity of this pavement we pass through a beautiful 
portico, which leads into a spacious court, adorned 
with the ruins of three contiguous temples; but the 
roofs, porticos, and fronts, are demolished, though all 
the other walls, with their pediments and entablatures, — 
remain entire. In each of them is a niche, fronting © 
the portico, and, behind that, in the centre of the edi- 
fice, is asmall chamber, perhaps intended fora vestry. 

On an eminence, to the south-west of Spaitla, is 
Cassareen. The river Derb winds below it; and ona 
precipice that overhangs the river is a triumphal arch, 
more remarkable for the quantity and value of the ma- 
terials than for the beauty and elegance of the design. 
It consists of one large arch, surmounted with an attic 
structure, that has some ornaments, resembling the 
Corinthian, on the entablature, though the pilasters 
are wholly Gothic. But, notwithstanding the rudeness 
of the workmanship and the singularity of the situa~ 
tion, it is charged with an inscription, in which Mau- 
lius Felix, the founder, is gratefully commemorated. 

In the plains below the city are many mausolea, on 
one of which is an inscription in elegaic verse. This 
place seems to have received its present name from the 
mausolea, which, at a distance, bave the appearance 
of so many towers or fortresses. ae 

Jemme, the Tisdra of Cesar, contains many antiqui- 
ties, such as columns, altars, with defaced inscriptions, 
and many trunks and arms of marble statues, one of 
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Ww hich is of the colossal size; another is a naked Venus, 
in the attitude of the Medicean.. Both these are weil 
executed; but the hands are broken off. 

This place is also remarkably distinguished. by. the 
beautiful remains of a spacious amphitheatre, original: 
ly consisting of sixty-four arches, and four orders (7 
columns. The upper order has suffered considerablg 
by the Arabs, as this place was used as a fortress. in @ 
late reyolt. ‘On the inside, the platform of the seat 
with the galleries and vomitoria conducting to them, 
are still remaining. The arena is nearly circular; and 
in the centre is a deep well of hewn stone, W here the 
pillar, that supported the velum, of awning , aay be 
supposed to have been fixed, 

This structure seems to have been raised about the 
time of the Antonines; and, as the elder Gordian wes 
proclaimed emperor at this city, it is probable that le 
might be the founder, from a principle of gratitude te 
the place where he obtained the purple. ‘ 

To the southward lies Rugga, the antient Caracs. 
famous for a spacious cistern, that formerly supplicd 
the whole city with water. Its roof is supparted ty 
several rows of massy pillars. 

Farre-anah, which, from its sequestered situation 
and other circumstances, was probably the Thala «4 
Sallust, lies in the same parallel with Rugga, and was 
once an extensive city, though it has now no other :v- 
mains of its antient grandeur but a few colunuis, 
“which the. Arabs have not yet removed from xbta 
pedestals. 

This place was well situated. for water, having ; 
considerable brook running under its walls, and seve 
Tal wells within its circumference, each of them sui 
“rounded with a corridore, and vaulted over, witli : 
.cupola. This, with the purity of its air, is the onl. 
local advantage of the town; for, excepting a sinai 
_eXtent of ground to the south-ward, which the inhui.i 
tants cultivate with much labour, the rest of the adj: 
cent country is dry, barren, and inhospitable., 
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. The landseape to the westward, the only prospect it 
enjoys, is terminated by some naked precipices; or 
where ,the eye is accidentally permitted to pierce 
some openjng cliff or-valley, we-are entertained with 
no other view than that of a desert, scorched up with 
perpetual drought, and glowing with the beams of an 
ardent sun. j ; 

At the distance of twelve leagues to ther eastward 
stands Gaffa, the antient Capsa, on a rising ground al+ 
most inclosed by mountains. The landscape, however, 
is more Ipxuriant than that about Farre-anah,. from 
being chequered with palm, olive, pistachio, and other, 
fruit-trees. This agreeable scene, however, is of small 
extent, serving only to refresh. the’eye, which wan- 
ders on the distant prospect of an interchange of 
naked hills. ‘ fudy 

_ The water which refreshes these plantations is col- 

lected from two fountains, one of which rises within 
the citadel and the other in the centre of the town. 
The latter is probably the fountain mentioned by Sal- 
lust. It is still walled round, and discharges itself 
jnto a basin, designed, perhaps, for a bath, 
_ These two springs, uniting, their streams in the city, 
form a pretty large rivulet, which might continue its 
course to a great distance, were it not constantly ex- 
pended in refreshing the plantations on its banks, 

In the walls of some, private edifices, and particu- 
Jarly of the. citadel, is a great confusion of altars, | 
columns of granite and entablatures, which, when 
entire, and in their proper situations, must have been 
capital ornaments of the place. Lem thy 

In the El Jereed, or Dry Country, a part of the Sa- 

_bara, belonging to the Tunisians, the villages are built 
with mud walls, and rafters of palms, like those in 
Algiers. Among these rude materials, however, may 
be found granite pillars and Roman inscriptions. The 
principal production of this track is dates, which the 
anhabitants exchange for wheat, barley, linen, and 
other articles. The dates of Tozer are must esteemed 
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and great quantities are exported from theice to Ethi- 
opia, for the purchase of black slaves. 

In this district lies the Lake of Marks, 90 called 
from a number of trunks of palm- trees, placed at pro- 
per distances, to direct the caravans in their journeys 
over the plain. Were it not for such assistances, tra- 
velling would be here both difficult and dangerous} 
for so extensive is this level, that the horizon is as 
proper for astronomical observations as the seas, 

The lake extends near twenty leagues in length, and, 
where I crossed it, was about six leagues in ‘breadth: 
It contains many islands, one of which is of some 
magnitude, and covered with dates; which, according 
to a tradition of the Arabs, sprung from the stones of 
that fruit, brought thither by an Egyptian army for 
their subsistence, 

Near the eastern extremity of the lake is a solid 
mountain of salt, of a reddish purple colour, as hard as 
stone. However, what particles are washed down by 
the dews become as white as snow, and lose that bit- 
terness which they possess in their native bed. 

Proceeding a considerable way through a desolate 
country, without either herbage or water, we come to 
El-hammah, one of the frontier towns, where the Tu- 
nisians have a garrison, Ata small distance are some 
remains of antiquity. 

This place received its name from its hot baths, the 
general resort of the afflicted from all parts of the 
kingdom. These calid springs are but very indiffe- 

-rently sheltered from the weather by a wretched 
thatched covering. Their basins are about twelve 
feet square and four deep, with stone benches a little 
below the surface of the water for the bathers to sit 
on. Qne of them has received the appellation of Kew! 
Bath of Lepers. 

The water of those springs forms a rivulet, which, 
after being employed to water the gardens, directs ite 
course forwards the Lake of Marks, wet at afew miles 
distance i is lost in the sand. : 
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We: now proceed to make some remarks on the man- 
ners and.customs of the natives of Barbary, and on its 
climate and productions. . ee 
The vagrant, unsettled, life of the Arabs, and the 
perpetual annoyances the Moors suffer from the Turks, 
will not permit either of them to enjoy that liberty 
and security which nurse the arts and sciences. Hence 

ledge of medicine, of philosophy, and the 
cs, once so flourishing among the Arabs, is 
how in a manner lost. sets 

The children.of the Moors and Turks are sent to 
chool at an early age, where they are taught to read 
and write for about a penny a week. Instead of paper, 
gach boy is furnished with a piece of thin square 
board, slightly daubed over.with whiting, on which he 
forms his letters, and defaces or renews them at 
pleasure. ; { 

The scholar, having made some progress in the Ko- 
ran, is next initiated in the several mysteries -and 
ceremonies of religion. When-he has distinguished 
himself in any of those branches of learning, he is 
richly dressed, mounted on a horse finely caparisoned, 
and conducted through the streets, amidst. the accla- 
mations of his school-fellows, while the friends and 
relations of his parents eongratulate themselves on the 
proficiency of their,son, and load him with gifts. 

While I was at, Algiers, I cultivated, the acquain- 
ance ef such persons.as were most eminent for learn- 
ing ; and though, from their natural] shyness to strangers 
and cgniempt of Christians, it is difficult to contract an 
intimacy with them, yet] soon found, that their chief 
astronemer, who.superintends and regulates the hours 
of prayer, had not skill enough to constyuct a sun-dial ; 
bat the whole art of navigation, as practised at Algiers 
ind Tunis, consisted of nothing more than what is 
ermed pricking of a chart and distinguishing the eight 
principal points of the compass; and that even che- 
mistry, formerly the favourite science of these people, 
at present reaches no farther than simple distillation. 
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The physicians chiefly study the Spanish edition o 
Dioscorides; but the figures of the plants and the ani: 
mals are more regarded than the descriptions. Yet 
unlettered as these people are, they are naturally sub- 
tle and ingenious, and want only application and en- 
couragement to render them successful in literary 


pursuits. ; 
The Mahometans, adopting the pred ian prin: 


ciples, generally leave the disorders to which they are 
subject to contend with nature, or make use of charm: 
and incantations. Bagnios, however, are very com 
monly resorted to, and they have a few general reme. 
dies. Thus, in pleuretic and rheumatic cases, the; 
make several punctures on the part affected with < 
red-hot iron, repeating the operation according to the 
violence of the disease and the strength of the patient 
They pour fresh butter, almost boiling hot, into al 
simple gun-shot wounds. The prickly pear, * roasted 
is applied, hot, for the cure of bruises, swellings, an 
inflammations; and a dram or two of the root of thi 
round birthwort is reckoned a specific for the cholic 
Some of them inoculate for the smallpox, but th 
practice is by no means general in this part o 
Barbary. f 

They have few compound medicines; however, the 
use a mixture of myrtrh, saffron, aloes, and syrup a 
myrtle-berries, in pestilential disorders. 

I have examined some of their antient kalendars, it 
which the sun’s place, the semidiurna] and nocturna 
arch, the duration and end of twilight, with the severa 
hours for prayer for each day in the month, are cal 
calculated with minute exactitude, and beautifully in 
serted in proper columns; but these are now as littl 
consulted as their antient mathematical instruments 
of whose uses they are become ignorant. up 

Notwithstanding the skill of their ancestors it 
arithmeti¢ and algebra, not one in twenty thousan 


* The datura stramonium ef Linnaus, 
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@ppears to be at presented acquainted with the first 
perations.in these fundamental branches of the mathe- 
matics; yet the merchants are wery dexterous in addi- 
tion and subtraction by memory; and have also a 
singular method of numeration, by putting their hands 
inte each others sleeves, and touching each other with 
this or that finger, or a particular joint, each denoting 
a determined sum or number. Thus, without moving 
their lips, they conclude bargains of the greatest value.. 

Several tribes of the Arabs go bareheaded in all sea- 
sons, as Massanissa did of old, binding their temples 
only with a narrow. fillet to prevent their hair from 
falling into their eyes. The Moors and Turks, however, . 
with some of the richer Arabs, wear a smrall cap of 
scarlet woollen cloth, the manufacture of the country, 
The turban is folded round the bottom of those caps,. 
and, by the fashion of the folds, the different civil and 
military ranks are distinguished. 

The Arabs wear'a loose garment, called a hyke, which 
is usually six yards long and five in breadth. This they 
wrap round them, girding it with a sash, and by day it 
serves for a complete dress, and by night for a bed and 
covering. Above the hyke they have a cloak, or up- 
per garment, called a Burnoose, which js woven in one 
piece, with a kind of hood to.réeceive the head. It is 
tight about the neck, and widens below, according to 
the shape. This cloak is never worn except in rainy 
or severe weather. 

Some of them have a close-bodied frock, or tunic, , 
under theirhyke, with or withoutsleeves. When warn 
with exercise, this'is the only vestment they retain. 

Their girdles are usually of worsted, wove into a 
variety of figures, and made to wrap several times 
round their bodies. One extremity, being doubled and 
sewed along the edges, serves for a purse. In this gir- 
dle the Turks and Arabs fix their knives and poignards ; 
while the writers distinguish themselves by an iukhorn, 
suspended in the same situation. 
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The Turks and Moors wear linen under their funics3 
but the Arabs, in general, have only woollen vestments. 
However, it is customary "for the bridegroom and bride 
of the latter nation to wear,a shirt at “the celebration 
of their nuptials, which they never pull off while it will 
hang together. The sleeves of those worn by the men 
are wide and open at the wrists, while those of the 

women are made of gauze and different Solon 
ribands interchangably sewed together. 

The Bedoweens, who live in tents, do not avtfaity 
wear drawers; but the citizens of both sexes generally 
appear in them, especially when they go abroad or re+ 
ceive visits. The virgins are distinguished from. the 
matrons, by having this part of their dress made of 
needlework, striped silk, or linen; but when the wo- 
men are in their domestic privacies, they lay aside’ all 
their other vestments, and bind only a towel round 
their loins. 

It is observable that, when the Moorish women ap- 
pearin public, they constantly fold themselves up so 
closely in their hykes, that very little of their face can 
be seen; but, in the summer-months, when they retire 
to their country-seats, they walk abroad with less caus 
tion and reserve, and, on the epprotcs of a stranger, 
only let fall their veils. 

They all affect to have long hair, which they collect 
into one lock on the hinder part of their head, binding 
and plaiting it with ribands; but, where’ nsture has 
been less liberal to them, they supply the defect by arti- 
ficial locks. The hair being thus adorned, they tie closé 
together above the lock the severaf corners of a trian- 
gular piece of linen, done in curious needlework. Those 
of a superior rank wear a sarmah, as it is called, which 
is nearly of the same shape as the other head- dress, 
but formed of thin flexible plates of gold or silver, per 
forated, and engraved in imitation of lace. A band: 
kerchief of silk, § gauze, or painted linen, closely bownd 
about the sarmah, and negligently falling on the: oe 
-ef hair, completes the female attire. 
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» However, none of the ladies think themselves finish- 
ed in decoration, till they have tinged the hair and 
edges of their eyelids with the powder of lead-ore. 
This operation is performed by dipping a wooden bod= 
kinjof the thickness of a quill, into the powder, and 
then drawing-it,under the-eyelids, over the pupil of the 
eye, which communicates a dusky tint, that is supposed 
to add.a wonderful grace to persons of all complexions. 

This practice is of great antiquity; for we find that 
Jezebel “ painted her face ;” or, according to the sense 
of the original, “-set off her eyes with the powder 
of lead-ore.”* Indeed, this kind of beautifying was 
not only used by the eastern. nations, but also by the 
Greeks and Romans. gr SSE : 

The Turks and Moors are early risers, and constant- 
ly perform their devotions at break of day. After this, 
each person is employed in his vocation till ten in the 
morning, the usual dinner-hour; and returns again to 
business till afternoon-prayers; when all kind of work 
ceases, and the shops are shut up. 
- The. supper commonly follows the prayers of sun- 
set; and, repeating the same at the setting of the watch, 
when darkness commences, they retire to bed immedi- 
ately.after. 7 

Some of the graver persons, who have no regular 
employment, spend the day, either in conversation in 
the barbers shops, in: the bazar, or at the coffee-house ; 
while a great part of the Turkish and Moorish youth, 
with many of the unmarried soldiers, attend their con- 
cubines into the fields, where they make merry with 
music. and wine, though the latter is prohibited by 
their religions =. CY Mt ac seap digi Pas 


«The lives: of the» Arabs ‘are ‘one continual round of 
ndolence or amusement.’ When they are not called 
ibroad by any pastime, they spend the day in loiter- 
ng at home, smoking their pipes, and reposing them- - 
elves under some neighbouring shade. They have not 
he least-relish for domestic enjoyments; and are sel- 
FOL. XV. T 
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dom known to converse with their wives, or to fondle 
their children. r 

The Arab places his highest satisfaction in his horse, 
and is seldom alert but when riding full speed, or en: 
gaged in the chace. The eastern nations, in general, 
are very accomplished horsemen, and delightin hunting. 

When the lion is the noble game they pursue, a 
whole district is summoned to appear, who, forming 

themselves into a circle, at first inclose a space three 
or four miles in cireuit, according to the number oi 
the people, and the nature of the ground. The pedes 
trians advance first, rushing into the thickets with thei 
dogs and lances, to rouse the game, while the horse 
men keep in readiness to sally on the savage. 

They still proceed, contracting the circle, till at las 
they either close in together, or meet with their game 
The accidental pastime on these occasions is sometime: 
extremely diverting; for, the various animals within 
the circle being thus driven into a heap, they seldon 
fail having some agreeable chaces after hares, jackals 
leopards, or other wild animals. It is a common ob. 
servation in this country, that, the moment the lion 4 
roused, be will endeavour to seizeon the person near 
est him, and suffer himself to be cut in pieces, befor 
he will relinquish his hold. 

Hawkirg isa principal diversion among the Arab 
and the gentry of the kingdom of Tunis, where th 
woods afford a beautiful variety of hawks and falcons 
Those who delight in fowling, instead of springing th 
game with dogs, shade themselves with a piece of can 
vass stretched upon two reeds, and painted with th 
figure ofa legpard. Thus concealed, the fowler walk 
through the brakes and avennes, looking through:som 
apertures a little below the bottom of the screen, t 
observe what passes before him. 

It is singular, that the partridges and some othe 
birds, on the approach of the canvass, covey together 
while the woodcock, quail, and other gregarious bird: 
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«ill, on seeing it, stand still with a look of astonish- 
ment. Thus the sportsman’ has an opportunity of 
éoming near them; when, resting the scr- » upon the 
ground, and directing the muazle of his piece through 
one of the holes, he sometimes kills a whole covey at 
once. 

The Arabs-bave also another method of catching 
partridges ; for, observing that, after being sprung two 
or three times, they become fatigued and languid, 
they then run in upon them, and knock them down with 
sticks, called zerwatties, bound round with iron, or in- 
Yaid with pewter or brass. Many of the Arabs, indeed, 
are not masters of a firelock, and therefore this is one 
of their usual weapons. 

* "The Bedoweens retain many of those manners and 
customs mentioned in sacred writ as well as profane 
history. Excepting their religion, they are exactly 
the same people they were two or three thousand years 
ago. Upon meeting one another, they still. use the 
primitive salutation of “ Peace be unto you.” The in- 
feriors, out of deference and respect, kiss the feet, 
knees, or garments, of their superiors; while the chil- 
dren or kinsfolk pay similar homage to their parents 
and aged relations. 

In saluting each other, they lay the right hand up- 
on their breast, while those who are intimate, or of 
equal age and dignity, mutually kiss the hand, head, 
or shoulder, of each other. At the4east of the Byram 
and other great solemnities, the wife compliments her 
husband by kissing his hands. 

In this country, persons ofthe highest character, 
like the antient patriarchs and the heroes in Homer, 
perform the most menial offices. The greatest prince 
is not ashamed to fetch a lamb from his flock, and kill 
it; while the princess hastens to prepare her fire and 
kettle, to dress it. 

° The custom of walking bition barefoot or in san- 

gals-renders the compliment of washing the stranger’s 

feet still necessary. This is f gee png “by the master 
tS 
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of the family, who first presents himself, and is always 
the most officious in this act of kindness. When his 
entertainment is prepared, he would think himself 
wanting in civility to sit down with his guests: he 
stands, "and attends them till they are satisfied. Yet 
such is the laxity of their moral principles, that the 
guest, who has been so ceremoniously and hospitably 
entertained at night, is sometimes overtaken and Pils 
laged by his host in the morning. 

“However, they are not destitute of yirtues, aoa vir 
tues of the highest order. Some of the western Moors 
catry on a trade with the barbarous nations bordering 
on the ' Niger, without ever -seeing the persons they 
deal with, or having once broke through that original 
charter a commerce, which, from time immemorial, 
has been settled between them. 

The mode of transacting business is as follows : : At 
a certain season of the year, they make this Journey 
in.a numerous caravan, carrying with them strings. of 
coral, glass beads, knives, scissars, and other articles. 
On their arriving at the destined place, which is on a 
certain day of the moon, they find in the evening se 
yeral heaps of gold dust, atasmall distance from each 
other, against which the Moors place so many of their 
trinkets ¢ as they judge equivalent. 

‘If the Nigrilians the next morning approve of the 
bargain, they take up the trinkets and leave the gold, 
or else make, some deductions from its quantity, till 
they are satisfied as to the fairness of the exchange, 
Thus they transact business without the least instance 
of perfidy or dishonesty, 

The antient manner of plighting their troth, 
drinking out of each others hand, is at present A od 
only marriage-ceremony among. the Algerines. But 
the contract is to be first agreed upon between the. pa- 
rents ; in which mention is made, not.only of the sum, 
of money which the bridegroom is) to. settle on the 
bride, but of the several changes of raiment, the, 
quantity of the jewels, and the number pf slaves. by, 
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which the bride isto be attended, the first time she 
tneets her lord. 

~ The. parties never see each other till the marriage is 
to be consummated; when, the relations being with- 
drawn, the bridegroom first unveils and then undres- 
ses the bride. The husband may put away his wife 
when he pleases, upon the forfeiture of the dowry he 
has settled upon her; but he cannot take her again, 
till after she has been married and bedded with ano- 
ther man. * 

That civility and respect which the polished nations 
of Europe pay to the fair sex is here considered as a 
subversion of the laws of nature, which assign the pre- 
eminence to man. The wives in Barbary are only 
considered as a superior class of servants, on whom is 
devolved the greatest part of the care of the family, 
and the toils of business. While the lazy husband is 
yeposing ginder some neighbouring shade, and the 
young men and maidens attend their flocks, the wives 
are either all day employed at their looms, grinding 
at the mill, or dressing provisions; and, to conclude 
the day, they take a pitcher ora goat’s skin, and, 
tying their sucking children to their backs, fetch wa- 
ter, sometimes from the distance of two or three 
miles. , ‘ _ 

Yet, amidst all this slavish employment, neither the 
country-dames, nor those of better fashion in the 
cities, will lay aside their nose-jewels, their ear-rings, 
or their bracelets, which are all very cumbrous; 
nor will they omit tinging their eyes with lead-ore. 
So prevalent is custom, and so general are the effects 
of female vanity among the rude and the civilized ! 
A very considerable number of the Moorish women 
would be esteemed beauties, even in England, ‘Their 
children have the most delicate complexions; but the 
boys are so much exposed to the sun, that they soon 
Contract a swarthy hue. However, the girls, being 
better protected, preserve their beauty till they reach 

2 a 3 hae 
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the age of thirty, whey then cease to be prolific.. A 
female is sometimes a mother at eleven, and a grand- 
mother at twenty- -two; and, as their lives are not 
shorter, than in ‘colder climates, these matrons some- 
times live to see several successive generations. 

No nation is more superstitious than the Arabs, or 
even the generality of the Turks. They suspend - 
figure of a naked hand round the necks of their child- 
ren, and ass upon it their ships and houses, asa 
protection against an evil eye. The adults always 
carry about with them some paragraph of the Koran, 
which they place under their breast, or sew under 
their caps, to ayert fascination and wiht and ta 
secure them from sickness and misfortunes. The 
efficacy of those charms are supposed to be so univers 
sal, that they also hang them round the necks of their 
cattle and horses, 

An opinion is very widely disseminated and believed, 
that many diseases proceed from-some offence given 
to the Jenoune, a sort of beings placed by the Ma- 
hometans between angels and sty ily. These are sup- 
posed to frequent shades and fountains, and,to assume 
the form of reptiles, which, being always in-their way, 
are liable to be molested and burt. When any one 
therefore is maimed or sickly, he fancies he has injur- 
ed one of these invisible agents, and immediately, the 
women, who are skilled in’ ‘these ceremonies, go on 3 
‘Wednesday with frankincense. and other perfumes to 
some neighbouring spring, and there sacrifice a cock 
ora hen, aTram or an ewe, according to the sex and 
quality of the patient, and the nature of the malady. 

The Mahométans have 9 great veneration for their 
Marabbutts, who are generally. persons of. an austere 
and rigid life, continually: employed i in coynting over 
their beads, or in meditation and prayer. Their chap- 
Jet nsually. consists of, ninety-nine beads, on touching 
each of which they either say, “‘ God be praised, — 
ae is re God forgive me,” This sions 
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ee by succession, and the: son, provided.he can put 

grave face on the matter, is entitled to the same re- 
yerence. and.esteem with the father.. 

_ Some of these impostors pretended. to see visions, 

and to converse with the Deity; while others are sup- 
posed to work miracles. ‘Being in company with 
Seedy Mustapha, the caliph of the western province, 
he told me.in. the presence of a number of Aravian 
Sheiks, who vouched for the fact, that a neighbour- 
ing Marabbutt had a solid bar of iron, which, at his 
pleasure, would give as loud a report and do as much 
execution as a piece of ordnance ; and that, once, the 
whole Algerine army, on demanding too exorbitant a 
= from the Arabs under his protection, were put to 

flight by the miracle. 

ded notwithstanding the frequency, as they pretend- 
ed, of the experiment, the merit I urged of convin- 
cing a Christian, and the solicitations of the company, 
the . Marabbutt had too much policy to hazard his re- 
putation by putting it to the proof. 

At Seteef, however, I saw a Marabbutt who was 
celebrated for yomiting fire; but though I was much 
surprised at first to see his mouth suddenly i in a blaze, 

and at the violent agonies he counterteiied at the ume, 

was afterwards convinced that the whole was a de- 
ception ; and that the fire aad smoke, with which he’ 
was enveloped, arose from some tow and sulphur 
which he’ had contrived to set on fire under his bur- 
noose. 
_ The style of architectare, both in Barbary and in 
the Levant, seems to he continued the sane, without 
alteration, from the most early ages. Their houses 
“are square, with flat roofs, surrounding a court, where 
alone they receive any ornamental decorations. Tn- 
‘deed, large doors, spacious chambers, marble pave- 
ments,. cloistered courts, and fountains playing in the 
Me are. well adapted to a climate so peuemely 
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range of shops on each side. On entering one oF the’ 
principal houses, we pass first through a porch oF 
gateway, with benches on each side, where the family 
receives visits and transacts business; and few persons, 
even the nearest relations, are admitted farther, exw 
eept on extraordinary occasions. 

From hence you pass into the court, which, lying 
open to the weather, is adorned according to the epu- 
lence or fancy of the owner; and, when a number of 
people on any festal occasion assemble, they are sel- 
dom received into the chambers, but remain in this 
court, which is the covered with mats and carpets 
for their more commodiots“entertainment; and, to 
shelter them from the heat of the sun, an awning is 
extended from one side to the other. To this cover- 
ing, which may be furled or spread at pleastre, the 
Psalmist seems to allude in that beautiful expression : 
“ Thou spreadest out the heavens like a curtain.” 

The court is generally surrounded with as man 
galleries as the house is stories high, with balustrades, 
or lattice-work, to prevent accidents, These galleries 
conduct into spacious chambers of the same length 
with the court, but seldom or ever having a commus 
nication with each other, One of these apartments 
frequently serves a whole family, particularly when 
several persons join in the rent of a house, whence 
their cities are extremely populeus in proportion to 
their extent. 

The mosques are built exactly in the same form with 
our churches; but, instead of seats and benches, the 
floor is only covered with mats. A pulpit is erected 
near the centre, from whence the mufti, or cne’ of 
the imans, every Friday, explains a portion of the 
Koran, and exhorts his audience to piety and good 
works, mn nek 

The places of sepulture lie at a small distance from 
the towns. Each family has a particular allotment 
walled in, where the bones of his ancestors have ré- 
‘posed {gr many generations, In these inglosures 
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the graves are all distinct and separate, cach having a 
stone placed upright both at the head and feet ;. while 
the intermediate space is either planted with flowers 
or covered over with tiles. 

The graves of persons of note have squaré rooms, 
a cupolas built over them, which, being constantle 

ept clean, white washed, and s saiatiiaga.. they exhi- 

it to. this day an excellent comment on the expres- 
sion of our Saviour, where he compares the hypo- 
¢rites to “ whited sepulchres, which appear out- 
wardly beautiful, but within are full of dead men’s 
bones and all uneleanness,” 

me Bedow eens and Kabyles have repeatedly been 
mentioned; the former people the plains, and the 
latter the mountains. _ The Bedoweens live in oblong 
tents, covered with a coarse hair cloth, These habj- 
tations are of different sizes, according to the number 
of tenants in each. Some have partitions, which 
render the lodgings. of each family distinct. These © 
people have neither beds nor bedding: a mat or cars 
pet supplies their place, and. their only covering is a 
byke,, which is used both by night ané day, 

When we found any considerable number of these 
tents together, and sometimes they have amounted to 
three hundred, they were generally arranged in a cir- 
cular | form, and the area they inclosed was filled with 
he cattle.* The description Virgil has given of their 
manner of living and encamping is as just as when it 
was arawn, 

The Kabyles, again, construct their dwellings of 
hurdles daubed over with mud, or of clay baked in 
he sun; and coyer them with straw or turf, support- 
.d with reeds. or the slight branches of trees. The 
argest cot seldom contains more than one apartment, 
which, of consequence, serves for every domestic use; 


- “This is likewise the practice in the Hottentet kraals, Unci- 
jlized nations differ from each other but by cere shades, when 
nder the | influence of the same climate, h 4, 
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and often a corner of it is occupied by the young of 
their flocks, 

In these huts the women fabricate their blankets, 
called hykes, and the goats-hair cloth for their tents; 
weaving them not with a shuttle, but passing every 
thread with their fingers: a process ag tedious as it § 
useless, when looms might be had. 
~ One principal branch of the trade and manufactures 
of Barbary is carpets. These are made of coarser 
materials, and are less beautifully designed than in 
Turkey; but, being softer and cheaper, they are pre- 
ferred to repose on. Both at Algiers and Tunis, they 
weave velvets, taffeties, and several kinds of silks. 
Coarse linen is universally fabricated all over the 
countrys but that of Susa is of a fine texture. The 
greatest part of these manufactures are designed for . 
home-consumption; nor are they in every Instance 
adequate to the demand. Hence they supply the de- 
ficiences by importations from Europe. 

The cultivated parts of this country enjoy a very 
salubrious @nd temperate air; neither too hot in sume 
mer, nor cold in winter. During the space of twelve 
years, in which I attended the factory at Algiers, the 
thermometer sank only twice to the freezing point, 
and then the whole country was covered with snow. 
The seasons are insensibly blended; and the extraore 
dinary equability in the temperature of the climate 
appears from the barometer never ranging more than 
an inch and a half in all the vicissitudes of the weather. 

Rain is fae wee to fall in summer; and,-in 
most parts of the desert, the clouds rarely refresh the 
earth at any season. When I was at Tozer, in De- 
cember, 1727, we had a small drizzling rain for two 
hours, on which several of the hguses, which, as. 
usual, were only built of palm-branches and tiles 
baked in the sun, tumbled to the ground, by imbibing 
the moisture; and, had the rain been of longer conti- 
nuance or. the drops larger, the whole city would 
doubtless have dissolved and: dropped to pieces. 
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In other districts, the first rains fall in September 
and Qctober, after which the Arabs break up. the 
greund, and begin to sow their corn and pulse. If 
the latter rains fall in the middle of April, as they 
usually do, the crop is reckoned secure, and the har- 
vest commences about the end of May or the begin- 
ning of June. 

Barbary produces several kinds of grain, besides 
all those of Europe, excepting oats... Among the in- 
digenous plants for the use of man are rice and a 
white sort of millet, and some kinds of pulse unknown 
dn England. 

‘The Moors and Arabs still continue the primitive 
custom of treading out their corn, which is a quick-_ 
‘er, but less cleanly. method than ours, After. the 
grain is separated from the chaff, it is lodged in sub- 
terraneous magazines, two or three hundred of which 
are sometimes contiguous, the smallest of them capa~. 
bie of containing four hundred bushels. 

_ Provisions of all kinds are extremely cheap. Fowls 
are frequently bought for three halfpence each, a 
sheep for three shillings and sixpence, and a cow and 
a calf fora guinea. It is happy for the common 
people, that they can have a bushel of the best wheat 
for fifteen or eighteen pence; for they are all great 
consumers of bread, like the generality of the eastern 
nations, and three-fourths of them entirely subsist on 
wegetable produce. 

‘@ in cities and villages the bread is usually leavened 
and baked.in public ovens; but, among the Bedoweens, 
the dough is no sooner Encoded th it is made into 
thin cakes, which are either baked on the coals, or - 
fried in a pan with butter. 

All the European fruits, and many indigenous ones; 
are found here, except the hazle-nut, the filbert, the 
gooseberry, and the currant. In horticulture, how- 
ever, they make no particular figure. Their gardens 
are laid out withont taste, and present a medley of 
productions without method or design. ’ 
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Lead. and iron are the only native metals discovered 
here. The latter is white and good, though not very 
abundant. It is found in the mountainous district’ of 
Bovjeiah, and brought to Algiers in small bars. 

In this place it may not be amiss to relate the -po- 
pular story, in this country, of the plough-shares of 
Mahomet, Bey of Tunis. This prince had the mis- 
fortune to be dethroned by his subjects; but havipg 
the reputation of being acquainted with the philoso- 
pher’s stone, Ibrahim Hojiah, Dey of Algiers, enga- 
ged to teinstate him in his dignity, on condition “Ot 
his being let into the secret. The bargain was quick+ 
dy concluded, and Mahomet was restored; when, to 
fulfil his promise, he sent the Dey of Algiers, with | 
‘great pomp and ceremony, a number of mattocks and 
‘plough-shares. They emblematically instructing hi 
that the real wealth of nations: must arise froma di 
ligent attendance on agriculture and rural labour; 
and, that the only philosopher’s stone he knew’ ¥ 
the art of converting a plentiful crop into gold. . - 

Camels and dromedaries, asses, mules, avid an ani 
mal called the kumrab, generated between an ass. and 
a cow, are the usual beasts of burthen in ‘this coun= 
try. Horses have much degenerated of late years; 
and, perhaps, they are less adapted for the climate, 
than the animals we have enumerated. Lo 

The black cattle are small, slender, and afford ‘bat 
little milk.. The late Dey of Algiers and his c 
tiers were astonished, when Admiral Cavendish, ae 
on the coast, toldythem that he had a Hampshire cow. 
on-board’his ship, that gave a gallon of milk daily, | 
which is as much as half a dozen of the best risers | 
cows will yield in that period. A 

The goats and sheep, however, assist to ‘supplidthe 
dairies; the cheese being chiefly made of their milk. 
Instead of rennet, they: use, in summer, the flowers 
of the great- ~headed thistle, or wild artichoke, to” 
turn the milk. ‘Their cheeses are usually of the shape 
and size of a penny loaf, Their butter is neither of 
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such a consistence nor so well flavoured as ours 


is made by petting the cream into a goat's skin, w ich, 
being suspended from one side of the tent to the ortige 
and tossed to and fro in one uniform direction, soon 
occasions the separation of the butter from the milk. 
The sheep here are of two varieties; one of them, 
common all over the Levant, as well as in Barbary, 
is distinguished by having a large broad tail, consist- 
ing of hard solid fat, not inferior to marrow. Those 
of the other variety are nearly as tall as our fallow deer, 
and, excepting the conformation of the head, are not 
very different inshape.  ~ 7 
A gelding among the horses, an oxegmong the 
horned cattle, or a wether among the sheep, is rarely 
‘Known in this country. The Mahometans think it an 
act of great cruelty to castrate any but their own 
species; however, they have a method of destroying the 
enerative power of the males of animals, not wanted 
for the preservation of the species, which is performed 
by squeezing their testicles. 
~ Several of the Arabian tribes, that can only bring 
three or four hundred horse into the field, have more 
thanas many thousand camels, and triple again that 
number of black cattle and sheep. They seldom kill 
any of their flocks, but rather sell them; subsisting 
chiefly on their milk and butter, or on such commo- 
dities as they purchase with the produce of their su- 
perfluous stock. ‘Hence the number of cattle is con- 
tinpally increasing, notwithstanding the consumption 
of them in the towns. : ‘ 
Of cattle, not naturally tame, is a species of wile 
cow, nearly of the size and colour of red deer. . The 
young calves of this breed, howeyer,: ‘wi ickly 
grow tame, and herd with other cattle.. 4 
|. The lerwee is a species of goat, so excessi' ; 
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sively timo- 

-rous,’ that, when pursued, it will precipitate itself 

“down rocks and precipices.. It is of the sizé Of a 

heifer, but ‘the body is more zounded, and it has’a~ 
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tuft of shaggy hair on the knees and neck. The horns, 
wi ch are above a foot long, are twisted and turned 
‘back. There are also several species of the antelope 
and deer kind. 

Among the rayenous beasts, the lion and panther 
hold the first rank ; for the tiger is not a native of this 
part of Barbary. Several ridiculous stories are told 
of the lion; particularly that, on calling him some 
opprobrious names, he will immediately fly; and that 
women may safely be fannliar with him. These tales 
do not merit the least regard. When the lion is 
hungry, scarcely the multiplicd precautions of fires, 

dogs, and guards, can save the flocks from his rava- 
ges. Outbraving all terrors, he wijl sometimes leap 
into the midst of the circle inclosed by the tents, and 
carry off a sheep or a goat. However, when the 
Arabs catch him, they make a hearty meal on his 
flesh, which is esteemed as good as veal, 

The dubbah is likewise a very fierce animal. It is 
of the size of a wolf, but has a flatter. body. Its 
neck is so stiff, that on looking behind, or snatching 
obliquely at any object, it is obliged to turn its whole 
body. Its colour is a reddish buff or dun, with some 
transverse streaks of brown. The mane is nearly a 
pan long; and the feet, which are armed with claws, 

_ serve to dig up the roots of plants, and sometimes the 
graves of the dead. 

The faadh is spotted like a leopard; but the skin i is 
coarser and of a deeper colour, and the animal is 
reckoned less fierce. ‘This creature is supposed, by 

«the Arabs, to be generated between a lion and a fe+ 
male leopard. There are also two other animals 
marked like the leopard; but, their spots are darker, 
ir fur somewhat longer and softer. 
ckal, and an animal called the black-eared 
€ both supposed to find out prey for the lion, 
md ‘are therefore called the tion’s provider; though it 
as much to be doubted, whether there be any friendly 
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correspondence between them.* | In the night, indeed, 
these and other animals are prowling in search of 
prey, and in the moruing they have frequently been 
secn gnawing such carcasses as the lion is supposed to 
have fed on before. This, and the promiscuous noise ‘ 
I have often heard the jackal make with the lion, are 
the only circumstances I am acquainted with in favour 
of their sociability: The lion-is believed to prefer the 
flesh of the wild boar; but that creature sometimes: 
defends itself with such resolution, that the dead car- 
casses of both have been found lying together. 

Barbary contains likewise bears, apes, hares, rab-" 
bits, ferrets, weesels, porcupihes, foxes, camelions, ¢ 
and several species of lizards. 

Of the serpent kind, the most remarkable is the’ 
thaibanne, some of ith are said to be three or 
four yards long; and I have seen purses made of their 
skins, which were four inches at least in diameter. 
[he zurreike, which, as well as the former, is a° 
native of the desert, is about fifteen inches long, very 
lender, and capable of darting along hi great 
swiftness. 

The most malignant, however, of this tribe is the 

effah, which answers the description of the burning 
lipsas of the antients, and is seldom above a foot 
ong. 
. «mong the feathered tribe are eagles, hawks, the 
row of the desert, and the shagarag. The latter is 
f the size and shape of the jay; the body is brown- 
sh; the head, neck, and belly, are of a light green; 
nd the wings ‘and tail are barred with deep “blue. 

The houbaara is as large as a capon; of a light dun 
olour, marked all over with little streaks of brown. 
fhe wings are black, with a white spot in the middle; 


* The fact seems to be, that the lion has sagacity enough to 
slow the track of animals which hunt by the scent, and being 
1e strongest, comes in for the prey they discover; and, when he 
;gorged, they partake of the offals, 
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and the feathers of the neck are remarkably long, an 
capable of being erected, when the bird is irritated or 
attacked. : 

The rhaad is of two species. The smaller is of the 
size of an ordinary pullet; but the larger differs not 
ouly in magnitude, but also in having a black head, 
with a tuft of dark blue feathers immediately below it. 
The belly of both is white; the back and wings of a 
buff colour, spetted with brown; but the tail is light- 
er, and marked with black transverse streaks. 

The kitawiah frequents the most stevil spots, as the 
 rhaad does the best cultivated. It resembles a dove 

in shape and size, and has short feathered feet. The 

body is of a livid hue, spotted with black; and on 

“the throat is the figure of:a crescent, of beautiful 

- yellow. The tip of each tail-feather is spotted with 
white, and the middle one is long and pointed. The 
flesh, both of this bird and the rhaad, is agreeably 
flavoured, and easy of digestion.. ° 
_ Partridges, quails, woodcocks, and several other 
kinds of wild fowl, fit for, the table, are plentiful 
enough. : 

Among the most singular tenants of the groves is 
the green thrush, which, in vivid beauty of plumage, 
is net inferior to any. His head, neck, and. back, 
are of a light green; the breast white and spotteds 
the wings of a lark colour; the rump of a bright 
yellow; and the extremity of the tail and wings are 
tipped-with the same colour. This bird is migratery, 
and only seen here in the summer-months. 

The capsa sparrow is of a lark colour; but: the. 
breast is somewhat lighter, and shines with a varying 
lustre. This bird, which is about the size of the 
common house-sparrow, is remarkable forthe sweetness. 
of its note, which infinitely exceeds that of the canary 
bird or the nightingale; but it is of such a delicate 
nature, that it cannot long exist in a different climate. 

The insects are too numerous to particularize. 
One of the most beautiful is a butterfly, the expan- 
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sion of whose wings is nearly four inches, and is all - 
over elegantly streaked with murrey and yellow, ex- 
cept the edges of the lower wings, which being in- 
dented and ending in a narrow strip, or lappet, of an- 
inch long, are finely fringed with yellow, and near 
the tail is a carnation-coloured spot. 

Such is Dr, Shaw’s account of Barbary; we shall 
now attend him into the Holy Land. 
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. TRAVELS OF } 
DR. THOMAS SHAW, 


SYRIA anv rne HOLY LAND, 


Interspersed with the coincident Remarks of other distin- 
guished Travellers in that Quarter. 


O avoid unnecessary repetitions respecting a 
country so often described as the Holy Land, 
and to embrace in a small compass the most valuable 
ecounts of Jerusalem in particular, we have made use 
“of Dr. Shaw’s travels as the basis of this article; but, 
in trying to complete it, we have called in the assist~ 
ance of Maundrell, Wood, and others. Itis proba- 
ble, also, that, in the progress of our work, we shall 
have an opportunity of following more modern, though 
not superior, authorities; and, therefore, our present 
brevity will be excused. 
“The Holy Land, as it is generally called by Christi- 
‘ans, receives its appellation from being the spot where 
the antient prophets displayed their supernatural 
powers, and where our Saviour himself was born, and 
where, after bringing life and immortality to light by 
the gospel, he suffered for the sins of men. It was 
antiently known by’ the name of Palestine, from the 
Philistines, and of Judea, from the patriarch Judah, 
Its length is about one hundred and fifty miles, and 
‘its breadth eighty. On the north it is bounded by 
Mount Libanus, which separates it from that part of 
Syria called Pheenicia; on the east by Mount Her- 
mon, which divides it from. Arabia Deserta; on the 
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south by Arabia Petra; and on the west by the Mew 
diterranean. It is situated in the fourth and fifth 
climate, between 31 and 33 deg. 30 min. north la» 
titucde. Q Be 

Though the heat, from the situation, might.be sup- 
posed to be mtense at some seasons, yet Mount Li- 
banus, during winter, is wholly covered with snow, 
which affects the whole country, from ‘Lripoly to Si- 
don, «with a: most subtile and piercing cold. The 
westerly winds are usually accompanied by rain, and 
those from the east with dry weather. In general, 
however, the air is mild, particularly at a distance 
from the mountains. 
~ In travelling by night through the valleys of Mount 
Ephraim, Dr. Shaw says, they were attended’ for 
more than an hour by an ignis fatuus, that assumed a 
variety of surprising appearances. Sometimes it was 
globular; sometimes it resembled the flame of a can- 
dle; when instanfly it would spread itself, and involve 
the whole company in its pale inoffensive light: then, 
contracting itself, it would seem to vanish from the 
sight, but in a few moments would resume its lustre, 
or, moving from place to place, would expand, at in- 
tervals, over two or three-acres of land. Itshould be 
abserved, that in the preceding evening the atmosphere 
had been uncommonly thick and hazy, and the dew 
remarkably unctuous. By: 
The first rains generally fall in this country about 
the beginning of November, and the latter between 
the middle and end of April. In the country round © 
Jerusalem, if a moderate quantity of snow falls in the 
beginning of February, and the springs soon after 
averflow, it promises a fruitful and abundant year ; 
and the inhabitants, on such an oc¢tasion, make re- 
joicings, like the Egyptians on the cutting of the banks 
of the Nile. During summer, this country is seldom 
refreshed with rain. bi ak si a e a 
» The rocks of this country are in many places covers 
1d with a thick chalky substance, in.which is inclosed 
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a great variety of shells and corals. The greatest part 
of. the mountains of Carmel, and those of Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem, aré also clothed with a white chalky 
stratum. In the former, many stones are found, 
which, resembling the form of olives, melons, peach- 
es, and other fruit, are imposed upon the superstitious~ 
pilgrims, not only as real petrifactions of those fruits, 
but as antidotes against various distempers. 

The-waters of Jordan and Siloam, the roses of Je- 
richo, beads made of the olive-stones of Gethsemane, 
the chalk-stone of the grotto near Bethlehem, called 
the virgin’s milk, the little round calculi, denominated _ 
her peas, and other curiosities of the like nature, too 
ridiculous to be enumerated, are the returns which 
pilgrims generally receive for their charitable bene- 
factions to the natives. 

The Jordan is not only the most considerable river 
in this country, but, next to the Nile, is by far the 
largest, either in the Levant or in Barbary. Dr. 
Shaw says, that, though he could not compute it to 
be more than thirty yards broad, it was no less than 
nine feet deep at the very brink. | If we take this, 
adds he, during the whole year, for the mean depth of 
the stream, which has a progressive motion of about 
two miles in an hour, then the Jordan will daily discharge 
into the Dead Sea about six millions and ninety thou- 
sand tons of water. 

So large a quantity of water daily received, without 
any apparent increase of the volume of that sea, or 
lake, has given rise to conjectures, that it is carried 
off by some, subterraneous cavities, or absorbed by the 
burning sands: but perhaps the waste occasioned by 
evaporation is of itself sufficient to account for this 
phenomenon. 

From the bottom of this lake, large hemispheres of. 
bitumen are seen occasionally to, arise, which, on 
touching the surface of the water, immediately ex- — 
plode with great noise and smoke, and scatter their 
fragments around. . This, however, is said to happer 
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my near the shores; for, in greater depths, the ir- 
‘uptions are supposed to discover themselves solely 
oy columns of smoke. The bitumen is probably ac- 
‘ompanied on its rising ‘with sulphur, as both are 
ound promiscuously on the shore. The latter exact- 
y resembles native sulphur, and the former is brittle, 
ind emits a fetid smell on friction or on being expos- 
sd to the fire. i 

The bitumen is as black as jet, and Maundrell says, 
ie found on the shores a kind of black pebbles, which 
yurnt with a very offensive smell, on being apphed to 
he flame of a candle, though without any diminution 
f bulk. These stones are capable of being carved 
nd polished like marble. 

Vulgar report would persuade us, that birds, in at- 
empting to“fy over this lake, drop down dead ; and 
hat no creature can live in these deadly waters. The 
irds, however, fly over the lake without any visible 
ajury, and the exuviz of fish are often cast on the 
hore. The apples of Sodom, so often mentioned 
y credulous authors, are equally fictitious with 
he qualities of the water, which is certainly verf 
jitter and nauseous, but has no deleterious effects on 
nimal life. 

Modern infidels have dwelt much on the rocks of 
'alestine, the sterility of the soil, and the unfavour- 
bleness of the climate, in order to invalidate the 
criptural accounts of the Land of Promise. But Dr. 
haw, who examined this tract with the most minute 
tention, says, that, were Judea as well cultivated as 
rmerly, it would be more fertile than the best parts 
f Syria and Pheenicia, because the soil is generally 
etter, and, on an average, yields larger crops. 
herefore the sterility, adds he, of which some au- 
ors complain, does not proceed from the defects of 
il or climate, but from the paucty of inhabitants, 
nd the oppressions of the government. 
‘Indeed the natives can have little inducement to ap- 
ly to the painfui toils of agriculture, farther than i 
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absolutely necessary for their subsistence. ‘“ In Pa- 
lestine,” observes: Mr. Wood, ‘ I have often seen 
inhabitants sowing, attended by an armed jriend, 
prevent their being robbed of the seed;” and, ‘chet 
all, whoever sows is uncertain if he shall reap the 
fruits of his labour. 

Even the vicinity of Jerusalem, which has generally 
been described as rocky and barren, with proper cul- 
ture, might be rendered» as productive as ever. 
The plains, however, are wholly neglected, and 
the miserable inhabitants shelter themselves on the 
hills. 

Corn, wine, and oil, milk and honey, constitute 
both the food and the dainties of the antient world... 
These were once the undoubted produce of this coun- 
try, and they might still be abundant, with due cul- 
tivation. In short, Palestine is not the only coun- 
try that has become steril for want of the labour of 
man: witness the Campania of Rome, and the en- 
virons of Carthage. 

In the beginning of March, the plains between Jaffa 
and Ramah, and other places in the road to Jerusa- 
lem, are particularly distinguished by beds of tulips, 
and other beautiful flowers. The balsam-tree, how-. 
ever, is no longer a native of this cathe and the 
mandrakes are likewise wanting. 

Antelopes, hares, and rabbits, are abundant; as 
are many kinds of winged game, which are frequent- 
ly caught by hawking. ‘These birds of sport are about 
the size of our goss-hawks, and are said to be so 
strong as not only to bring down a bustard, but to 
stop an antelope in full career. In this last case, they 
seize on the animals head, and make a continual flut- 
tering with their wings, till they are relieved by the 
gteyhounds, 

Opposite the northern extremity of Mount Libanus 
are the ruins of the antient Arka, the city of the 
Axkites, ina most delightful situation. To the north- 
ward is the prospect of an extensive plain, diversified 
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by an infinite variety of castles and villages, ponds 
and rivers: to the eastward isa distant chain of hills, 
and to the westward the Med:terranean. Here are 
the Base columns and rich entablatures, that attest the 
antient splendourof this city. It must have formerly 
been a place of vast strength, and almost impreg- 
nable. 

This was the Piolemais of the Romans, and was the 
sceue of many obstinate conflicts between the Saracens 
and Croisaders. Among the ruins are shewn the re- 
mains of a church, formerly belonging to a convent, 
of which the following remarkable story is told: the 
Turks, after a long siege, took the city by storm, in 
1291, when the abbess of the convent, dreading lest 
sbe and her nuns should suffer pollution from the bru- 
tal victors, exhorted them to mangle thei: faces as 
the best preservative of their virginity ; and instantly, 
with an heroic courage, set the example herself. The 
nuns, no less resolute, cut off their noses, and man- 
gled their features in such a manner, that they were 
rather objects of horror than desire. Soon after, the 
soldiers, » breaking into the convent, and being disap- 
pointed in the beauties they expected to find, were so 

neensed that they’ barbarously put them all to the 
sword. 

To the south of Arka is Sebasta, the antient Sa- 
maria, and the capital of the ten tribes, after theiz 
revolt under the reign of Reoboam. Herod raised 
this city to great magnificence, and its present re- 
mains shew it to have been once a yery considerable 
plana. MW 

The ruins of a great church are still pointed out, 
which is-said to have been. built on the site where St. 
John was imprisoned and beheaded. In the body ox 
‘this church is a stair-case, which leads to the dun- 
geon, where, they say, his blood was shed. The 
“Turks have a great veneration for this spot, 

A little farther to the south is Naplosa, the antient 
Sychem,.which stands in @ narrow valley between twe 
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mountains ; on one of which the children of Israel 
were commanded to, set up great stones, inseribed 
with the body of the law, and to erect an altar, and 
offer sacrifices. 

Atasmall distance from Naplosa is Jacob’s well, 
famous for our Saviour’s conference with the woman 
of Samaria. Over this well once stood a large chureh, 
built by St. Helena, of which only the foundations 


pow remain. 


The antient Jerusalem is encompassed with hills, 
and appears as if seated in an ampitheatre. No place 


‘affords a distant view ofit. That from the Mount 


of Olives is the most extensive; and yet, observes 
Dr. Shaw, this is so near the city, that our Saviour 
might be said, almost in a literal sense, to have 
“ weptoverit.” Few remains mark outits antient gran- 
deur, or even its site. Mount Sion, the highest part 
of the antient Jerusalem, is now almost entirely with- 
out the limits of the present city; while the places 
adjoining to Mount Calvary, where Christ suifered, 
are nearly in the centre. 

This city stands in 31 degrees 50 minutes north la- 
titude, and 36 deg. east longitude, and is about three 
miles in circumference. It has six gates; but the 
walls, though strengthened with towers, are incapa- 
ble of making a long defence. The private buildings 
are mean, the streets narrow, and the population 
small. 

The resort of pilgrims is the chief source of its 
wealth. A Turkish bashaw ‘resides here, to os 
peace, and to collect the revenues. No Eur 
Christian is suffered to enter the walls till the sews 
nor has received the customary tribute; nor ‘ate 
any permitted to ride on horseback, or to appear 
armed, except they belong to some public minister or 
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The Europeans, of whatever religious sect, always 
repair to the Latin convent, where they are enter- 


«tained for pay ;. though such as trayel for devotion 
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tnjoy more indulgences than those who come merely 
put of curiosity. The pilgrims are, indeed, treated 
with peculiar marks of respect, and are well accome 
modated inan apartment assigned for their use. Their 
feet are washed with great-solemnity, and then each 
of them receives a wax taper, with which he makes 
2 procession round the cloister of the convent, sing- 
ing Te Deum, for conducting him safely to the holy 
city. 

rete of the principal places visited by the pilgrims, 
is the church of the Holy Sepulchre, on Mount Cal- 
vary. This edifice is one hundred paces long and 
sixty wide. In order to lay its foundation, the build- 
ers were obliged to reduce the top of the mount to a 
plain area, by cutting through several parts of the 
rock, and raising others; but they pretend that no 
part of the scene of our Saviour’s sufferings was al- 
tered ; and they still shew the place of his crucifixion, 
and the cave in which his body was laid. , 

This church, and many others, were erected by the 
empress Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great.. At the west end is a square tower, which 
appears somewhat ruinous; but the structure in ge- 
neral is kept in good repair, and has a splendid ap- 
pearance. The body of the church is circular, and 
is covered ‘with a dome of prodigious size, with an 
aperture at top, through which it receives sufficient 
Jight. Exactly underneath this opening is the Holy 
Sepulchre, which rises considerably above the pave- 
fment; and the rock onthe outside is hewn inta the 
form of a chapel, adorned with ten beautiful columns 
of white marble, supporting a cornice. This chapel 
4s about eight feet square, and as many high. The 
tomb, in which it is said our Lord was laid, is raised 
in the form of an altar, almost three feet from the 
floor, extending the whole length, and almost the en- 
‘tire-breadth of the chapel; so that there is not room 
for more than three persons to knee! at once, 
The multitude of lamps continually burning here 
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renders the place extremely hot: the smoke escapes 
through vent-holes in the top. 

. Within the circumference of this church are as 
many as twelve places, said to be consecrated by some 
action of our Saviour’s death or resurrection; ali 
Which are signalized by so many altars. 

Antiently, every Christian nat? »n had a small so- 
ciety of monks, who residedin e galleries and ap- 
pendages about the church; t . the greatest part of 
them have deserted their abe es, on account of the 
heavy exactions of the Turks. The Latins, the 
Greeks, Armenians, and Coptics, however, remain. 


. These several sects have contended to exclusively say 


mass here; and fierce and indecent have sometimes 
been the conflicts between the, Greeks and Latins in 
particular. However, by the interposition of the 
king ef France, the Latins have obtained the sole 
privilege of performing the service of the mass, though 
the Christians of all nations Somes privately worship 
there. 

Every day a solemn procession is made, in which 
they carry tapers and crucifixes, singing hymns: but 
in the holy week, before Easter, when the pilgrims 
usually flock to "Jerusalem, this is performed with 
unusual solemnity. 

On the eve of Good Friday they carry a large cru- 


‘ cifix, bearing the image of our Lord, fastened ott 


with nails, in Y solemn procession, and act the different 
parts of the crucifixion with a variety of devout rites. 


When this is finished, to iriers, representing Joseph 


of Arimathea and Nicodemus, approach the cross 
with great gravity, and draw out the nails from the 


_pretended body, which appears as flexible as if it were 


really corporeal, They then anoint and perfume it, 
and lay it in the sepulchre, which i is closed up till 
Kaster Monday. 

A pious fraud is performed every ‘Raster eve; hy 
the Greek priests, too singular not to be’ recorded. 
it isa pretended miraculous flame, which’ descends 
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into the holy sepulchre, and kindles all the lamps and 
tapers, without the intervention of human hands 
Mr. Maundrell was present at this scene. On enter- 
ing the church, the eve before the Easter of the Greek 
church, which differs from the Latin, he found a dis- 
tracted mob, making a hideous clamour. _ The peo- 
ple were running round the holy sepulchre, exclaim- 
ing with all their might, Huia! Huia! “ That is he! 
that is he!” Having wearied themselves with their 
running-and vociferation, which seemed to have turn- 
ed their brains, they .performed a thousand antic 
tricks, dragging and carrying each other, tumbling 
and rolling about in the most extravagant and inde- 
cent manner. 

These orgies, for they deserve no other name, lasted 
four hours; and after they were over, a procession 
set out round the sepulchre, in which crucifixes, 
standards, and streamers, were ostentatiously dis- 
played. . Towards the end of the procession, a pigeon 
came fluttering into the cupola over the sepulchre,’ 
at which the people redoubled. their shouts and cla- 
mour. The suffragan of the Greek patriarch and the 
principal Armenian bishop then opened the door of 
the sepulchre, on which all thelights were extinguish- 
ed, and shut themselves in. As the accomplishment 
“eh miracle dréw nearer, the acclamations were re- 

oubled, and the crowd eagerly pressed on to light 
heir candles at the holy flame, as soon as it was 
produced... ‘} 

In a few moments after the bishops had been shut 
ip, the glimmering of the holy fire was seen through 
he chinks of the doory on which the mob testified the 
most extravagant joy. Soon after, the two bishops 
‘ame out with blazing torches in their hands, while 
he people thronged about them to light their tape 
hose who were fortunate enough to ‘catch a portion 
f this. holy flame instantly applied it to their faces 
nd bosoms, pretending it was innoxious; but none 
ept it long enough to hazard. the experiment. The 
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whole church was immediately in a biaze; and this 
illumination concluded the ceremony. 

The zealots, among these people, smear pieces of 
linen with the melted wax which drops from the ta- 
pers, and preserve them, as winding-sheets for them- 
selves and friends, under an idea, that nothing can be 
a greater preservative against the flames of hell. 

The Latins take great pains to expose this farce, 
as ascandal to the Christian, religion; but charity 
ought to teach them, that they are guilty of the same 
practices themselves. A consciousness of this should 
incline them either to forbearance or amendment, 
for one imposition is as venial as another. 

The Armenians have a spacious convent on that 
part of Mount Zion which lies within the city walls, 
and mit a chapel,.where they say the house of Annas 
stood. In another chapel, they-shew the spot where 
the house of Caiphas stood, and a small cell, said to 
be our Lord’s prison, previous to his appearance be- 
fore Pilate. 

Just without Zion gate is the church of the Cana- 
culum, where they pretend Christ instituted his last 
supper; but this is converted into. a mosque, and ne 
Christians are permitted to enter it. Near it are the 
tuins of a house, in which the Virgin is yen: te 
have died; and at some distance from it the spot wh 
a Jew arrested ‘her body, as they were conveying it 
the grave; but the hand withered with which he 


touched the bier. 


At the bottom of Mount Sion, is shewn Bath- 
sheba’s pool. And ata small distance from thence 
is the Potter’s Field, called afterwards the Field of 
Blood, which is inclosed and converted intoa charnel 
house. 

Qn Mount Olivet are shewn several caves, with in- 
tricate windings, called the Sepulchres of the Pro. 
phets, and twelve arched vaults, where it is said the 
4postles compiled their creed. 

At the top of this mountis also shewn the place o 
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sur Saviour’s ascension, where antiently stood a 
large church; and exactly under the cupola is a hard 
stone, on which is shewn the print of one of his feet.. 
Fhis chapel of the ascension, however, is now used 
by the Turks as 4 mosque. ; 

In short, there is scarcely a spot rendered illustri- 
pus by the actions or sufferings of the Divine Author 
of our religion, that is not identically pointed out. 
Fhe piece of ground, where Judas betrayed him, is 
till regarded as a terra damnata, by the Turks as well 
as the Christians, whe unite in detesting the scene 
where such an infamous piece of treachery was acted. 
4 mosque is erected over the pretended spot where 
ormerly stood the Holy of Holies. 

Bethlehem, which is honoured as the birth-place 
if Christ, stands two miles to the south of Jerusalem ; 
ut at present is an inconsiderable place, though 
nuch visited by pilgrims. It has, however, a church, 
rected by Helena, in the form of across, which is 
et entire. The roof is of cedar, supported by four 
ows of columns, each made of one entire block of 
yhite marble. Under the church is shewn the cave 
f the nativity, and the manger in which Christ was 
aid. Here is also the chapel of St. Joseph, the re- 
uted father of our Lord. 

The wilderness of St. John, thought very rocky, is 
ell cultivated, and produces plenty of corn, vines, 
nd olives. In this track, they shew a cave.and foun- 
1in, where, they say, the Baptist used to exercise 
is austerities. Between this and Jerusalem is the con- 
ent of St John, and still nearer to the city is the con- 
ent of the Holy Cross, so called from a belief, that 
ere the tree grew of which the cross was made. 

Narareth is now a small village, situated in a kind 
f hollow, on the top of a high hill, The church is 
artly formed by a cave, where it is-said: the-virgin 
ceived: the salutation of the angel. It is remark-~ 
Lle, that almost all the extraordinary transactions, 
entioned in the scriptures, are said ta have passed 
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in‘caves, though the circumstances of many of the 
actions require a different scene. Hence we may 
justly doubt of the reality of the spots; but, while 
they serve to. recal the ideas annexed to them, the 
effect is the same, 

In Nazareth they -also oe the at in which 
St. Joseph lived, and where our Saviour was sub- 
Ject to him for thirty years. This spot is likewise 
dignified by the ruins of one of St. Helena’s 
churches. 

Mount Tabor, on which the, transfiguration i is sup= 
posed to have taken place, is a high, round, and 
beautiful, spot. The ascent to the top takes up an 
hour, and here we find a fruitful and delicious plain, 
of an oval form, about two furlongs in length and 
one in breath. It is almost’ wholly encircled with 
trees, and antiently had, walls, trenches, and for 
tifications, the ruins of which are still visible. The 
top of Tabor affords a most delightful prospect, com-= 
manding a view of the Mediterranean, and the fine 
plains ‘of Galilee and Esdraelon.. Three caves are 
still shewn, formed to represent the tabernacles Peter 


- proposed to erect. 


. To the eastward is Mount Hermon, and at its foot 
is seated Nain, where our Lord restored the widow’s 
son to life. Due east is the sea, or rather lake, of 
Tiberias; and, close to it, a steep mountain, down 
which the swine ran and perished in the water. To- 
wards theynorth is what is called the Mount of the 
Beatitudes, where Christ delivered hissermon. South- 
ward is a view of the Mounties of Gilboa, so fatal 
to Saul. 

Of the variousearly accounts of the Holy Land. 
we have chosen to give a rapid view ; they indeed 
can never cease to interest the really devout or the 
superstitious bigot; but, where imposition isso palpa. 
bly displayed in tracing many important’ scenes, anc 


so few reiains of unquestionable antiquity are now vi. 


able, it is painfulito separate the dross from the ore 
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‘We trust, however, enough has been said in this place 
to prove that Palestine corresponds with the deserip~ 
tion of it in holy writ, and that it would still be a 
land flowing with railkc and honey” in the hands of ‘ 
the industrious and enlightened. The religious and 
the political tenets of the Koran are alike inimical 
to human happiness and the exertion of mental or cor- 
poreal powers. Under their baneful influence, man 
loses his energies, and. the earth its fertility. 
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HEN the mind of man is once warmed with a 

favourite object or pursuit, difficulties only serve 
to give new resolution, and every nerve is strained te 
accomplish the end in view. ‘The desire of visiting 
foreign countries, though not a very general passion,. 
is one of the strongest that can seize on the imagina- 
tion; and fancy, fertile in expedients under this pas- 
sion, so difficult to be gratified, converts every talent 
into the means of forwarding the purpose of the. 
heart. 

Mr. Bell informs us, that it was this ardour to visit 
several parts of Asia, particularly those that border. 
on the dominions of Russia, which induced him te 
solicit a recommendation to Dr. Erskine, chief phy- 
sician and privy counsellor to the Czar Peter I. By 
this gentleman’s influence, and his own knowledge in 
physic and surgery, which he wished to render sub- 
servient to the purpose of travelling, he was appointed 
to attend an embassy to the Sophy of Persia, and 
afterwards a similar mission to the court of China. 


‘ 
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His adventures, in this last expedition, we have se- 
lected to enrich our volumes. 

The embassy consisted of Leoff Vassilovich Isnray- 

loff,, as principal, a gentleman of family, and a cap- 
tain of the Russian guards, his secretary, six gentle- 
men, and a priest, with interpreters, clerks, a band 
of music, valets and footmen, &c. to the number of 
sixty persons; besides a troop of twenty-five dragoone, 
and an escort from Tobolsky to Pekin, and back to 
the same place. 
. Phe presents for the emperor of China being got 
ready, as well as the ambassador’s despatches, I set 
put from St. Petersburgh, the 14th of July, 1719, in 
company with Messieurs Lange and Grave, attended 
by a few servants; the first was a native of Sweden, 
and the other of Courland. We travelled to the city 
of Moseow insmall parties, the more easily to procure 
post horses. September 9th, having shipped our 
baggage’ and prepared every thing for our departure, 
we weut ourselves on board, and, after firing nine guns, 
rowed down the river Moscow. 

After a voyage of six weeks, we arrivéd at Cazan 
mm the 20th of October. We staid here about five 
weeks, waiting for the snow falling to smooth the 
roads ; andin the mean time were employed in pre- 
yaring sledges and other necessaries for our journey . 
owards Siberia. 

_ November 24th, we sent off the’ heavy baggage : 
aut Monsieur Ismayloff, witha few, of the gentlemen, 
emained some days longer; because it was disagree~ 
tble travelling on rough roads with loaded sledges, 
St last, on the 28th, late in the night, the ambassa~- 
lor quitted Cazan, keeping to the north-eastward, 
There being many villages on the road, we changed 
orses as often as occasion required. . 

On the 7th we reached Kay-gorod, a small town, 
We perceived the cold becoming daily more intense, 
swe proceeded northward along the hanks of the 
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“The 8th, we quitted Kay-gorod in a vehement cold.’ 
Though there was little wind and a thick fog, the 
frost continued so penetrating, that several of our peo- 
ple, who were most exposed, had their fingers and’ 
toes frozen. Most of them, however, recovered by 
the common method of rubbing the numbed parts 
with snow. 

On the 9th, we arrived at the town of Solikamsky, 
derived from Sole, Salt, and Kama, the river, on the 
banks of which itis situated. This river is of great 
fame in ‘these parts of the world. It rises far to the 
north, and, in its course, receives the Parma, Pilva, 
Koyva, and many other rivers, which, together, form 
a mighty stream, very nearly equal to the Volga, inte 
which it discharges itself about sixty versts below the 
city of Cazan, and loses its name. 

In the neighbourhood of Solikamsky is found the 
fossil called asbestos; of. which is made a kind of 
cloth like linen, that may be put into the fire, and 
taken out again unconsumed. This cloth was known 
among the antients, and used by them on several 
occasions. 

The asbestos, like many both curious and useful’ 
discoveries, was found out by mere accident in these 
parts. A certain huntsman, being about to load his 
fowling-piece, and wanting wadding, observed a great 
stone in the woods, which seemed to haye some flakes 
upon it like loose threads, he soon found that, by 
rubbing, it turned into a soft downy substance, fit 
for his use; he therefore filled his pocket with its; 
but, having fired his piece, was surprised to see that 
the gunpowder had no effect upon the wadding. This 
raised his curiosity so far, that he kindled a fire on 
purpose, into which he put the asbestos ; but still took 
it out entire, and it was of the same use as formerly. 
This experiment so frighted the poor sportsman, that 
_ he imagined the-devil had taken possession of the fossil. 
Qn returning home, he told what bad happened to 
the priest of the parish, who, amazed at.the relation, 
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wepeated it so frequently, that, at last, he told if*to 
a person who was acquainted with the qualities pecu- 
liar to the asbestos, and, on examination, found the 
flakes to be that fossil. 

_ The 16th, about noon, we were in sight of the city 
of Tobolsky, though distant from us about. twenty 
English miles. .'The walls are white, and the crosses 
and cupolas of the churches gilded, which make a 
very fine appearance. About two o'clock, we arrived 
safe at this placc, which is the capital of Siberia, and 
the residence of the governor. S iuai 
‘This city is situated.in latitude 58 deg. 40 min. 
north, at the conflux of the Irtish and Tobol... From 
this last, the city has its name... Both these rivers 
are navigable for several hundred miles above this 
place. ‘The Irtish, after receiving the Tobol, becomes 
a noble stream, and discharges itself into the Obey. 
This. situation was chosen by the,Russians both for its 
strength and beauty.. Formerly the Tartar princes 
had their abode at a place about thirty versts south 
from. Fobolsky, which is now neglected and ruinous. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Russians, of different pro- 
fessions ; many of them are meichants, and very rich by 
the profitable trade they carry on tothe borders af 
China, and throughout the extensive limits of their 


own country. ; il 7a 
The Irtish takes its rise froma great lake, named ~~ 


Korsan, in a mountainous country, about one thou- 
sand six hundred versts to the southward of Tobolsky, 
The country about. this lake is inhabited by the, black 
Kalmucks, a mighty and numerous people, governed 
by aprince, called Kontaysha. From these the Kal 
mucks on the Volga are descended. After the Irtish 
has run for many miles through a hilly country cover- 
xd with wood, it passes through a fine fruitful plain, 
nhabited by the Kalmucks, till it comes to a house 
Hed Sedmy-Palaty, or the Seven Rooms, situated 
the right in coming down the river. It is very sur- 
srising te find such a regular, edifice in the middle 
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of a desert. Some of the Tartars say, it was bute 
by Tamerlane, called by the Tartars ‘Temyr-Ack- 
Sack, or Lame-Temyr; others by the Gingeeze-Chan. 
The ‘puilding, according to the best. iaforhetion I 
could obtain, is of brick or stone, well finished, and 
continues still entire. It consists of seven apartments 
under one roof, from whence it has the name of the 
Seven Palaces. Several of these rooms are &lled with 
scrolls of glazed paper, fairly wrote, and many of 
them in gilt characters. Some of the scrolls are 
black, but the greatest part white. The language in 
which they are written is that of the Tongusts, or 
Kalmucks. While I was at Tobolsky, I met with a 
soldier in the street, with a bundle ot these papers in 
his hand. He asked me to buy them; which 4 did 
fora small sum. I kept them till my arrival in Eng- 
land, when I distributed them among my friends, 
particularly to that learned antiquarian, Sir Hans 
Sloane, who valued them at a high rate, and gave 
them a place in bis celebrated Besccis. 

Two of these scrolls were sent, by order of the em- 
peror, Peter I. to the royal academy at Paris. The 
academy returned a translation, which I saw in the 
rarity chamber at St. Petersburgh. One of them 
_. contained a commission to a lama, or priest; and the 
ether a form of prayer to the Deity. . Whether this 
interpretation may be depended on, F shall not de- 
termine. The Tartars esteem them all sacred writings, 
as appears from the care’ they take to preserve thera, 
Perhaps they may contain some curious pieces of an- 
tiquity, particularly of antient history. Above -the 
Sedmy-Palaty, toward the source of the Irtish, dpon 
the hills and valleys, grows the best shubarb i in the 
world, without the least culture. 

January 9th, 1720, we proceeded award Tara. 
We passed through many Tartar villages, and at night 
lodged “in one of their litele huts, and warmed our- 
selves at a good fire on the hearth. These houses 
consist generally of one or two rooms, according: te 
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the ability of the latidlord. Near fo the hearth is 
fixed an iron kettle to dress the victuals. In one end 
of the apartment is placed a bench, about eighteen 
inches high and six feet broad, eovered with mats 
or skins of wild beasts, upon which all the family sit 
by day and sleep in the night.” The walls are built 
of wood and moss, consisting of large beams, laid one 
above another, with a layer of moss between every 
two beams. All the roofs are raised. A square hole 
is cut out for a window; and, to supply the want of 
glass, a piece of ice is formed to fit the place exactly, 
which lets in a good light. Two or three pieces will 
last the whole winter: These Tartars are very neat 
and cleanly, both in their persons and houses. They 
use no stoves, as the Russians do. Near the house, 
there is commonly a shed for the cattle. 

In the places through which we passed, the am- 
bassador sent for all the huntersand sportsmen, that 
he might inquire what kinds of game and wild beasts 
were in their neighb hood. Hunting is the em- 
ployment of most ‘of the young fellows in this coun- 
try, and is very profitable, as they sell the furs to 
great advantage. We found that this place produced 
reat plenty both of came and wild beasts, but few 
sables. In the spring, a number of elks and stags 
come hither from the south; many of which are 
<illed by the inhabitants, both on accotnt of their 
Jesh and their hides. What of the flesh is not con- 
med fresh they salt. The hides are very large, 
ind are dressed into excellent buff. The huntsman, 
1aving found the track of a stag g Upon the snow, pur- 
ues it upon his snow-shoes, with his bow and arrows 
ind little dog, till the animal is quite fatigued, and 
ecomes his prey. 

The 19th, we entered the Baraba, and ‘continued 
ravelling through it for ten days. Baraba is really 
vhat its name signifies, an extensive marshy plain. 
t is generally full of lakes, and marshy grounds 
vergrown with tall woods. The inhabitants are very 
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hospitable, and desire nothing, in return for their ci- 
vilities but a little tobacco to smoke and a dram of 
brandy, of which they are very fond. Thedress, both 
of men and women, consists of long coats of sheep- 
skins, which they get trom the Russians and Kal- 
mucks, in exchange for more valuable furs. 

The Barabintzy, like most of the antient natives of 
Siberia, have many conjurers among them, whom 
they call shamans, and sometimes priests. Many of 
the female sex also assume this character. The sha- 
mans are held in great esteem .by the people: they 
pretend to a correspondence with the shaytan, or 
devil; by whom, they say, they are informed of all 
past and future events, at any «distance of time or 
place. We went to visit a famous woman of this cha- 
racter. When we entered her house, she continued 
busy about her domestic affairs, almost without taking 
‘any notice of her guests. However, after she had 
smoked a pipe of tobacco and drunk a dram of 
brandy, she began to be more eheerful. Our people 
asked her some trifling questions about their friends ; 
but she pretended to be quite ignorant, till she got 
More tobacco, and some inconsiderable presents, when 
she began to collect her conjuring tools. : 

First, she brought the shaytan, which is nothing 
but a piece of wood, wherein is cut something re- 
sembling a human teal: adorned with many silk and 
woollen ; rags, of various colours; then a small drum, 
about a foot diameter, to which were fixed many brass 
and iron rings, and hung round also with rags. She 
now began a dismal tune, keeping time with the drum, 
which she beat with a stick for that purpose; while 
several of her neighbours, whom she had previously 
éalled to her assistance, joined in the chorus. During 
this scene, which lasted about a quarter of an hour, 
she kept the shaytan or image close by herself, stuck 
up ina corner. The charm being now finished, she 
desired us to put our questions, “Her answers wer@ 
delivered very artfully, and with as much obscurity 
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and ambiguity: as they could have been given by any 
oracle, She was a young woman, and very hand- 
some. ; 

February 4th, we arrived safe at the town of Tom- 
sky, so called from the noble river Tomm, upon the 
eastern bank of which it stands. ; 

About eight or ten days journey from Tomsky, in 
a plain, are found many tombs and burying places of 
ancient heroes, who, in all probability, fell in battle. 
These tombs are easily distinguised by the mounds of 
earth and stones raised upon them. When or by 
whom these battles were fought, so far to the north- 
Ward, is uncertain. I was informed, by the Tartars 
in the Baraba, that Tamerlane, or Temyr-Ack-Sack, , 
as they call him, bad many engagements in that 
country with the Kalmucks, whom he in vain en- 
deavoured to conquer. Many persons go from Tom- 
sky and other parts, every summer, to these graves, 
Which they dig up, and find, among the ashes of the 
dead, considerable quantities of gold, ‘silver, brass, 
and some precious’ stones; but particularly hilts of 
swords and armour. They are sometimes, indeed, 
interrupted and robbed of ail their booty by parties 
of the Kaimucks, who abhor the disturbing the ashes 
of the dead. 

* The 20th, we arrived at a Russian village, called 
Meletzky-ostrogue, where we staid a day to refresh 
ourselves atid horses. In the neighbourhood of this 
place we found many huts of the T'zulimm Tartars. 
The Tzulimms, like other Tartars, live in huts half 
sunk under ground. They have a fire in the middle, 
witha hole at the top to let out the smoke, and 
benches round the fire, to sit or lie upon. This seems 
to be the common method of living among all the 
northern nations, from LapJand eastward to the Ja- 
panese Ocean. They are poor, miserable, and igno- 
rant, heathens. The archbishop of ‘Tobolsky, in per- 
son, came lately hither and baptised some hundreds 
of them, who were inclined to embrace the Christiaw 
¥ 2 
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faith. As they are generally well disposed and harm-= 
less people, probably in a short time they may be all 
converted. ; 

The Ist of March, we overtook our baggage, which 
we passed; it being thought more convenient, both 
in order to procure lodging and fresh horses, that the 
heavy carriages should travel behind. 

We continued our journey, for several days, along 
the Tongusta. We found now-and then little villages 
or single houses on the banks. One day we chanced 
to meet a prodigious flock of hares, all as white as the 
snow on which they walked. They were coming down 
the bank of the river, very deliberately, on a small 
path of their own making, close to the beaten road, 
As soon as they saw us, all of them ran into the woods, 
without seeming much frightened. 

The nation of the Tongusy was once very numers 
ous; butis, of late, much diminished by the small- 
pox. Itis remarkable, that they knew nothing of 
this distemper till the Russians arrived among them. 
They are so much afraid of this disease, that, if any 
one of a family is seized with it, the rest immediate- 
ly make the patient a little hut, and place by him 
some water and victuals; then packing up every 
thing, they march off to the windward, each carrying 
an Warihet pot with burning coals init, and making 
a dreadful lamentation as they go along. They never 
revisit the sick till they think the danger past. If 
the person dies, they place him on a branch of a 
tree, to which he is tied with strong withes, to prevent 
his falling. 

When they go a hunting into the woods, they carry 
with them no provisions, but depend entirely on what 
they are to catch, They eat every animal that comes 
in their way, even a bear, a fox, or a wolf, The 
squirrels are reckoned delicate food; but the ermines 
have such a strong rank taste and steal.) that nothing 
but starving can oblige them to eat their. flesh. . When 
@ Tonguse kills an elk e deer, he never moves frorm, 
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the place till he has eaten it up, unless he happens to be 
near his family ; in which case he carries part of ‘it 
home. He is never at a loss for fire, having always 
a tinder-box abuut him; if this should happen to be 
wanting, he kindles a fire by rubbing two pieces of. 
wood against each other. 

T have heen toid, by some of these hunters, that, 
when hard pinched with hunger, on such long chases, 
they take two thin boards, one of which they apply 
to the pit of the stomach, and the other to the back, 
Opposite to it. The extremities of these boards are 
tied with cords, which are drawn tighter by degrees, 
and thus, by diminishing the capacity of the stomach, 
they prevent their feeling the cravings of hunger. 

Although the 'Tongusians, in general, worship the 
sun and moon, there are many exceptions to this _ 
observation. I have found intelligent people among 
them, who believed there was a being superior to 
both sun and moon, and who created them and all 
the world, 

I shall only remark farther, that, from all the ac- 
counts { have heard and read of the natives of Cana- 
da, there is no nation in the world which they so 
much resemble as the Tongusians, It is to be obsery- 
ed, that, from this place northward to the frozen 
ocean, there are no inhabitants, except a few Ton- 
gusians on the banks of the great rivers, the whole of 
this most extensive country being overgrown with 
dark impenetrable woods. The soil, however, along 
the banks of the rivers, is good, and produces wheat, 
barley, rye, and oats. | | 

The method taken by the inhabitants to destroy the: 
large fir-trees is, to cut off a ring of bark from the 
trank, about a foot broad, which prevents the as-" 
cending of the sap, and the tree withers in a few 
years. This prepares it for being burnt in a dry sea 
son; by which means, the ges is both cleared of. 
the wood and manured by the ashes, without muck 
abou) 8 pie’ te 
x & 
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The Oth, we arrived at the town of Elimsky, which 
stands on the road to the eastern parts of Siberia; 
for travellers to China generally take to the south- 
east, towarks Irkutsky; and those, who travel to 
Yakutsky and Kamtzatsky, to the north east. 

The people who trayel, in winter, from hence te 
these places, generally do it in January or February. 
Tt is a very long and difficult journey; and which none 
but Tongusians or such hardy people have abilities 
to perform. The Russians frequently finish it in six 
weeks. The common method is as follows: after 
trayelling a few days in sledges, when the road be- 
comes impassable by horses, they set themselves in 
snow-shoes, and drag after them what is called a 
nart, containing provisions and other necessaries, 
which areas few and lightas possibie. This nartisa kind 

_of sledge, about five feet long and ten inches broad, 
which a man may easily draw upon the deepest snow. 
At night they make a large fire, and lay themselves 
down to sleep in these narrow sledges. As soon as 
they have refreshed themselves they again proceed on 
their snow-shoes, as before. This manner of travel- 
ling continues about the space of ten days, when 
they come to a place where they procure dogs to 
draw both themselves and their narts. The dogs are 
yoked by pairs, and are more or fewer in number, 
according to the weight they have to draw. Being 
trained to the work, they go on with great. spirit, 
barking all the way; and the person who lies in the 
sledge holds a small cord to guide the dog that leads 
the rest. I have been surprised to see the weight that 
these creatures are able to draw; foy travellers must 
carry along with them provisions, both for them- 
selves and the dogs. These watchful animals know 
the time of setting out in the morning; and make a 
dismal howling till they are fed and ready to pursue 
their j journey. 

We set out from Elimsky on the 12th. There is 
@ narrow road cut for sledges and the trees on each 
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«side,-meeting at the top, shade it by day, and in the 
night make it very dark and dismal. 

The face of the country had now.a.different aspect 

»from what I had seen for several months; sometimes 
we saw a-fine champain country, exhibiting a beau- 
-tiful and extensive prospect; at other times, the 
view was agreeably varied with woods and: rising 
grounds. The north side of the river is most} y.over- 
_ grown with woods. There are some openings along 
the banks, where we found villages, and abundance 
of cattle and provisions. 

We were entertained with a famous Buratsky sha- 
man, who was also a Jama, or priest, and was brought 
from a great distance. As these shamans make 4 

| great noise in this part.of the world, and are believed, 
by the ignorant vulgar, to be inspired, I shall give 
some account of the behaviour of this one in parti- 
cular; by which it will appear that the whole is an 
imposition. 

He was introduced to the ambassador by Hoe come 
mandant, accompanied by several chiefs of his own 
tribe, who treat him with great respect. He was a 
man of about thirty years of age, of a grave aspect. 
and deportment. At his introduction, he had a cup 
of brandy presented to him, which he drank, but re~ * 
fused any more. 

After some conversation, he was desired to exhibit 
some’specimen of his art; but, he replied, he could 
do nothing ina Russian house, because there were 
some images of saints, which prevented his success. 
The performance was therefore adjourned to a Burat- 
sky tent in the suburbs, Accordingly, in the evening, 
‘we went to the place appointed, where we found the 
shaman, with several of his companions, round a 
little fire, smoking tobacco; but no women among 
them. We placed ourselves on one side-of the tent, 
leaving the other for him and his countrymen. | After. 
sitting about half an hour, the shaman placed him- 
self cross-legged upon the floor, close by a few bur- 
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“ning coals‘upon the hearth, with his face towards sis 


companions; then he took two sticks, about four 
feet long each, one in each hand, and began to sing a 
a dismal tune, beating time with the sticks; while all 
his followers joined in 1 the chorus. ‘During this part 
of the performance, he turned and distorted his body 
into many different postures, till at last, he wrought 
himself up to such a degree of fury, that he foamed 
at the mouth, and his eyes looked red and staring, 
‘He now started upon his legs, and fell a dancing like 
one distracted, till he trod out the fire with his bare 
feet. These unnatural motions were, by the vulgar, 
attributed to the operations of the divinity; and, in 
truth, one would almost have imagined him possessed 
by some demon. After being quite spent with dan- 
cing, he retired to the door of the tent, and gave 
three dreadful shrieks, by which, his companions said, 

he called the demon to direct him i in answering such 
questions as should be proposed. He then returned, ; 
and sat down in great composure, telling us he was 
ready to resolve any question that might be asked. 
Several of our people put questions in abundance; all 
which he answered: readily, but in such ambiguous 
terms, that nothing could be madeof them. He 


~ now performed several legerdemain tricks; such as 


stabbing himself with a knife, and bringing it up at 
his mouth, running himself through with a sword, 
and many others; too trifling to mention. In short,’ 
nothing is more evident than that these shamans are a 
parcel of jugglers, fit only to impose on the i ignotentt 
and credulous vulgar. 

\The 28th, about noon, we came to a river called 
Orongoy, which we crossed on a tall camel; it being: 
too deep for horses. At this place we found a num-— 
ber of the Buratsky encamped, wane their 1. 
grazing in the neighbourhood. 

Our horses: having swum the river, we went into 
one of the Buratsky tents, till they were dried. The 


hospitable Jandlady immediately set her kettle on the” 
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fire, to make us some tea; the extraordivary prepa- 
ration of which I cannot omit describing. After pla- 
cing a large iron kettle over the fire, she took care to 
wipe it very clean with a horse’s tail, that hung ia 
the corner of the tent for that purpose; then the 
water was put into it, and soon after some coarse 
bohea tea, which is got from China, and a little salt, 
When near boiling, she took a large brass ladle and 
tossed the tea, till the liquor turned very brown. | It 
was now taken off the fire, and, after subsiding a lit- 
tle, was poured clear into another vessel. The kettle, 
being wiped clean with the horse’s tail as before, was 
again set upon the fire. The mistress now prepared a 
paste, of meal and fresh butter, that hung in a skin 
hear the horse’s tail, which was put into the tea- 
Kettle and fried. Upon this paste the tea was again 
poured; to which was added some good thick cream, 
taken out of a clean sheep’s skin, which hung upon a 
peg among other things. The ladle was again em- 
ployed for the space of six minutes, when the tea, 
being removed from the fire, was allowed to stand a 
while in order to cool. The landlady now took some 
wooden cups, which held about half a pint each, and 
served her tea to all the company, The principal advan- 
tage of this tea is, that it both satisties hunger and 
quenches thirst. I thought it not disagreeable; but, 
should have liked it much better had it been prepared 
in a manner a little more cleanly. Our bountiful host- 
ess, however, gave us a hearty welcome; and, as these 
people know not the use of money, there was nothing 
to pay for our entertainment. We only made her a 
present of a little tobacco to smoke, of which this 
nation is very fond. I have given this receipt with a 
view that some European ladies may improve upon it, 
The 29th of May we mounted early, and, by 
neans of our Cossacks, hunted and ranged the woods, 
is we went along, in the manner of this country, 
ed oblaye in the Russian language, Their method 
form a semicircle of horsemen, armed wish bows 
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and arrows, in order to inclose the game. Within 
the semicircle, a few young men are placed, who 
give notice when the game is sprung; these are only 
permitted ‘to pursue, the others being confined to 
keep the ranks. Our Cossacks, with their arrows, 
killed three deer and several hares: and, if killing 
harmless ahimals can be called diversion, this may 
properly be reckoned one of the finest. After this 
fashion they hunt bears, wolves, foxes, and wild 
boars. : 

About noon we came toa village on the Silinga, 
where wé halted a few hours, and then crossed the 
river, in boats, which was near a milebroad at this 
place. Our Cossacks, however, sought no boats, 
except one ‘to transport their arms, clothes, and 
saddles; which being done, all of them mounted 
their horses, and plunged into the river without the 
Teast concern. As soon as the horses were set swim~< 
thing, for ease to them the men dismounted, and, 
laying hold of the mane with one hand, guided them 
gently by the bridle with the other, This is the com- 
mon method in this country of transporting men and 
horses. 

We'halted a little, on crossing the river, till the 
horses Were dried; after which we mounted, and, in 
the evening, arrived at the town of Selinginsky. 

Here ends the tribe of the Buratsky, and the na~ 
tion of the Mongalls begins. ’ | 

The Mongalls are a numerous people, and ot- 
cupy a large extent of country, from this place to 
the Kallgan, which signifies the Everlasting Wall, 
or the great Wall of China. In former times, the 
Mongalls were troublesome neighbours to the Chinese, 
against whose incursions this great wall was built. 

' Kamhi, the present emperor of China, was the 
first who subdued those hardy Tartars; which he 
_ effected more by kind usage and humanity than by his 
‘sword; for these people are great lovers of lib 
The same’ gentle treatment hath been observed, 
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by the Russians, towards those of them who are their 
subjects. And they themselves confess, that, under 
the protection of these two mighty emperors, they 
enjoy more liberty, and live more at ease, than they 
formerly did under their own independent princes. 

The present prince of Mongalia is called Tush-du- 
Chan, and resides about six days journey to the south 
east from Selinginsky. The place is called Urga, and 
is near to where the kutuchtu, or high priest, inha- 
bits. When the Mongalls submitted themselves to 
the emperor of China, it was agreed, that the Tush- 
du-Chan should still maintain the name and autho- 
rity of a prince over his people, but undertake no 
war nor expedition without consent of the empe- 
rer; which has strictly been observed ever since. 

It was very remarkable that, in all the vast domi- 
nions of Mongalia, there is not so much as a single 
house to be seen. All the natives, even the prince 
and kigh priest, live constantly in tents; and remove, 
with their cattle, from place to place, as convenience 
Tequires. 

These people do not trouble themselves with plough- 
ing or digging the ground in any way, but are con- 
tent with the produce of their flocks, Satisfied with 
necessaries, without aiming at superfluities, they 
pursue the most antient and simple manner of life. 

The greatest part of Mongalia is one continued 
waste; except the places along the Amoor, and to- 
svard the Russian borders in the west. The soil also, 
to the south, from Selinginsky, is extremely fine, and 
capable, by proper culture, of producing grain of 
several sorts. — . 

Our barques arrived at Selinginsky on the fourth of 
June. After we had taken out of them what neces- 
saries we wanted, they were despatched with the rest 
of the baggage, for the greater security, to his ma- | 
jesty’s store-houses at Strealka, about four miles up 
she river, where the caravan for China then Jay, 

‘ Ta the mean time, the ambassador wrote a letter 
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to the Alleggada, or prime minister, at the imperial 
court of Pekin, to notify his arrival; and desired that his 
excellericy would give orders for hid reception on the 
borders. This letter was sent to the prince of Mon 
galia, to be by him forwarded to court; for no stran- 
gers are allowed to travel through his territones to 
China without his permission. The officer, who 
carried the letter to the prince, was treated with 
great civility; ahd his Jetter immediately sent to 
court by an express. A few days after, the prince 
Sent two gentlemen, one of whom was a lama, te 
congtatulate the ambassador on his arrival in these 
parts. They were invited to dine with the ambassa- 
dor, and behaved very decently. 

The same officer, who carried the anibassador’ s 
Jetter to*the prince of Mongalia at Urga, was ordered 
to present his compliments tothe kutuchtu, or high 
priest, who is a near relation of the prince. He re- 

ceived the officer in a very friendly manner, desired 

him to sit down in bis presence, an honour granted 
to very few except-ambassadors and pilgrims from 
remote countries, and, as his departure, gave him a 
present of some Hicobslderablé things, particularly a 
few pieces of Chinese silks. 

This extraordinary man assumes to himself the 
character of omniscience, which is the interpretation 
of the word kutuchtus and the people are taught to 
believe that he really knows all things, past, present, 
and future. As his intelligence, by means of his 
lamas, is very extensive, he is easily enabled to impose 
on the vulgar in this particular, They also believe that 
that he is immortal; not that his body lives always, 
but that his soul, upon the decay of an old one, im= 
mediately transmigrates into some young human body, 
which, by certain marks, the lamas discover to be: 
animated by the soul of the kutuchtu, and he is ac« 
cordingly treated as high priest. “4 

The kutuchtu and his lamas are all clothed in yellow, 

‘ and no layman is allowed to wear this colour, except 
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the prince. This mark of distinction makes them ; 
known and respected every where. They also wear 
about their necks a string of beads, which is used in 
saying their prayers. The Mongalls believe in and 
worship one Almighty Creator of all thi ings. They 
hold, that the kutuchtu is God’s vicegerent on earth, 
and that there will bea state of future rewards and . 
punishments, 

June 12th, walking along the bank of the river, I 
was a little surprised ‘at the figure and dress of a man 
standing among a number of boys, who were angling 
for small fi-h. ‘Fhe person bought all the fish alive, 
and immediately let them go again into the river, 
which he did very gently one by one. The boys were 
very civil to him, though they looked upon him as 
distracted, on account of his behaviour. During 
this ceremony, he took little notice of me, though I 
spoke to him several times. I soon perceived, by his 
dress and the streak of satfron on his forehead, that 
he was one of the brachmans from India. ' 

After setting all the fish at liberty, he seemed much, 

leased; and, having learnt a little of the Russian 
spies and a smattering of the Portuguese, began 
to converse with me. I carried him to my lodgings, 
and offered to entertain him with a dram; but he 
would taste nothing, for he said it was against the 
Tules of his religion to eat or drink with strangers. 
» [asked him the reason why he bought the fish 
to let them go again. He told me that, perhaps, the 
souls of some of his deceased friends or relations 
had taken possession of these fish, and, upon that 
supposition, it was his duty to relieve them: that, 

according to their law, no animal whatever ought to 
be killed or eaten; and that they always lived on ye~ 
‘getable food, 

After this interview we became so ita: that 
he came every day to visit’ me. He was a chearful 
‘man, about seventy years of age. He had a bush of 
air growing on his forehead, yery much matted, and, 
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at Jeast.six feet in length: when it hang loose, it 
trailed on the ground behind him; but he cem- 
monly wore it wrapped about his head, in the form of a 
turban. The hair was not all his own, but collected 
as relics of his friends, and others of his profession, 
teputed ‘saints; ali which he had intermixed and 
matted with his natural hair. Persons of tkis charac- 
ter are called faquers, and esteemed sacred every 
where. 

He told me he was a native of Indostan, and had 
often been at Madras, which he called Chinpatan, 
and said it belonged to the English. He came to this 
country, in company with some others of his country- 
men, on a pilgrimage, in order to pay their devotions to 
the kutuchtu and delay-lama. They had been twelve 
monihs’on their journey, and had travelled all the 
way on foot, over many high mountains and waste 
deserts, where they were obliged to carry their pro- 
visions, and even water, upon their backs. 

The !4th, a chief, named Taysha, of those. Mon- 
galls who are subjects of his majesty, came to pay 
his respects to the ambassador, who gave him a friend- 
ly reception, and kept him to dinner. He was a 
merry old man, near four score, but so vigorous, 
that he could mount a horse with as much! agility as 
Taany young men. He was accompanied with five 
sons, and many attendants, who treated bim with 
equal respect as a king; and even his sons would not 
sit down in his presence till he desired them. I con- 
fess, it-gave me great pleasure to sce the decency 
with which they behaved. One of our company, 2 
pretty fat man, asked the Taysha what he should do 
to be as lean as he was. The old man eles in 
these few words, “ Eat less, and work more:” a say- 
ing worthy of Hippocrates himself. In his youth he 
had been engaged in many battles with the Chinese, 
whom he held in great contempt. As he was a keen . 
sportsman, the ambassador mate an appointment - 
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with him for a grand hunting-match; after which he 
and his retinue returied to thei tents. 

- Qn the 24th, an dfficer arrived from the court of 
Pekin; sent on putpose to discover the number and 
quality. of the ambassy. ‘This gentleman, whose 
hame was Tulishu, was a Mantshu Tartar by birth, 
and a mémber of the tribunal for western affairs, 
with, which he. was very well acquainied. ‘ihese 
officers are called Surgutsky by the Mongalls, and by 
the Europeans Mandarins, a Portuguese word deri- 
ved trom mando. He had formerly been ia this 
country and had !earned the Russian language. He 
was received very friendly; and, after he had stayed 
three days and made his observations, returned very 
well satisfied. At his departure, he toki the ambas- 
sador, that orders would soon be given for bis recep- 
tion on the frontiers, but these could hot be used 
till his arrival at court; because, on his report the 
whole affair depended. This wise and cautious natiok, 
jealous of all the world, suffer nohe to enter their 
territories, but such as bring friendly messages. By 
this circumstance, we were contined some time longer 
at Selinginsky. 

July Sth, the Taysha-Batyr arrived, in consequence 
of bis appointment with the ambassador, and brought 
along with him three hundred men, well mounted, 
for the chace. This old gentleman had the appella- 
tion of Batyr, a title of great respect among the 
Mongalls. It signifies a hero; and is conferred only 
on those who have signalized themselves by their 
courage and conduct in the field of battle. Besides 
those Mongalls, we carried with us fifty of our Cos- 
sacks, and our tents, as we proposed to be abroad 
some days. 

_. Early on the 6th, we took our way to the eastward, 
over high hills and through tall groves, having al- 
most no underwood to incommode the horses or in- 
terrupt our view, which oie it very pleasant. After 
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riding afew miles, the Taysha, being master of the 
chace, ordered his men to extend their lines. The 
Taysha and we were in the centre; and often saw the 
game pass us, pursued by the horsemen at full speed, 
without the least noise but the whistling of the arrows. 
The horses, being accustomed to this kind of sport, 
follow the game as a greyhound does a hare; so that 
the riders lay their bridles on their necks, and attend 
to nothing but their bows and arrows. 

Tired with sport, we left the hills in the afternoon 
and came down into a fine valley, where we pitched 
our tents, near a pure brook. ‘The Taysha then ory 
dered all the dead game to be brought before him, 
and ranged in proper order. We found, that this 
day we had killed*no less than five large elks, four 
stags, a dozen roebucks, several wolves and foxes, 
besides fawns and hares. 

The Taysha caused the game to be divided among 
the huntsmen; who began immediately to dress it, 
some of them by boiling, others by broiling, and ate it 
without bread or'salt. The tails of the stags, which, 
by those people, are reckoned very delicate, fell to 
the Taysha’s share. He cut them into slices, and ate 
them raw. I[-ate abit of one of them, and thought 
it very. palatable: the taste resembled nothing so 
much as that of fresh caviare. After we had feasted 
‘on a variety of excellent venison, fur we had no other 
provisions, we went to rest, well satisfied with the 
diversion of the day. 

During this short excursion, I could not enough 
admire the beauty of the country through which we 
passed. ‘The centle rising of the hills, many of which 
have only their tops covered with wood, and the fer- 
tility of the vales, contubute to form one of the most 
delightful landscapes the world can afford. To this 
may be added the temperature and dryness of the 
climate; in which respects this far exceeds any coun- 
try with which Iam acquainted. After midsummer). 
there is scarcely any rain till December, when the 
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snow falls; but in such moderate quantities, that it: 
does not hinder the cattle from lying abroad all the 
winter, ae 

In surveying these fertile plains and pleasant woods, 
I have often entertained myself with painting, in my 
own imagination, the neat villages, country seats, 
and farm-houses, ‘which, in process of time, may be 
erected on the banks of the rivers and brows of the 
hills. There is here waste land enough to maintain, 
with easy labour, several European nations, who are 
at present confined to barren and ungrateful soils: 
and, with regard to the Mongalls, whose honesty 
and simplicity of manners are not unamiable, I should 
like them very well for neighbours, 

July 20th, another mandarin arrived from Pekin, 

accompanied by an officer from Urga, who brought a 
letter to the ambassador from the Tush-du-chan, ac- 
quainting’ him, that he might soon expect a person, 
properly authorised, to conduct him to the imperial 
city. 
, Nagast 9th, a. courier arrived from Pekin, who 
told the ambassador that he had passed our conductor 
on the road, and that we should now prepare for our 
journey to the capital, as that gentleman would ar- 
rive in a few days. -On the 24th, our conductor, 
called Lomy, at last arrived. He was, by birth, a 
Mantush Tartar, and a member of the court for the 
western department. After remaining with us for 
some days, he returned to Yolla, a place upon the 
border, in order to procure horses and camels’ for 
eur journey, 

September 18th, we sent our baggage by water to 
Strealka, and the next day we followed. We lived 
in tents, while we staid at this place, till horses and 
camels were got reddy. 

‘After dining with the commissary of the caravan, 
at Strealka, on the 18th, we left that place in the 
avening, accompanied with the commissary and most» 
of the officers. at Selinginsky. After we had travelled 
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atout twenty Engiish miles to the southward, through 
fine plains covered with exceeding long grass, we are 
rived at the end of the first stage, called Kolludtzy. 

The 20th, about noon, we reached a place called 
meine to or the New Moon, sitaated on the bank*of 
a rivulet of the same name. ‘This rivulet is the 
boundary between the Russian and Chinese territories, 
and separates two of the most mighty monarchies in 
the world, The distance‘ between Selinginsky and 
this place is computed to be about one ‘hundred and 
four ver-ts, nearly seventy English miles. 

The conductor was encamped on the east side of 
the rivulet, and-we pitched our tents on the other. 
The ground, on both sides, rises a litde, and the soil 
seems to be extremely good. The grass is rank and 
thick; and, as the season is very dry; w would, with 
little labour, make excellent hay. This grass is often 
set on fire by the Mongalls, in the spring, during 
high winds. At such times it burns most furiously, 
rucning like wild-fire, and spreading its flames to the 
distance of perhaps ten or twenty miles, till its pro- 
gress is interrupted by some river or barren hill. The 
reason why the Mongalls set fire to the grass is to 
procure early pasture tur their cattle. The ashes, 
left upon the ground, sink into the earth at the melt- 
ing of the snow, and prove an excellent-manure; so 
that the grass, in the spring, rises on the lands, which 
have been prepared in this manner, as thick as a 
field of wheat. Caravans, travellers with merchan- 
dise, but especially armies, never encamp upon. this 
rank -grass, And there are several instances of con- 
siderable bodies of men being put into confusion, and 
even defeated, by the ehemy’s setting fire to it. 

The 21st, the conductor came to congratulate the 
ambassador on his arrival at the bordérs; and ac- 
quainted him that, the horses and car's. being ready, 
» he might proceed when he pleased, J cannot omit an 
inconsiderable circumstance, that happened at this 
plice, asit strongly represents the caution and pru? 
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dence of the Chinese. Our conductor, having seen. 
‘some women walking in the fields, asked the ambassa- 
dor who they were, and whither they were going. He 
“was told, they belonged tothe retinue, and were going 
alng with it to Chins. He replied, they had women 
enough in Pekin already; and, as there never bad been 
an European woman in China, he could not be answer- 
able tor introducing the first, without a special order 
from the emperor. But, if his excellency would wait 
for an answer, he would despatch a courier to court 
for that purpose. But as the return of this messenger 
could not be sooner than six weeks; it was thought 
More expedient'to send back the women to Selingin- 
sky, with the waggons that brought our baggage to 
this place. 

The 22d, this day we commenced guests of the 
Emperor of China, who entertains all ambassadors, 
and bears their expenses, from the day they enter his 
dominions till the time they quit them again. Our res 
tinue consisted of about one hundred persons, .who 
were allowed fifteen sheep every day. The overplus 
of this large allowance was given to the Mongalls, who 
drove the camels. The mutton is of a middle size; 
but, f must confess, exceedingly fine. ‘The conductor 
was attended by an officer from the Tush-da-Chan, 
who procured, from ‘the Mongalls encamped nearest 
our road, what sheep we wanted. The camels were . 
very tractable, and stopped to take on their loads. 
But the horses were, at first, very unmanageable. 

Our road now lay through fine plains and valleys, 
covered with rank grass; but nota single tent was to 
be seen. Tinquired why such a fine ‘soil was without 
inhabitants; and was told, that the Chinese had ‘for- 
pid the Mongalls to encamp so near the Russian bors 
Jers, for fear of being allured to pass over to theif 
erritories, asmany had formerly done. These fruit- 
ul'valleys are surrounded with pleasant hills, of easy 
scent, whose summits are covered with tufts of 
Trees, r 
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On these hills are a great number of animals, call- 
ed marmots, of a brownish colour, haying feet lke 
a badger, and nearly of the same size. They make 
deep burrows on the declivities of the hills; and, in 
winter, they continue in these holes for a certain time,. 
even without food. At this season, however, they 
sit or lie near their burrows, keeping a strict watch; 
and, at the approach of danger, rear themselves upon 
their hind feet, give a loud whistle, like a man, to 
callin the stragglers; and then drop into their holes 
in a moment. 

I should not have. mentioned an animal so well . 
known as the marmot, had it not been on-account 
of the rhubarb, Wherever you see-ten or twenty 
plants growing, you are sure of finding several bur- 
rows under the shades of their. broad spreacing leaves, 
Perhaps they may sometimes eat the leaves and roots 
of this plant.. However, it is probable, that the ma+ 
nure they leave about the roots contributes net a 
little to its increase ; and their casting up the earth 
makes it shoot out young buds and multiply. This - 
plant does not run and spread itself like docks, and 
others of the same species, but grows in tufts, at 
certain distances, asif the seeds had been dropped 
with design. It appears that the Mongalls never ac~ 
counted it worthy cultivating; but that the world is 
obliged to the marmots for the quantities scattered, 


- at random, in many parts of this country. For, 


whatever part of the ripe seed happens to be blown 
among the thick grass can yery seldom reach the 
ground, but must there wither and die; whereas, 
should it fall among the loose earth thrown up by 
the marmots, it immediately takes root, and produces, 
a new plant. 

On the banks of the Tola we found many Mongalls 
encamped, with numerous flocks of cattle; being the 
first. inhabitants we had seen since our. leaving the 
border. The Russians, and the Mongalls who are 
subjects of Russia, claim all the country westward 
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from the Tola; which, they say, is the natural 


boundary between the two empires. This would, in- 
deed, be a considerable addition to the dominions of 
Russia. But as both these mighty monarchs are 
abundantly provided with a vast extent of territory, 
neither party think it worth while to dispute about a 
few hundred miles of property. 

The appearance of the country was now greatly 
altered for the worse. We saw no more pleasant 
hills and wouds; neither could I find one single 
plant of rhubarb. Thesoil wasdry and barren, and 
the grass not to bg compared to what we had already 
passed over. 

On the 4th, after every man had drunk his fill of 
the pure and wholesome water of Tola, and filled 
nis bottle with it, we departed with some regret, as 
ve could hope for no more rivers or brooks till we 
came to the wall of China. We soon entered the 
lesert, commonly named, by the Mongalls, the Hun- 
ry Desert. 

The 6th, early in the morning, we proceeded east- 
yard, through the same sort of flat country. The 
veather was very fine, and the roads excellent. In 
he evening we arrived at a pool, called Tylack, of 


fackish: water, where we remained the following ~ 


ight. This day we saw several large flocks of antes 
»pes, and some Mongalls in their tents; which were 
o disagreeable objects in this continued plain. We 
assed few of these tents without visiting them, where 
e always found a hospitable reception, and were 
itertained with some zaturan, a kind of tea, which 
formerly described. And, ii we happened to stay 
Il our baggage was gone out of sight, the landlord 
ynducted us, by the shortest way, to the springs 
at terminated the next stage. 

The 9th, -we set out early, and travelled to a pool, 
me Oko-toulgu. This day a Jama, going to Pekin, 
ined our company, who, by his habit and equipage, 
2med to be a person of eminence. In marching 
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along the tedious desert, the conversation turned on 
a. terrible. earthquake, which happened during the 
month of July. last, in China, between the long wall 
and Pekin; and had laid in rains several villages and 
walled towns, and buried many-people in their ruins. 
The lama inquired what was the opinion of the learn- 
ed men in Europe concerning the cause of this phe- 
nomenon. We told him, it was commo nly reckoned 
to be subterraneous fire; and then asked, in our turn, 
to what cause such extraordinary appearances were 
imputed by his countrymen: He.replied, that some 
of their learned lamas “had written, that God, after 
he had formed the earth, placed it ona golden frog; 
and whenever this prodigious frog had occasion to 
scratch its head, or stretch out its foot, that part of 
the earth immediately above was shaken. There 
was no reasoning on a notion.so fantastical; we, 
tierefore, left the lama to please himself with his hy- 
pothesis, and turned the discourse to some other 
subject. 

The 24th, having got. fresh horses and camels, we 
came, in the eveuing, to a pond of brackish water, 

called Korunteer, upon. the, extremity of a dismal 
bank of sand, running across our road, 

The day following we entered on the sand-bank, 
along a narrow and crooked passage between two 
hillocks. Every one prayed for calm weather while 
we travelled over the sand; which put mein mind 
of being at sea. We continued our journey through 
deep Sand till about noon; when, all our horses and 
camels being tired, we halted in a hollow place; 
where we dug, and found very bad water. Along 
this bank there is not the least track or path of any 
kind; for the smillest breath of wind immediately 
effaces it, and renders all the surface smooth. We 
had gone but a few miles, when most of our people 
where obliged to alight and walk on foot, the horses 
being quite tired with the deepness of the sand, which 
made our progress extremely slow. The weather, 
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fortunately, was still very calm. About noon we 
pitched our tents in a hollow place, encompassed 
with high hilloeks of sand. “About midnight, thé 
wind rose to such a height, that all our tents were 
overset at once, and our Leds filled with sand. As 
it was near morning, we thought it not worth while 
to pitch them again. We, therefure, prepared our- 
selves to set out at the dawn, in hopes of getting 
over the sand-bank before mght; which, by riding 
and walking by turns, in order to hasten our progress, 
we happily effected. 

The 22d of Noyember, about noon, we could per- 
ceive the famous wall of China, running along the 
tops of the mountains toward the north-east. One 
of-our people cried out, land! as if hie had been all 
this while at sea. It was now, as nearly as I can 
compute, about forty English miles from us, and ap- 
peared white at that distance. 

We descended by a narrow path, about eight. feet 
broad, between the mountains, till we came/’to a smalk 
Chinese monastery, situated on the declivity of a 
steep rock. Curiosity led us to visit this solitary 
lace. “But, the road being impassable to horses, we 
alighted and walked thither. On our arriving near 
the place, the monks came out to meet us, with the 
asual friendly salutation of the ceuntry ; which is per- 
‘orme| by laying one of their hands uponythe other, 
ind then shaking them and pronouncing these words, 
choloy-cho. -The complimeut being returned, they 
sonducted us into the apartments of their litcle cha- 
gel, and treated us with a dish of green tea, which 
vas, very agreeable. In the chapel was a sort of 
tar-piece, on which were placed several small brass 
mages; and in one of the corners I observed a” sack 
illed with wheat. The habit of the monks was a 
ong gown with wide sleeves. On their heads was’a 
mall cap, and their long lank hair hang down over 
heir shoulders. They pee very few hairs in their 
ards. , 
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Eyery thing now appeared to us as if we had ar- 
rived in another world. We felt, especially, a sen- 
sible alteration in the weather; for, instead of the 
cold bleak winds in the desert, we had here @ warm 
and pleasant air. : 

Our route now lay along the south side of a rivulet, 
full of great stones, which had fallen from the rocks 
in rainy weather. In the cliffs of the recks you see 
little scattered cottages, with spots of cultivated 
ground, much resembling those romantic figures of 
Jandscapes which are painted on the China ware, and 
other manufactures of this country. These are 
accounted fanciful by most Europeans, but are really 
natural. ; 

We arrived at length at the famous wall of China, 
We entered at a great gate, which is shut every night, 
. and always guarded by a thousand men, under the 
command of ‘two officers of distinction, one. a Chi-+ 
nese, and the other a Mantzur Tartar; for, it isan 
established custom in China, and has prevailed ever 
since the conquest of the Tartars, thag, in all places 
of public trust, there must be a Chinese and a Tartar 
invested with equal power. This rule is observed 
both in civil and military affairs. 

As soon as we had entered the gate, these-two of- 
ficers, and many subalterns, came to compliment the 
ambassador on his safe arrival; and asked the favour 
of him to walk inte the guard-room, and drink 3 
dish of tea. 

The same evening, the »mbassador and the gentle- 
men of the retinue were invited to sup at the com- 
mandant’s house; and horses were sent to carry us 
thither. We alighted in the outer court, where the 
commandant in person waited for us; and conducted 
us, through a neat inner court, into a hall, in the 
middle of which stood a large brass chafing-dish, in 
shape of an urn, with a fire of charcoal init. The 
floer was covered with mats, and the room quite set 
round with chairs and little square japanned tables. 
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The ambassador set at a table by himself, and the rest 
of the company at separate tables, by two and two. 
We were first entertained with tea and a dram of hot 
arrack ; after which supper was brought and placed 
on the tables, without either table-cloth, napkins, 
knives, or forks. The entertainment consisted of pork, 
mutton, fowls, and two roasted pigs. The carver 
sits upon the floor, and executes the office -with great 
dexterity. He cuts the flesh into such small bits.as 
may easily be taken up by the guests, without farther 
trouble. The meat, being cut up, is given fo the 
footmen, who supply the empty dishes on the tables. 
The. whole is served in China ware; and neither gold 
nor silver is.to be seen. All the servants perform 
their duty with the utmost regularity, and without the 
least noise. I must confess, I was never better pleas- 
ed with any entertainment. 

The victuals being removed, the desert was placed 
on the tables in the same order, and consisted. of a 
variety of fruits and confections. In the mean time, 
a band of music was called in, which consisted of ten 
er twelve performers on various, but. chiefly wind, 
instruments, so different from those of that class in 
Europe, that I shall not: pretend to describe them. 
The music was accompanied with dancing, which was 
very entertaining. The dancers were nearly as nue 
Mmerous as the musicians. Their performances were 
only a kind of gesticulation, consisting of many ri- 
diculous postures ; for they seldom moved from the 
same place.. The evening being pretty far spent, we 
took leave, and returned to our lodgings. 

The 6th, a great fall of snow and a cold frosty 
wind obliged us to halt at this place. 

«> Next day, the’ frost and snow still continued ; not- 
withstanding which we set out, and passed over a 
stone bridgenear this place, paved with large square 
free stones, neatly joined. After travelling eastward 
about thirty English) miles, we reached a large and 
populous city, called Siang-fu. We were met, with- 
VOL, XV. Aa 
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out the gate, by some of the principal inhabitants, 
and conducted to our lodgings. “m 

- Our route, this day, ‘was through a fine champain 
country, well cultivated, but containing very few 
trees. We passed several small towns, and many 
villages, well. built, and inclosed with walls. The 
roads were well made, and in good order, running 
always in straight lines where the ground will ailow. 
I had heard-a'great deal of the order and economy of 
these people; but found my information far short of 
what I daily saw inal) their works and actions, The 
streets of every village“rwn in straight lines. 

Upon the road we met with many turrets, called 
posthouses, erected at certain distances from one 
another, wih a flag-staff, on which is hoisted the 
imperial pendant. These places are guarded bya few 
suldiers, who run, on foot, from one post to another, 
with great speed, carrying letters or despatches that 
concern the emperor. The turrets are so contrived 
as to be in sight of one another; and, by signals, 
they can convey intelligence of any remarkable event. 
By this means, the court is informed, in the speediest 
manner imaginable, of whatever disturbance may hap- 
pen in the most remote provinces of the empire. 
These posts are also very useful, by keeping the 
country free from highwaymen ; for, should a person 
escape at one house, ona signal being made, he would 
certainly be stopped at the next. The distance of 
one post-house from another is usually five Chinese 
li, or miles; each li consisting of five hundred bowe 
lengths, I compute five of their miles to be about two 
and a half English, ; 

The Sth we halted at this place. As we could not 
_ be present at the entertainment to which we had been 
invited, the preceding night, by the governar, he had 
resolved that the delicacies prepared on that: occa- 
sion should not be lost, and therefore sent into the 
court.of our lodgings twelve tables, whereon were 
placed, by a number of people, all the victuals that 


 } 
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were dressed for us, with the desert, and several 
sorts of tea. The whole was afterwards brought into 
c hall, and there placed, in form, upon the tables. 
When this was done, an officer of distinction came 
to desire the ambassador to taste of his imperial ma 
jesty’s bounty. -We accordingly sat down at the 
tables in great order, Every thing was very good, 
but mostly cold; having been carried through the 
streets to some distance. ° 
. In the evening, the emperor’s third son went through 
this city, on his way toward the capital. He was 
carried, upon men’s shoulders, in a palanquin; a ve- 
hicle very easy for the traveller, and well known in 
European settlements in India. The emperor’s sons 
have no other names than those of first, second, 
third, &c. This prince had only a small retinue, 
consisting of horsemen. 

Our new conductor, Talishin, invited the ambassae 
lor and his retinue to pass the evening athis lodgings; 
His exceliency excused himself, as he had not been 
ut the governor’s,. All the gentlemen, however, ac- 
septed the invitation. The entertainment was elegant, 
wnd something like that.I formerly described; accom- 
yanied with dancing and music, and quail-fighting. 
it is surprising to see how these little birds fly at one 
nother, as soon as they are set upon the tables, and 
ight, like game cocks, to death, unless parted. The 
Shinese are very. fond of this diversion, and bet as 
igh on their quails as the English doon cocks. 

‘The 9th, having sent off the baggage in the morne 
ng, the ambassador returned the governor’s; visit. 
Ve only staid to drink tea, after which we immediate- 
y mounted, and pursued our journey toa small town, 
alled Juny, where we arrived in the evening, Near 
his place is a steep rock, standing on a plain, Inace 
essible on all sides, except to the west, where a nar- 
ow winding path is cut in the rock, which Jeads to 
Pagan temple and a nunnery, built upon the: top 
fat. Lskssug ) Baek OF TG Wee « 
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The chain of mountains, running to the northward, 
which bound this plain on the west, are very high, 
rugged, and barren. Their breadth, from the desert 
to the plain habitable country of China, I. compute 
not to exceed fifteen or twenty miles; and, in many 
places, it is much less. But their length, Iam in- 
formed, is about one thousand English miles. They 
encompass all or the greatest part of the empire of 
China, to the north and west. 

On the 14th, we halted atasmall town, But our 
baggage, and his majesty’s presents, advanced a stage 
farther. These, by order of the mandarin, our con- 
ductor, were carried on men’s shoulders, covered 
with pieces of yellow silk; as every thing is, which 
hath any connection with the court. Whatever is 
distinguished by this badge is looked on as sacred ; 
and he who has the care of any thing belonging to the 
emperor needs no other protection: such is the re- 

_verence paid him all over the empire. ‘The yellow 
colour is chosen by the emperor, because, among the 
Chinese, it is the emblem of the sun, to which he ig 
compared, 

The following day, our road, lying over some rocks, 
was very rugged. In some places it was cut, fora 
considerable length, above twenty feet deep, through 
the solid rock; which appears to have been a work 
of great labour and expense. But no people I evei 
saw take such pains to make their streets and highs 
ways easy to travellers as the Chinese. In some 
places of the rocks were cut out images of Chinese 
saints; but the workmanship was very mean. 

Near this place, we passed through six or eight 
strong semicircuJar walls, within one another, whick 
have the great wall for their common diameter, anc 
take in alarge compass. In all these walls, there are 
large well-built gates, guarded by a constant watch 
both in times of peace and war. At one of them, th 
ambassador was saluted with three great guns, fron 
# tower gver the gateway,. We proceeded, thi 
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‘tothe. town. of Zulinguang, where: we 


The nextday; ss eevetlting: about two hours, we 
came to the last semicircular wall. Here ended al} 
the hills and mountains ;. our road now lay through a 
fine champain country, interspersed with many small 
towns and_ villages.» In the evening we reached a 
darge neat city, called Zang Ping-Jew. In the mar- 
ket-place stood a triumphal arch, whereon were hung 
# number of streamers and silken pendants, of various 
colours, The streets were clean, straight, and broad ; 
in some places covered with gravel, in others paved 
with flat square stones. 

As soon as we had reached’ our (clighings the go- 
yernor of the place came to salute the ambassador, 
and invited him to anentertainment prepared by order 
‘of his majesty. 

The invitation was accepted, and we immediately 

went to the gevernor’s palace. The entertainment 
was very magnificent, somewhat of the same kind 
with that I have already described, and accompanied 
with music and dancing. This place i is situated in a 
fruitful plain, about thirty English cars northward 
of Pekin. 
_ The 17th, after travelling Sele a dozen miles, 
we came to a small town, called) Shach. _The wea- 
ther being very fine and warm, the governor came to 
meet the aiabarsedon, and desired him to refresh him- 
self a little by drinking tea. Here we haited about 
an hour, and then proceeded six or eight miles far- 
ther, to a small village, about four miles from the 
capital ; where we lodged. 

Next morning, two mandarins came from court, 
to congratulate the ambassador on his arrival, and 
brought some horses, on which his retinue were to 
make their entry. The furniture of the horses was 
very simple, and far inferior to the costly trappings 


af the Persians. 
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About ten o’clock we mounted, and proceeded tos 
ward the city, in the following ota, 

An officer, with his sword drawn; three soldiers; 
one kettle-drummer; twenty-four soldiers, three in 
rank ; the steward ; twelve footmen; two pages; three | 
interpreters ; 3 the ambassador, and a mandarin of dis- 
tinction; two secretaries; six gentlemen, two and 
two; followed by servants and attendants. 

The whole retinue was dressed in their best ape. 
parel. The soldiers in uniform, carrying their mus- 
kets like horsemen standing sentry; drawn swords 
being refused by our conductor, the officer only had 
that privilege. 

We travelled from the village, along a fine road, 
through a cloud of dust and multitudes of spectators, 
and, in two hours, entered the city at the great north 
gate, which opened into a spacious street, perfectly 
straight, as far as the eye-sight could reach. We 
found it well sprinkled with water, which was very 
refreshing after the dust we had passed through. 

A guard of five hundred Chinese horsemen was 
appointed to clear the way; notwithstanding which, 
we found it very difficult to get through the crowd, 
One would have imagined all the people in Pekin 
were assembled to see us; though I was informed 
that only a small part of the inhabitants of the city 
were present. | observed also great crowds of women, 
unveiled; but they kept in the windows, doors, and 
- in-corners of the street. After a march of two hours, 

from the gate where we entered, we at last came to 
our lodgings, in that part of the city called the Tartar’s 
Town, which i is near the centre of Pekin, and not far 
from the emperor's palace. 

“We lodged in what is called the Russian-house. 
It was allotted, by the present emperor, for the ac- 
commodation of the caravans from Muscovy, and is 
surrounded with a high wall of brick, which incloses 
three courts. The first, from the street, is appointed 
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for the guard of Chinese soldiers. The second is a 
spacious square, on the sides whereof are apartments 
for servants. The third is divided from the second 
by a high ‘brick wall, through which you enter by a 
great gate, Opposite to this gate is the great hall, 
which rises a.few steps above the level of the court. 
The floor is neatly paved with white and black marble; 
and, on the same floor, to the right and lett of the 
hall, are two small bed: chambers. In the same court 
are two large houses, divided into apartments, in 
which the retinue was lodged. All these structures’ 
are but of one story, with large windows of lattice- 
work, on which is pasted white paper. 

The same evening, the master of the ceremonies 
came to compliment the ambassador. He, in the 
emperor’s name, inquired into the chief subject of 
his commission; and, having received a satisfactory 
answer, retired. : 

Thus we happily arrived at the famous and long- 
wished-for city of Pekin, the capital of this mighty 
empire, after a tedious journey of exactly sixteen 
months. Tam, however, of opinion, that travellers 
might go from St. Petersburgh to Pekin, and return, 
ym the space of six months. 

At ten o’clock at night, the officer on guard, in 
the outer court, locked our gate, ‘and sealed it with 
the emperor’s seal; that no person might go out or 
come in, during the night. The ambassador, not 
approving of this proceeding, as soon as the gate 
was opened'in the morning, sent his secretary and an 
interpreter to the alleggada, or prime: minister, to 
complain of his being confined. The alleggada said, 
he was altogether ignorant of what had happened; 
but expressly forbade any such behaviour for the future. 
In-Persia, indeed, and some other nations of the east, 
it is the custom to restrain foreign ministers from con- 
versing with the inhabitants, till they have an audi- © 
ence of the prince. 
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The 19th, the prime minister, accompanied with 
the master of the ceremonies and five Jesuits, came 
to compliment the ambassador. They desired the 
ambassador would give them a copy of his creden- 
tials; which was not easily complied with, -till these 
ministers absolutely insisted ‘on it: alleging that the 
emperor never reccived any letters from bis best friends, 
among whom he reckoned his czarish majesty the 
chief, without knowing the contents. The Latin 
copy was at last produced, the original being in the 
Russian language; and the master of the ceremonics 
and the missionaries, having translated it into Chi- 
nese, took their leave. \ 

In the mean time, the emperor sent an officer to 
inquire after the ambassador’s health, who brought 
along with him a table, carried by. four men, and 
covered with yellow silk, on which was placed variety 
of fruits and conecdand, and, in the cpabane: a 
large piece of excellent mutton, 

. The officer acquainted: the ambassador, that these 
provisions were ‘brought from the emperor’s own table, 
and therefore hoped he would eat of them. ‘This 
circumstance was accounted a singular mark of ap 
emperor's favour. 

The day following,: the ambassador had a visit 
from the president of the council for western affairs, 
called Asschinoma, accompanied by four missionaries 
two of whom were Messicurs ‘Peranim and Fridelii.: 
The conversation turned chiefly on the ceremonial of 
the ambassador's introduction to the emperor, which 
was a matter not easily settled. 

. At the same time, the president invited the ambas- 
sador to an entertainment, ‘to be given ata palace in 
the city, where, he said, ‘the emperor would be pre- 
sent, and speak with him. » His excellency replied, he 
would accept of the invitation, provided he might, on 
that occasion, deliver the czar his master’s “Jeter: 
He-was told this was neither a proper place nor time 
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for that purpose; but that the emperor intended to 
give him a public audience very soon, and receive his 
credentials in form. 

The ambassador was apprehensive, that the em- 
peror, having already seen a copy of his credentials, 
should he also see -himself, at the entertainment, his 
public audience might thereby be retarded, and 
therefore he declined the invitation. It appeared, 
however, afterwards, that this suspicion was without 
foundation. 

The 2ist, the alleggada paid a second visit. His 
servants brought tea ready made, some jars of ar- 
rack, with fruits and confections. From this day 
little material happened, except daily messages from 
court, relating to the ceremonial, till the 27th, when 
this affair was at last adjusted on the following terms : 
‘* That the ambassador should comply with the es- . 
tablished customs of the court of China; and, when 
the emperor sent a minister to Russia, he should have 
instructions to conform himself, in every respect, to 
the ceremonies in use at that court.” This affair 
ave the ministry, at Pekin, muck trouble; and, I 
must- confess, the missionaries took’ great pains to 
soften things on both sides. — 

On the 28th, the day appointed for the ambassa- 
for’s public audience of the emperor, horses were 
brought to our lodgings for the ambassador and his 
retinue; the emperor being then at a country-house, 
called Fzanshu-yang, about six miles westward from 
Pekin. We mounted at eight in the morning, and 
about ten arrived at court, where we alighted at the 
rate, which was guarded by a strong party of soldiers, 
The commanding officer conducted us into a large 
room, where we drank tea, and staid about half an 
nour, till the emperor was ready to receive us. 

We then entered a spacious court, inclesed with 
high brick walls, and regularly planted with several 
rows of forest-trees. As we advanced, we found all 
he ministers of. state, and officers belonging to the 
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court, seated upon fur cushions, cross-legged, before 
the hall, in the openair. Among these, places were 
appointed for the ambassador and his ret.nue, and i 
this situation we remained, in a cold frosty morning, 
till the emperor came into the hall. During this in- 
terval, there were only two or three servants in the 
hall, and not» the least noise’ was heard frem any 
quarter. The edifice is quite open to the south, and 
the roof supported by a row of handsome wooden 
pillars, octangular, and finely polished, before 
which is hung a large canvass, as a shelter from the 
weather. 

After we had waited about a quarter of an hour, 
the emperor entered the hall at a back deor, and 
seated himself upon the throne; upon which all the 
company stood. The master of the ceremonies now 
desired the ambassador, who was at some distance 
from the rest, to walk into the hall; and conducted 
him by one hand, while he held his credentials in the 
other. Having- ascended the steps, the letter was 
laid on a table, placed for that»purpose, as had been 
previously agreed ; but the emperor beckoned to the 
ambassador, and directed him to approach; which 
he no sooner perceived, than he took up the creden- 
tials, and, ‘attended by the aloy, walked up to the 
throne, and kneeling, laid them before the emperor, 
who touched them with his hand, and inquired after 
his czarish majesty’s health. He then told the am- 
bassador, that the love and friendship he entertained 
for his majesty were such, that he had even. dis- 
pensed with an established custom of the empire in 
receiving his letter. 

During this part of the ceremony, which was not 
long, the retinue continued standing without the hall ; 
and we imagined, that, the letter being delivered, alk 
was over. But the master of the ceremonies brought 
back the ambassador, and then ordered all the com- 
pany to kneel, and make obeisance nine times to the 
emperor. At every third time we stood up, and 
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cnéeled again. Great pains were taken to avoid this 
viece of homage, but without success. 
_ This piece of formality being ended, the master of 
he ceremonies conducted the ambassador, and the 
ix gentlemen of the retinue, with an interpreter, into 
he hall, Our clerks, inferior officers, and servants, 
emained still without; together with many courtiers 
ind officers of distinction. We were seated on our 
wn. cushions, in a row upon the floor, to the right 
»f the throne, about six yards distance.. And imme- 
ately behind us sat three missionaries, dressed in 
Jhinese habits, who. constantly attend the court. 
Jn this occasion, they served, by turns, as inter- 
eters, 

Soon after we were admitted, the emperor called 
he ambassador to him, and talked very familiarly on 
arious subjects. Among other things, he told him, 
hat he was informed his czatish majesty exposed his 
erson to many dangers, particularly by water, at 
yhich he was much surprised ; but desired he would 
ake the advice of an old man, and not hazard his 
ife by committing himself to the rage of the mer- 
iless wwaves and winds, where no valour could avail. 

-This conversation being finished, the emperor gave 
he ambassador, with his own hand, a gold cup, full 
f warm tarassun, a sweet fermented liquor, made 
f various sorts of grain, as pure and strong as Ca- 
ary wine, of a disagreeable smell, though not un- 
leasant to the taste. This cup was brought about 
> the gentlemen, and all of us drank the emperor’s 
ealth, who observed that this liquor would warm 
s that cold marning, 

Or the left side of the throne sat five princes, sons 
f the emperor, together with the ministers and 
randees of the court. .The tarassun, however, was 
anded about to none but ourselves and the Jesuits 
phind us, Eight or ten of the emperer’s grandsons 
ow entered the hall, “They were very handsome, 
nd plainly dressed; having nothing to distinguish 
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them but the dragon with five claws, woven inte 
their outer garments, and a yellow tunic of satiny, 
bearing the same device, with little. caps on their 
heads, faced with sable. After them came the mu- 
sicians, carrying their instruments. By this time the 
hall was pretty full; and, what is surprising, there 
was not the least noise, hurry, or confusions Every 
one perfectly knows his own business ; and the thick 
paper soles of the Chinese boots prevent any noise 
from their walking on the floor. By these means 
every thing goes on with great regularity, but, ai 
the same time, with wonderful quickness. In short, 
the characteristic of the court of Pekin is order anc 
decency, rather than grandeur and magnificence. 
The emperor sat cross-legged on his throne. » He 
was dressed in a short loose coat.of sable, having 
the fur outward, lined with lamb-skin, under whick 
he wore a.long tunic of yellow silk, interwoven with 
figures of golden dragons with five claws; which de- 
vice no person is allowed to beat, except the imperial 
family. On his head was a little round cap,. faced 
with black fox-skin, on the top of which I observed 
a large beautiful pearl, in the shape of a pear, which, 
together with a tassel of red silk tied below the pear 
_ was all the ornament I saw about this mighty mo- 
narch.. The thronealso was very simple, being made 
of wood; but of neat workmanship. Itis raised five 
steps from-the floor, and is-open toward the com. 
pany, but has a large japanned screen on each side, 
to defend it from the wind. ‘ jag, “Sats 
It was now ‘about noon at which time:oun enter- 
tainment began to be served up. There were firs! 
brought neat little tables, covered with a variety o 
fruits and confections, and placed before:all the com: 
‘pany. Soon after the fruits, the victuals were served 
in the same manner, and placed on‘small tables be- 
fore the guests, They’ consisted’ of fowls, mutton. 
and pork, all very good of-their’ kinds, and »the 
. whole was either boiled. or stewed with pickles, bo: 
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fothing. roasted. The emperor sent several dishes 
from his own table to the ambassador, particularly 
some boiled phexsants, which were very agreeable. 

. The music played all the time of dinner. The 
chief instruments were flutes, harps, and Intes, all 
tuned to the Chinese taste. There was also some 
vocal music; an old Tartar, in particular, sang a 
warlike song, to which he beat time, by striking 
with two ivory rods upon a chime of little bells that 
hang before him. A young tartar sang a call to 
war, dancing at’ the same time, and keeping time by 
drawing the head of an arrow across his shield. 
Then entered two little girls, who danced and sang 
while «the instruments played. After them came 
tumblers, who performed various feats of activity in 
the court before the hall. These were succeeded by 
wrestlers, fencers, and other performers of the same 
kind. The emperor sent frequently to the ambas- 
sador, to ask how he liked the music, dancing, and 
other entertainments. He also inquired about se- 
veral princes and statcs of Europe, with whose 
power, by sea and land, he was not unacquainted. 
The emperor then informed the ambassador, that he 
would soon send for Lim again; but, as the night was 
cold, he would detain him no longer at present, and 
immediately stept from his throne, and returned to 
his private apartments by the same passage he left 
them. We also mounted, and repaired to our lodg- 
ings in .the city, so well satisfied with the gracious 
und friendly reception of the emperor, that all our 
jormer hardships were almost forgotten. 

The 20th, the mandarin, Tuliskin, came to our 
odgings, with two clerks, and took a list of the pre- 
ents sent by the czar to the emperor. ‘These con- 
isted of various rich furs, clocks, repeating watches 
et im diamonds, mirrors, and the battle of Poltawa, 
icely turned in. ivory, done by his czarish majesty’s 
wn hands, and set in a curious frame. The am- 
assador, at the same time, delivered to the manda- 
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tin, as a present from himself to the emperor, several 
toysof value, a fine managed horse, some grey hounds. 
and large buckhounds: 

Every thing’ was entered in a-book, very onsgihi 
even the names and qualities of each particular dog: 
there was also tied about the neck of éach dog~a 
yellow silk cord, drawn through a hole-in a little bi 
of wood, which hang from the dog’s neck; as a mark 
of his belonging to the court. 

The same day, all the fruits and confections, o! 
the..entertainment given at the audienge, which: re: 
mained, were sent to the ambassador’s lodgings. They 
were carried in great state through the streets, co. 
vered with yellow silk; and an officer of the coun 
walked before the procession. 

Next day, the-emperor sent to our lodgings severa 
large dishes of massive gold, containing a kind of de. 
licate fish, called mu, already dressed; but in suck 
a manner, that I did not know to what to compare it 
also,. some bowls, filled with excellent. vermicelli 
and a sort of pastry puffs, baked over the steam o 
boiling water, exceeding, in whiteness, any thing o 
that kind I ever saw, All these things were sent frou 
his majesty's own table;. an honour which he grant 
but seldom. It seems he was resolved we should hays 
provisions in abundance ; for, besides all. these, wi 
received our daily allowance, in which we were by ni 
means stinted. 

After dinner, the master of the ceremonies, accom 
panied iby the captain of .the eunuchs and thre 
Jesuits, came.to visit the ambassador, This eunuce'! 
was a great favourite of the emperor, on account © 
the knowledge he had acquired in mathematics an 
mechanics. He made the ambassador a present of | 
small enamelled gold watch and a windgun, both c 
his own making, 

December Ist, Merin Sanguin, a general officer 
and brother to the first: minister of state, came t 
visit the ambassador. Notwithstanding the bigh ran 
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of this military gentleman, he had no sword about 
him; for, at-Pekin, no person, not even officers and 
soldiers, except when on duty, wear a sword or any 
other weapon, Jn the city. 

» The day following, the braineiedor had a second- 
diane of the emperor, at the same palace. On this 
occasion the ezar’s presents were carried to court, by- 
a number of people sent for that purpose. The em- 
peror viewed them all at a distance; after which they 
were delivered to an officer appointed by his majesty 
to receive them, Phis audience was held in a private 
hall within the inner court, where only the officers of 
the household and the gentlemen of the retinue were 
present, We were entertained in the same manner as 
before. The emperor conversed very familiarly with 
the ambassador, on various subjects, and talked of 
peace and. war, in particular, in the style of a phi- 
losopher. In the evening we returned to the city, in 
a cold north wind, which blew the dust about in 
clouds. Scarcely had we.arrived, when the fruits and 
confections, ecconting to custom, were sent to our 
lodgings. . 

- The Sth, the pee had a third audience of 
the emperor, in the palace at Pekin. As some affairs 
relating to the two empires were to be discussed, the 
secretary only, M. de Lange, accompanied the am- 
bassador. After he was introduced, the emperor 
told him he had given orders to the tribunal’ for 
western affairs to hear the subject of bis commission, 
and. then retired to his own apartments, leaving his 
ministers ‘to transact the business, which was soon 
finished on this. occasion, and the ariabassadior re- 
turned to, his lodgings. 

- The 7th, we dined at the aillegendt’ s, where we 
were magnificently entertained. This was the most 
elegant and emis fepter igi ont: of any ] saw in 
Ghina. Bd 

+ About ten o ‘clock in atis et chairs were sent 
Prothane eubistiitios and gentlemewof'the retinue, and 
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horses for the servants, though the prime minister's 
house was very near our lodgings. The chairs were 
carried through two courts, and set down at the 
entry into a hall, where the alleggada waited to re- 
ceive the ambassador. After entering the hall, we 
were seated on neat cane chairs, with japanned) 
frames, inlaid with mother-o’pearl. The apartment 
itself was very simple, open to the south, and the 
-roof supported, on. that side, by a row of well- 
turned wooden pillars. lt had no ceiling, but the 
rafters appeared finely polished, and perfectly clean. 
The floor was paved with a checquer-work of white 
and black marble; and in the middle of it stood a 
large brass chafing-dish, in the shape of an urn, full 
of charcoal. 

We were now conducted through all the different 
apartments of his house, excepting only those of the 
ladies, to which none have access but himself and 
the eunuchs who attend them. We saw a noble col- 
lection of many curiosities, both natural and arti- 
ficial, particularly a large quantity of old porcelain, 
or china-ware, made in China and Japan, and at 
present to be found only in the cabinets of the cu- 
rious. They consisted chiefly of a great number of 
jars, of different sizes. He took much pleasure in 
telling when and where they were manufactured ; 
and, as far as | can remember, many of them were 
above two thousand years old. He added, that, both 
in China and Japan, they had lost the art of making 
porcelain in that perfection they did in former times ; 
and the fault, in his opinion, lay in the preparation 
of the materials. 

From the house we went into a little garden, in- 
closed with a high brick wall. In the middle of it 
stood a small bason, full of water, surrounded with: 
several old crooked trees and shrubs; among which 
I saw that which produces the famous tea. The clie 
mate about Pekin being too cold for this shrub, there 
are only a few bushes of it to be found in the gardens’ 
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of the curious. There was a walk round the garden, 
which, .together with that in the middle, was co- 
vered with small gravel. At each end of the middle- 
walk was a piece of artificial rock-work, with water 
running under it, through holes so natural, that they 
looked as if made by the current of the stream. The 
rocks -were about seven feet high, and shaded with 
some old bended trees. 

. From the garden we were called to dinner, where 
we found a plehtiful and elegant entertainment, set 
out in the finest order, far exceeding any thing of 
that kind we had seen before. We had no music nor 
dancing, and the whole was conducted with surprising 
decency and regularity. ‘Fhe entertainment lasted 
about two hours, after which we returned to our 
lodgings. a 

The 8th, we dined at the south convent, where the 
Italian missionaries generally reside. Here all the 
Jesuits in the place, to the number of ten or twelve, 
were assembled. We met with a friendly reception 
and a most splendid entertainment. 

. After dinner, we were conducted to the emperor’s 
stables, where the elephants are kept. The keeper 
asked the ambassador to walk into his apartments, 
till they were equipped : then we went into the court, 
and saw. those huge animals, richly caparisoned in 
gold and silver stuffs... Each had a rider on his back, 
who held-in their ‘hands small battle-axes, with a 
sharp pike at one end, todrive and guide them. We 
stood about an hour admiring these sagacious ani- 
mals; some of them were very large, who, passing 
before us‘at equal distances, returned again behind” 
the stables;:and so on, round and round, ull there 
seemed’ to be no end of the procession. The plot, 
however, was at last discovered, by the features and 
dress of the riders; and the chief keeper told us, 
there were only sixty of them. Some of them were 
brought: near to the place where we ‘sat, and made 
obeisance to us, by kneeling and making a dreadful 
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noise; others sucked up water from vessels, and 
spouted}it through their trunks among the mob, or 
wherever the rider directed. 

Next day, all the gentlemen dined at the palace of 
the emperor’s ninth son, in consequence of an invi- 
tation from his ehief eunuch, who is a great friend to. 
the Russian house. As the invitation was not from 
the prince, the ambassador would not accept it. Our 
entertainment was very magnificent, and accompanied 
with music, dancing, and a kind of ‘comedy, which 
lasted most part of the day. As the play was in the 
Chinese language, I could understand nothing of it, 
except from the action of the performers. It seemed 
to be a parcel of detached, dissimilar, interludes, 
without any principal end, or unity of design. I 
shall, therefore, only mention one scene, which ap-. 
peared to me the most extraordinary. ‘There entered 
on the stage seven warriors, all in armour, with dif- 
ferent weapons in their hands, and terrible vizards on 
their faces. After they had taken a few turns about 
the stage, and surveyed each, other’s armour, they, 
at last, fell a quarrelling; and, in the encounter, one 
of the heroes was slain. Then an angel descended 
from the clouds, in a flash of lightning, with a mon- 
strous sword in his hand, and soon parted the com- 
batants, by driving them all off the stage; which 
done, he ascended in the same manner he came, in a 
cloud of fire and smoke. This scene was succeeded 
by several comical farces, which to-me seemed very 
diverting, though in a language I did not understand. 
The last character that appeared on the stage was an® 
European gentleman, completely dressed, having all 
his clothes bedaubed with gold and silver Jace. He 
pulled off his hat, and made a profound reverence. to 
all that passed him. I shall leave it to any one to 
imagine, what an awkward figure a Chinese must~ 
make in this ridiculous habit. This scene was in- 
terrupted, and the performers dismissed, by the master 
of the feast, from a suspicion that his guests mighs. 
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take offence. The play being’ finished, we were 
entertained with jugglers, who exhibited a variety of 
legerdemain tricks, with great dexterity. 

The day following, the ambassador had a fourth 
audience of the emperor, at the palace in the city. 
This interview was also private, and the ambassador 

was attended only by his secretary. The emperor 
repeated the assurances of his friendship for his czarish 
majesty, talked strongly on the vanity and uncer- 
tainty of all human affairs; adding, that he was now 
an old man, and, by the course of. nature, could not 
live long, and desired to die in peace with God and 
all mankind. At taking leave, each of them was. 
presented with a complete Chinese suit of clothe 
made of strong silk, interwoven with dragons claws, — 
aud lined with sable. 

*The 12th, we dined at the French, or western, con- 
vent, where. we again found all the Missionaries. 
The chapel and other edifices are handsome, but not 
30 grand as the Italian convent. Father Paranim is 
nresident of this convent: he isa man of parts - 
.ddress, and in great favour with the emperor. 
was informed, this entertainment was sive at hs 
-xpense of the court, and had some reason to believe 
t Was so, as it far exceeded what might reasonabl y 
e. expected from the Jesuits. ‘The emperor’s band’ 
»f music played all the time of dinner; after which 
ve had. jugglers and tumblers, who onan? great 
ctivity and dexterity. 

‘Among the many feats and tricks performed by 
hese people, IT shall mention two or three, which 
eemed most uncommon. The roof of the room - 
vhere we sat was supported by wooden pillars, The 
uggler took a gimblet, with which he bored one of 
he pillars, and asked whether we chose red or white 
rine. The question being answered, he pulled out 
he gimblet, and put a quill in the hole, throug): 
shich run, as from a cask, the wine ret 8 
fter ‘the’ same manner he extracted several sorts « 
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liquors, all. which I had the curiosity to taste, and 
found them. good of their kinds. Another'of these 
expert youths took three long sharp-pointed knives, 
and, throwing them up by turns, kept one always 
in each hand, and the third in the air. This he con- 
tinued to perform for a considerable time, catching 
constantly the falling knife by the handle, without 
ever allowing it to touch the floor. The knives were 
exceedingly sharp, so that, had he missed laying hold 
of the handles; be must infallibly have lost some of 
his fingers. Various other feats were performed with 
equal déxterity. 

._ On the evening of the 14ih, an officer came from 
3 rt, desiring the ambassador to wait on the em-_ 
eror at his palace of Tzangsuang, and bring his 
musicians along with him: these consisted of per= 

formers on violins, trumpets, and ketth-drums. 

Next day we arrived at the palace, about ten 
o’clock, and had immediate admittanee to the em- 
peror’s private apartments ; few being present but oy 
officers of the househo!d and Father Paranim. Aft 
a short _conference, the music was ordered to oan 
There were in the room ten os twelye of the em- 
perer’s grandsons, who seemed much entertained with 
the instruments.’ I asked an elderly gentleman, who 
stood by me, how he liked the music: He said it 
was very good, but their own was better. No ladies 
were to be seén ; though, I beheve, several of them 
were behind a screen at the other end of the room. ~ 

The inusie benig over, the emperor ordered one-of 
the princes to conduct the ambassador into thé gar- 
dens belonging to the palace ; into which we entered, 
along a draw-bridge, over a canal of pure water. 
They abounded with shady walks, arbours, and fish- 
ponds, in the Chinese taste, The young prinees en- 
tertained themselves by sbeoting with bows and ar- 
rows. Some of them displayed great dexterity, be- 
ing accustomed from. their infancy to this exercise, ’ 
which is a counted genteel and healthy, as the draw-., 
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ing of the bow extends and strengthens the muscles 
both of the breast and arms. One of the princes 
shewed us a bow and arrows used by the emperor 
when young; by which it appeared that he had been 
@ person of extraordinary bodily strength. After we 
had surveyed the gardens in every quarter, we took 
leave of the princes, and returned to the city. 

This day arrived in Pekin Sigsior Mezzobarba, 
ambassador from his holiness the pope to the em- 
peror. This gentleman was a cardinal, and patriarch 
of Alexandria. His retinue was composed of ec- 
clesiastics of different orders, and a few servants, who 
were lodged in the Italian convent. ‘They came from 
Europe to Macao in a Portuguese ship, from thence 
to Canton, and then, by land, to this place. Thee 
design of this embassy was to inquire into the dis- 
putes and misunderstanding that had lately arisen in 
this country betwixt the Jesuits and the Domini- 
cans, relating to certain rites, annually pe:formed by 
the Chinese Christians, at the tombs of their de- 
ceased parents, or other relations. The emperor him- 
self tried to make the parties compromise matters; 
but, finding his endeavours ineffectual, he left them to 
agree or dispute according to their pleasure. 

The 17th, I sent to inform the captain of the Chi- 
nese guard, that I intended to take a turn through 
the city ; who immediately gave orders for a soldier 
to attend me. When we passed through the gate, the 
clerk marked our names in his book, and dashed 
hem out at our return. I went into several shops, 
where were sold different kinds of merchandise, par- 
icularly those of the goldsmiths, whose business it 
yas to exchange gold for silver, or silver for gold. 
n these shops are found vast quantities of those va- 
uable metals, cast into bars of different sizes, and 
led one upon another; which are. sold only by 
veight, as there is no current coin in this country, 
xcept one small round piece of brass, with a square 
le in the middle, through which’ may be run a 
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string, for the convenience of carrying them ‘to 
market. This coin, called joss by the Chinese, is 
about the value of one tenth of a penny sterling 
With one of them a man can buy a dish of hot tea 
a pipe of tobacco, or a dram of brandy, in the 
streets; and a beggar may dine for three Of them. 
These coins have Kamhi, the name of the emperor 
on the one side; and the words, Tum Pao, or thi 
Universal Prince, on the other. 

In most of the shops I found both men and womer 
unveiled. They are extremely complaisant, anc 
gave me a dish of tea in every shop. These peopl 
expose their gold and silver, and other goods of value 
with as much freedom and. security as the merchant 
do in London or Amsterdam. 

The winter here lasts only two months, but is ver 
sharp and piercing while the wind is northerly. ] 
the w.nd, indeed, is southerly, the air is mild an 
pleasant, and the sky clear. The Chinese have- 
method of keeping themselves warm during the-colk 
by stoves made in the walls of their houses. 

‘Phe emperor sent Father Fridelli, accompanied b 
several mandarins, with a present to his czarish me 
jesty, of six large boxes of tiles, made~of Chin 
ware, fit for such stoves as are used in Russia fe 

warming rooms. They were very preity, blue ar 
white ; and, with due care, may last forages.’ 

January Ist, 1721, the empercr’s general: o, tt 
artillery, ropepher with Father Fridelli, and a ge 
tleman called Stadlin, an old.German, and a wate! 
maker, dined at the ambassador's. . He.was, by birt 
a. Tartar, and, by his conversation, it appeared | 
was by no means ignorant of his professjen, partic 
larly with respect to the various compositions of gu 
powder, used in artificial fire-works, J asked his 
how long the Chinese had. known the use of gu 
powder. He replied, above two thousand years, 
fire-works, according to their records; but that 
application to the purposes. of war was only a le 
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Mtroduction.. As the veracity and candour of this 
gentleman were well known, there was no room to 
doubt the truth of what he advanced on this sub-, 
ject. 

The conversation then turned on printing. «He 
aD he could not then ascertain, precisely, the an- . 
tiquity of this invention, but was absolutely certain, 
it. was much more antient than that of gunpowder. 
dt is to be observed, that the Chinese print with 
stamps, in the manner that cards are made in Eu- 
rope., Indeed, the connection between stamping and 
printing is so plone and obvious, that it is surprising 
the ingenious Greeks and Romats, so famous. for 
their medals, never discovered the art of printing. 

On. this occasion, Father Fridelli told me, that 
several of the missionaries, who had the good fortune 
to be in favour with the emperor, had often solicited 
that prince to become Christian, and allow himself 
to- be. baptized; but he always excused himself by ° 
saying, he worshipped the same God with the Chris- 
tians; and that such a change of religion might oc- 
casion some disturbance in the empire, which, by all 
means, he would endeavour to prevent. However 
this be,-it is certain, that, on Christmas-day, he sent 
one-of his chief eunuchs to the Italian convent, with 
orders, that prayers should be offered for him; which 
wag “accordingly done, and the eunuch remained i in 
church all the time of divine service. 

Next day, the ambassador had another private 
audience of the emperor, at the palace of Tzan- 
shuyang. ‘The weather being very cold, the hall was 
warmed with several large chafing- -dishes, filled with 
charcoal, Westaid about two hours; during which 
time. his majesty talked very familiarly on yarious | 
subjects, particularly on history; wherein he dis- 
gavered himself well acquainted with that of the 

oly scriptures, as well as of his own country. He 
said that the chronology of the Chinese was far more 
anurans than that of the holy scriptures; but ob- 
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served, that it ended back in fabulous accounts, con- 
cerning which nothing certain could be determined. 
As to Noah’s flood, he affirmed, that, at or near the 
same time, there was a great deluge in China, which 
destroyed all the inhabitants of the plains; but tha¢ 
such as escaped to the mountains were saved. 

He then discoursed of the invention of the load- 
stone, which, he said, was known in China above 
two thousand years ago; for, it appeared from their 
records, that a certain ambassador from some dis- 
tant island to the court of China, missing his course 
In a storm, was cast on the Chinese coast in the ut- 
most distress. ‘The then emperor, after entertaining 
him hospitably, sent him back to his own country 5 
and, to prevent the like misfortunes in his voyage 
homeward, gave him a compass to direct his course. 

I cannot omit taking notice of the good nature 
and affability of this antient monarch, on all oc- 
casions. Though he was now near the seventieth 
year of his age “and sixtieth of his reign, he still re- 
tained a sound judgement and senses entire ; and, 
to me, seemed more sprightly than many of the 
princes, his sons. - 

The 4th, I rede from our lodgings through the 
city, and went out at the north gate, at which we 
entered on our arrival at Pekin. I proceeded east- 
ward to the end of the north wall, and then along 
the east wa]] to the south gate, at which I entered, 
and returned to my lodgings. ‘This tour took me up 
about two hours and a half, at a pretty round trot ; 
and at the same rate I reckon I could have rode 
quite round the city in less than five hours; whence 
a judgement may be formed of the circumference of 
the walls. The suburbs are very extensive, especially 
to the east and south, and, being interspersed with 
many. burying places, all inclosed with brick walls 
and planted with cypress and other evergreens, con- 
tribute much to beautify the neighbourhood of this 
areat city. The Chinese are extremely-attentive:to 
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the fencing and ornamenting these groves, or burying 
places; a natural consequence of their uncommon re- 
spect for their parents aud relations while living, and. 
of ‘their exiravrdinary veneration for them when 
dead. Annually, om certaii days, they resort to 
these groves, Carrying provisions along with them, 
and celebrate a kind of feast, in commemoration of 
their deceased relations. 

I sbail give an example of the filial duty of the 
Chinese, in a story I -have often heard affirmed for 
true. A youth, finding his parents reduced to ex- 
treme poverty, and knowing of no means tor their re+ 
lief, went and sold himself as a slave ; and, having re- 
ceived the price from his master, immediately bro ght 
jt to his aged parents. When this was spent, the boy 
had no other resource then to run away from his 
master, and sell himself again to another; and this 
he practised for several times, with the same view, 
although he knew the severity of the Jaw in such 
cases. ; 

The 7th, the emperor sent us a present of various 
sorts of fine fruits, particularly some excellent 
éranges> On this occasion, Father Fridelli told me, 
that the tree was still standing, at. Canton, from 
whichigthe seed was.taken that the missionaries first 
sent to Portugal, where it has prospered so wonders 
fully, and,from the place. whence it was brought, 
bears the name of the China-oranse. I doubt not, 
that, with dve‘care, some others of tlie rare fruits and 
plants: in this country, even tea itself, might be prow 
pagated in Europe, or in some of the American colo- 
ies. -F cannot tell whether the coffee-tree is,to be, 
found in China, but am certain that none of its 
seeds are prepared and drunk there, as among the. 
Persians, Turks, and Europeans. ~ ahi 
» The 139i, the master’ of the ceremonies came to 
invite the ambassador to court on the 15th, the first. 
day-of the new moon; and, according to the Ghinese 
- FObe XV. cc ‘ 
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computation, the first day of the new year. This is 
one of their highest festivals; and what added to the 
solemnity of the present one was its being the be- 
ginning of a new seculum, or space of sixty years, 
observed by the Ch.nese : besides, the emperor had 
reigned all the last seculum, and was now going to 
enter on the second. On this occasion were to be 
assembled several Tartar princes; particularly the 
Kutuchtu and the Tush-du-Chan, together with man 
persons of distinction from Korea, and all the do- 
minions of China. This feast begins on the first day, 
and ‘continues during the increase of the moon. 

The 18th, some of the retinue, accompanied with a 
Chinese friend, went to a great market, held in the 
suburbs, about a mile without the city, to the south- 
west. Here we found a number of toys and things of 
value, both-new and second-hand, exposed to sale in 
the open street. 

Near this place stood a magnificent temple, the 
doors of which being open we walked into it, and 
saw, standing at the south end, a monstrous image, 
about twenty-five feet high, carved and gilt, having 
twelve arms and hands, a frightful visage, and great 
gogeling eyes. By the touch, it seemed to be made of 


.@ kind of plaster.” This image is called Fojghich 


signifies God, in the Chinese language. Whilst we 
walked about in the temple, many people entered, 
who kneeled and bowed several times to the image; 
after which they retired, without taking any notice of 
us, or of any body else, In all the lesser temples I 
had formerly seen I found a great number of images 
of inferior deities, or réputed saints ; but this was oc- 
cupied with Fo only, without any rival.’ 

During the festival, there are many stage-plays 
performed in all the public streets. | You also find 
often high crosses erected, on which are hoisted a 
number of pendants and streamers of party-coloured 
silks, that make a pretty appearance. At this season 
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all the shops are shut; almust no business is done, 
and the people go about, dressed in their best clothes, 
as on holidays in Europe. 

The 20th, the ambassador and all the gentlemen of 
the retinue were invited to dine at a public house in 
the city, by a young Chinese gentleman ; and all of 
us accepted the invitation, except the ambassador. 
Our friend was so polite as to send chairs for his 
guests about ten o'clock, and at eleven we reached 
the house; which was the largest of that sort I ever 
saw, and could easily contain six or eight hundred 
people. The roof was supported by two rows of » 
wooden pillars. This tavern consisted only of one 
apartment, great part of which was filled with long 
tables, having benches on each side, for ihe accom- 
modation of the company. During the time of 
dinner, we were. entertained with music; and, after 
it, by a company of players, maintained by th 
house, who daily act plays on a stage erected at one 
side of the room. None but people of fashion fre- 
quent this place. 

When a person intends to treat his friends at one > of 
these houses, he sends previous notice of his design, 
with aynote of the company, and the sum to be laid 
out ach of them; agreeably to these orders, 
things are executed with the greatest punctuality. 
The expense on each of our company could not be 
less than three or four ounces of silver, as we staid 
the whole day, and had a splendid entertainment, con- 
sisting of many courses and desserts, prepared and 
served in the best fashion of the country. At several 
tables the people were employed in gaming; some 
playing at cards, others at dice and drafis. Isaw 
10 money among them; though I was informed some 
of the Chinese play very high. In the evening wé 
ook leave of. our hospitable friend, and returned to 
our lodgings. . 

The 22d, I went along with our new Chinese friend, 
yamed Siasiey, to see a manufactory of China ware, 
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standing on the bank of the river Yu, about twelve 
English miles eastward of the city. After arriving at 
the place, we passed through several sheds and houses, 
where Lsaw a number of people at work. The-ovens, 
in particular, seemed very curious; but my view was 
so cursory and superficial, that I could form no 
judgement of.the materials or manner of making 
these cleanly and beautiful vessels, which still remain 
unrivalled by the similar productions of any other 
nation. -} inquired into the truth of the opinion, 
which the Europeans entertain, “ that ihe clay must 
Nhe a century to digest, before it was fit for use ;” and 
and was told, by a master-workman, that a few months 
preparation was sufficient. So faras 1 evuld observe, 
they made so secret, at this place, of what they were 
Be loséd about. hiwas,- however, told, that, to the 
south, the Chinese are more cautious, and carefully 
conceal their art from strangers, rae t.ing-1 firmly 
“believe, that, alt hough the i uroepeans satchestieroad the 
art of making porcelain, the Chinese would undersell 
them in every market in the world, This valuable 
manufacture is carried on in most of the tewns in 
China; end, as it is sold but-a little above the rate of 
common earihen-ware in Europe, the mai ls of 
which it is composed can neither be rare n sly. 
Besides china, they also make a kind of. .delft, or 
earthen-ware, for the use of the lower class of 
people. : jhe 

‘ihe 24th, the master of the ceremonies came to 
Invite the acm bassariar to the festival of the new year, 
which is always when the moon is at full, to be held 
at the imperial palace of ‘Tvang-shuyang, onthe 25th, 
Jn the mean tin’, the cold continued: very, piercing $ 
so that { saw horses, with loaded carriages, cross 
the aiehets, without the walls of the city, upon the 
ice. 
The 29th, chairs were sent from court. bamaney the 

ambassador and the gentlemen of the retinue; we 
arrived there in the evening, and lodged in a ‘house 
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near the palace. Near our lodgings was a pretty 
garden, with a canal, on which was a small pleasure- 
boat. In the middle of the canal was raised an arti- 
ficial mount, planted with some barren trees, in imi- 
tation of mature. We ascended, by a winding path, 
to the top of the mount, from whence we had a fine 
view of all the country around. 

The 30th, being the first day of the festival, we 
went to court. We were met at the gate by the 
master of the ceremonies, who conducted us into the 
hall; and the ambassador approached the throne, in 
order to congratulate his imperial majesty on the an- 
niversary of the new year. Our station, on this oc- 
casion, as at the first audience, was to the right of the 
throne. All the princes, the emperor’s sons and ‘ 
grandsons, together with the T'ush-du-Chan, and some 
other persons of high distinction, were placed to the 
left, opposite tous. As the customs of the Chinese 
are, in many instances, quite contrary to those of the” 
Europeans, so I have been informed, that, among 
them, the left hand is the place of the greatest ho- 
nour. After we had drunk a dish of tea, the empe~ 
ror beckoned to the ambassador to come to him 
agai nd inquired into the customs and ceremonies, 
at the Courts of Europe, on festivals of this nature 5 
adding, at the same time, “he had been informed, 
that, after drinking the king’s health, on such occa- 
sions, the Europeans broke the glasses. He ap- 
proved, he said, of the drinking part; but did not 
comprehend the meaning of breaking the glasses :” 
and laughed heartily at the joke. The great hall 
was, by this time, almost full of company; and a 
number of people of distinction still remained in the 
area, who could not find room in the hall, 

The entertainment now began to be served up. 
[he victuals were carried about in great order, and 
olaced: before the company on large tables. All the 
Jishes were cold, except those before his majesty ; 
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who supplied us plentifully with hot eee from — 
the throne. 

Dinner. being ended, the sports “were puigin by a 
company. of wrestlers, composed of Chinese and 
Tartars. Many of them were almost naked, having 
no clothes but.tight canvass drawers. . They p 
formed their parts in the aree before the hall, When 
any of them was severely bruised by. his antagonist, 
or much hurt .by a. fall, whieh frequently happened; 
the emperor. sent him. a cordial, and ordered him to 
be properly taken care of. Sometimes also, when 
he perceived the combatants too eager and warm, @ 
sign was given to part them., ‘Phese instances of hus 
manity were very amiable in the old monarch, and 
rendered. the sight. of such shocking spectacles more 
tolerable ; for many cf these wrestlers received such 
blows and, falls. as were sufficient to have knocked the 
breath out of their bodies. To the wrestling suc= 
“ceeded. many other games and mock fights; in which 
the performers, arnted, some with lances, others 
with battle-axes, quarter-stafls, flails, or cudgels, 
‘acted. with great dexterity. 
_-, eatheré appeared two troops of Tartars, elothed in 
* coats of tiger-skins, armed with bows and arrows, and 
mounted on hobby horses. At first they behiived as. 
enemies 5 but, after some skirmishes with, their ara 
rows, the parties were reconciled, and began a dance 
toa dismal tune. of vocal and instruniéntals musi 
The dance was interrupted by @ person in a frightful 
mask, of a tall stature, dressed and mounted hke the 
Tartars, who, they said, represented. the devil. After 
making several unsuccessiul attacks on, the united 
body, of. the Tartars,. this formidableshero was at 
length killed by an, SunOS and carried a@e in tris 
umph. ‘ 
While the Tartars: performed in the court; one of 
the emperor’s sons, a prince of about twenty years of 
age, danced alone in the ne and a a ai 
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of the whole company His motions were at first 
very slow, so that he seemed scarcely to movevat all, 
but afterwards became more brisk and lively. ‘The 
emperor was cheerful, and seemed well pleased with 
the different pertormers; but particularly with an 
old- Tartar, who played on a chime of little bells, 
with two shert ivory rods. The instruments of music 
were very various, and all tuned to the Chinese 
taste. The emperor told the ambassador, that he 
knew well their music would not please an Euros 
pean ear, but that every nation liked their own best. 

Next day, the rejoicings were renewed; we did 
not, however, go to court before the evening, bé- 
cause the fire-works would not begin. before the sui 
was set. About five o’¢lock, the signal was given for 
beginning to play off the fiye-works, by a rocket let 
fly from the gallery where the emperor sat; and in 


the space of afew minutes, many thousand lanterns | 


were lighted.. These lanterns were. made of paper; 
of different colours, red, blue, green, and yellow, 
and hung on posts about six feet high, scattered over 
all the garden, which exhibited a very pleasant pros« 
pect to the eye. 

Another signal was then given for playing off the 
rockets. They sprang upwards to a prodigious height, 
and fell down in: figures of stars, displaying a great 
variety ,of beautiful colours. The rockets were ac- 
companied with what I shall call crackers, for want 
ef a more proper name. Their explosion resembled 
the reports of many great guns, fired at certain ins 
tervals, and exhibited a view of many charming ¢o- 
lours and forms of fire. Those, with. a few fire- 
works, of different kinds intermixed, continued for 
the space of three hours, ahh 

Opposite to the gallery where the emperor sat was 
‘suspended a large round vessel, about twenty feet in 
diameter, between two posts about thirty feet high. 
rocket sent from the gallery lighted a match, 
hanging from the vessel, which immediately caused 
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the bottom to drop down with a loud noise. Then~ 
fell out a lattice, or grate-work, all on fire, and 
hang between the vessel and the ground, burning fu- 
riously in various colours. This continued for ten 
minutes, and really exhibited a most curious sight. 
It seems this lattice-work was composed of materials 
that immediately kindled on being exposed to the 
air, for no person was seen near the machine. 

The grate-work being extinguished, there appeared 
a lighted match, hanging from the middle of the 
vessel, and burning up to it. As soon as the fire 
reached the vessel, thirty fair paper lanterns, of va- 
rious colours, dropped from it, and hang in a straight 
line below one another, between it and the ground, 
which immediately caught fire of themselves, and 
formed a beautiful and well-proportioned column of. 
parti-coloured light. After this fell out about tenor 
twelve pillars of the same form, but of a lesser size; 
these also took fire as soon as they dropped. This 
scene continued till the number of ene thousand lan- 
terns fell from the vessel, which diminished every 
time, till the last were very small. I must confess 
this presented a delightful object to the spectators. 

I could not help being surprised at the ingenuity of 
the artist, in crowding such a number of lanterns into 
so small and simple a machine as this seemed to be; 
and at the same time, with so much order, that all of’ 
them dropped and kindled of themselves, with equal’ 
regularity, as if he had let them fall from his hand; 
for not even one of them was extinguished by acci- 
dent, or in the least entangled by another: this con- 
cluded the first day’s entertainment. 

‘The 31st, in the evening, we returned to court, 
where was opened a new scene of fire-works, which 
continued, with great variety, till ten o’clock at 
night. 

The ist of February, we went again to court, 
where the fire-works were resumed, in many different 
well-executed designs, What pleased me most was a 
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mall mount, raised in the middle of the garden, from 
vhich sprang-a stream of white and blue fire, in imi- 
ation.of water. The top of the mount contained a 
“avity, 1 shape of a large urn, from which the fire 
ose to a prodigious height, 

Opposite to the gallery where the emperor sat 
vere erected three large frames, about thirty feet high 
ach. On one was a monstrous figure of a dragon; 
mm the second a man on horseback; and the third re- 
resented an clephant with a human figure on_ his 
yack. All these were composed of a deep blue fire ; 
nd were interwoven with vines and grapes, hanging 
Lbout on all sides, of white, red, and blue, fire. 

The following day, the emperor gave the ambassa~ 
lor a private audience, and inquired how he. liked 
he diversions and fire-works. On this oceasion the 
mmperor repeated what has bee: already obser ved 
concerning the antiquity of illuminations composed of 
yun-powder ; and added, thai, although fire-works had 
een known.in China for. more than. two thousand 
ears, he himself had made- many improvements 
pon them, and brought them to their present per- 
ection. 

The 3d, we returned to the city, in a cold frpsty 
lay, and the wind at north-west. We found the res - 
oicings still going on at Pekin; for stages were erect- 
d, and plays represented, in all the principal streets 
hrough which we passed. 

‘The affairs relating to the embassy being nearly fir 
lished, .we began now to prepare-for our journey to 
he westward, which was to take place as soon as the 
xXtremity of the cold was abated. 

Oa the 10th, the emperor sent three. officers with 
resents to his czarish majesty; the chief of which 
yere tapestry for two.rooms, neatly wrought ona 
ich silk stuff; aset of small enamelled gold cups; 
ome japanned cups, set with mother of pearl; three 
lower-picces, curlously embrodered on taffety; two 
ld of rockets, prepared in the Chinese fashion 3 
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about twenty or thirty pieces of silk; in most of whicli 
was interwoven the dragon with five claws; a parced 
of different sorts of curious fans for ladies; also a box 
containing some rolls of white Chinese paper, thé 
sheets of which were of a size much larger than com+ 
mon; beside several other toys, scarcely worth men- 
tioning. From these particulars it appears, that 
these two mighty monarchs were not very. lavish in 
their presents to each other; preferring curiosities to 
things of real value. The next day several officers 
came frum court, with presents to the ambassador, 
and every person of the retinue, corresponding to 
their different stations and characters, and so minute- 
ly and exactly was this matter managed, that even 
the meanest of our servants was not neglected. The 
presents, Consisting of a complete Chinese dress, some 
pieces of damasks, and other stuffs, were, indeed, of 
no great value. They were, however, carried along 
the streets, wrapped up in yellow silk, with the usual 
paraile of things belonging to the court, a circum- 
stance which is reckoned_one of the greatest honours 
that can be conferred on a foreign minister. 

Next day the emperor sent the ambassador an in- 
vitation to a hunting-match, not far distant from Pe- 
kin, which his excellency readily accepted. 

Being now on the eve ‘of our departure, in order to 
employ the short time we had to stay to the best ad- 
vantage, I rode about twelve miles eastward from Pe- 
kin, accompanied by a Chinese friend, to the banks 
of the river, which | found covered with barges of 
different. sizes, employed in carrying provisions and 
other stores to the city. I was informed that about 
ten thousand vessels were constantly engaged in this 
business. During a month or six weeks, in winter, 
this river is frozen over, at which season, provisions 
are conveyed by land-carriage, or drawn along the 
ice. 

The fields along the borders of the stream are well 
cultivated, producing all kinds of grain in great abun- 
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ance. [also saw plantations of tobaeco, which the 
yhinese cal! tharr,and which yields very considerable 
rofits, as the use of this plant is universal among all 
anks of buth sexes. 

On the 18th, all the gentlemen of the suit dined 
ith my Chinese friend Siasiey, where we were splen- 
idly entertained. After dinner, our hospitable land- 
ord made the cups circulate very freely. At last he 
ook me by the hand, and desired I would remain with 
im; and that he would give me my choice of which 
f his wives or daughters I liked best. I could not 
elp returning my most grateful acknowledgements to 
uch a kind friend; though I did not think proper to 
ccept his offer. 

The 2ist, being the day appointed for kunting with 
he emperor, at one o’clock in the morning, horses 
yere brouglit to our lodgings for the ambassador and’ 
is train. We immediately mounted ; and, alter riding 
bout six miles to the south-west of the city, at break 
f day we reached the gates of a park, called Chayza, 
yhere an officer met us, and conducted us to a sum- 
aer-house, in which the emperor had slept the pre- 
eding night. 

No sooner had we entered than the good old em- 
eror, who had been up some time, sent one of his 
vnuchs to salute the ambassador, and ordered him 
efreshments. Breakfast being over, his majesty, who 
vas fond of arms, sent to desire a sight of the ambas- 
ador’s fowling-piece. He returned it with several of 
is own for our inspection, which had all match- 
ocks. The Chinese, indeed, are possessed with an 
dea, that flints, in their climate, attract a moisture 
yhich prevents their firing. But, from our own ob- 
ervations, we perceived no such effect. 

A signal being given that the emperor was ap- 
voaching, all the grandrees drew up in lines from the 
ottom of the’stairs to the road leading to the forest, 
lressed in hunting-uniforms, and armed with bows 
nd arrows, We had a proper station assigned us, 
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and paid our respects to his,majesty, who rétursll a 
gracious smile, and beckoned to follow him. m3 

He was seated cross-legged, in an open machine, 
carried by four men, with long poles resting on their 
shoulders. Before, him lay a * fowling-piece, a bow, 
and a sheaf of arrows. This had been his usual hanes 
ing eqaipage for some years, since riding on horseback 
was become irksome to him; but in his youth he com- 
monly went every summer without the great wall, 
and carried along with him the princes and 1 many per- 
sons of distj uction, to the number of some thous- 
ands, in order to hunt in the wild tracks of Tartary, 
where he continued for the space of two or three 
months. 

On, these expeditions, their provisions were re- 
stricted to bare necessaries, and often to what they 
caught. This piece of policy he practised to inure 
his officers.to hardships, and to prevent their becom- 
ing inervated.,by. idleness and effeminacy among the 
Chinese, 

As soon as the emperor bad passed, the company 
mounted and followed him at some distance, till they 
came to an open forest, where they formed in a wide 
circle, leaving his majesty in the centre. 

Our ‘wings being extended, numbers of hares were 
started, which were driven. towards the emperor, who 
killed many. of them with arrows, as they passed, 
Such. as he missed. were. pursued by some of the 
princes; but. no other person drew. a bow, or stirred 
‘from the line, / , 

- Continuing our route to the westward, we came te 
thickets and tall reeds, where, we) sprang anumber of 
pheasants, partridges, and quails. His majesty then 
laid aside his bow andarrows, and let fly.a hawk, as 
occasion offered. The hawks: generally raked in the 
pheasants while flying, but, if they took to the reeds 
so buses, they pursued and soon caught them. 

» Proceeding about. three, miles farther, we entered 
the Foxes where we found: several, sorts of deers The 
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roung men went in, and beat the woods. Much game 
ame out; but-no person drew a bow till the emperor 
pad ilhedess stag; which he did very dexterousl y with 
. broad-headed arrow. After this, the princes had 
eave to kill several bucks ; among which was one of 
hat species, called Kaberda, in ‘Siberia, which pto- 
juce ; the musk,» S 

Ve had been six hours on horseback, and travelled 
ab | fifteen miles ; ‘but no’ termination of the forest. 
yet eared. Puqnitid ‘short from “this: cover, we 
cam to monte parehet ‘overgrown with tall reeds, 
whe} 


ite or the tiger. 
, em, and: Leet t 
h* the! thickést troops’ =f 
d- taken caie'to have a c me 
th laiees, to ‘guard his” machine. 
er, the emperor ‘sent two of’ his 


- grate work, for that purpos b 
the spot, ‘the emperor's tent was well- 
al ranks of men,’ armed. with long 
assador also was furnished. with a 

> placed‘round the whole, Hides 


$ Tetieete of his ¢ cage by a person mount- 
a fleet horse, The tiger, of ‘quitting, his con- 
finement, seemed much pleased with the enjoyment 
of Tiberty. The. horseman rode off full speed, while 
the savage kept rolling om the grass. “At last he rose, 
and walked about, growling. The emperor fired 
‘twice at him with bullets; but the distance’ was too 
eH to haye the ‘desired effect. On this his majesty 
© VOls XV. pd 
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sent to the ambassador to try his piece at him; which 
being charged with a single ball, he walked towards 
the savage, accompanied by ten men armed with 
spears, in case of accidents; but he took his aim so y 
well, that he killed him on the spot. 

The second was let loose in like manner. The 
horseman retired as before, leaving the tiger rolling 
on the grass. He then returned, and shot at him 
with a blunted arrow to rouse him, which irritated 
the savage to such a pitch that he pursued him within 
the ranks, and, endeavouring to spring over the men’s 
heads, was killed in the act with spears, The third, 
as soon as he was set at liberty, ran directly towards 
the emperoi’s tent, and wasin like manner pierced 
with spears. 

_ The death of the tigers finished the diversion of the 
day, after which we retired to our tents, where we . 
were entertained with a plentiful supper, sent by the 
emperor. After supper, an officer brought the tiger’s 
skin to the ambassador, with a message trom the em- 
peror, that, by the laws of hunting, he was entitled 
to this compliment. 

Next morning the sport was resumed, but varied 
little from that of the preceding day. RE 
The 23d, early in the morning, the master of th 
Ceremonies waited on the ambassador, to conduct him 
into his majesty’s presence, to receive his audience of 
leave. The emperor received him in a very friendly 
manner, in his bed-chamber. He repeated his as- 
surance of the great friendship he entertained for his 
czarish majesty ; and expressed much respect for the 
personal merit of the ambassador. After this he took 

his leave for the last time. } : 

The following day, the ambassador was invited by 
the president of the college of mathematics, to see the 
observatory, which is situated within the east wall, 
and commands an extensive prospect. ‘The building 
is not magnificent, but is furnished with an armillary 
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sphere, globes, telescopes, an orrery, and other as- 
tronomical instruments, of the best European work- 
manship. ' 

This college was erected by the present emperor, 
who spares no expense to bring it to perfection ; and 
the meanest of his subjects, who discover a genius 
for the science or the arts, is sure to find in bin a 
munificent patron. He chiefly promoted this study, 
by protecting Jesuits and other missionaries ; for, be- 
fore their arrival, none of the Chinese had skill 
enough to calculate an eclipse with exactitude. It 
is certain, however, that their knowledge of astrono- 
my, at more remote periods, was very considefable; 
but, during so many revolutions, it seems to have been, 
in a great measure, lost. 

From the observatory we ascended by a broad 
riding-passage to the top of the city-wall, where we 
saw fifieen horsemen riding their rounds; which they 
perform day and night, at stated intervals. The wall 
built of brick, about twenty five or thirty feet high, 
vith embrasures and square towers at equal distances, 
und a wide deep ditch, which may be flooded at 
pleasure. 
ie the 26th, the ambassador attended the tribanal 
or foreign affairs: and received a letter from the em- 
eror for the czar. The president acquainted his ex- 
ellency that he must consider this letter as a singular 
nark of favour to bis master; as the emperors of 
Jhina were not in the habit a writing letters to med 
erson, however high bis rank. 

The original of this letter was in the Chinese lan- 
uage, and a copy of it inthe Mongalian. It was 
sided up in a long roll, according to the custom in 
hina, and rapped, ina piece ofryellow silk, whigh 
‘as tied to a man’s arm, and carried in procession 
efore the ambassador. All persons, whom he met 
n horseback, dismounted till he had passed. So 
reat veneration do the Chinese pay to every vd 
elonging to the emperor. 
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Same Ey ihe ambassador received a visit.from @ 
young gentleman, aidescendant from: the celebrated 
philosopher, Confucius, whose memory and works 
are still rewenca in China, On-aceount of the rare 
virtues and talents of their progenitor, his descend- 
ants are still honoured and esteemed even by the em- 
peror ‘himself. 

Before J leave China; I shall make a few observa- 
tions on the people and the country, drawn from au- 
thentic soure.s of information. 

Kamhi, the present emperor, has about twenty 
sons; and, it is sad, intends the fourteenth for his 
successor. it may be easily imagined, that great 
armies and strict discip| shine are necessary to ouard so 
extensive territories, and keep such a numerous peo- 
plein their duty. Indeed the number of soldiers’ re- 
ported to be in this émpireis almost incredible. T 
am well informed, that the single province and city 
of Pekin ceftains no fewer than one hundred ‘and 
twenty thousand effective men, all well paid, clothed, 
and armed. 

Notwithstanding the vast revenues, which are ne: 
cessary for the support of the goverument, the duties 
on inland trade are extremely moderate ; for -T wa: 
told by a merchant, that he could live in: the capital 
and carry on any trade he pleased, for the annua 
payment of the value of an ounce of silver. Suck 
easy taxes shew the great economy and moderation o 
Kamhi, whose reign is called Tay-ping, or the reigi 
of great peace and rest, 

The empire of China’ is, in a manner, Separate 
from all the rest of the world; situated in a temperat 
and salubrious climate ; bounded by the ocean on th 

east and scuth; and by a-chain of high mountain 
and barren rocks on the north and west, ‘on whic 
sides the great wall provés ah additional defence 
before | Tartary perc the same rad 
head, 

The parts of China which fell under my itumedia 

é » 
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observation are mostly champain, interspersed with 
hills and rising grounds. The hole is pleasant and 
well cultivated, and produces abundance of grain and 
rattle. 

Besides the nevessaries of life, the Chinese enjoy 
many of the superfluities. ‘They have likewise mines 
of gold, silver, lead, copper, and iron. Silver, 
however, is not detontand as the medium. of com- 
merce, so that gold is eayphhnd from thence to great 
idvantage. / 

This country has a communication throughout by 
means of canals and rivers; and the merchants,grow 
mmensely rich by their inland and foreign trade. 
What is most remarkable in their payments is, that 
hey receive only dollars, crowns, and half-crawn 
nieces, from Europeans, though they afterwards melt 
he whole down into bars of different sizes. 

Tea is the universal beverage of all conditions, at 
ll times. Both the green and the bohea tea grow 
yn the same shrub, called, by the Chinese Tzay 
Nhat is designed for bohea. is mixed, in drying, with 
he juice of a certain plant, which communicates a 
eculiar colour and flavour,and qualifies the sharp- 
1ess, which is injurious to some delicate constitutions, 
the cultivation, gathering, dressing, and packing, 
f this valuable plant, employs an infinite number of 
ands, particularly of the old and young, who are 
nfit for harder labour. 

The Chinese always drink their tea without sugar, 
hough the-latter is the produce of the country, and 
onsequently very cheap. 

Several of the manufactures of this country are 
rought to the highest perfection, particularly those 
f silk, damask, and other stuffs. Silks are the com- 
1on-dress of the better sort of people of both sexes, 
nd coarse cotton cloth that of the lower class. 

The Chinese, it is well known, are distinguished 
rv their excellence in several mechanic arts: as pot~' 
rs,..dyers, japanners, joiners, and paper-makers, 
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they out do even the Europeans themselves.’ ‘Their 
workmanship,’ however, -in - inetals, is very clumsy, 
except in theart of founding, in which they are very 
expert. Statuary, sculpture, and painting, are Dot 
brought to maturity. or perfection, The chief art of 
their’ painting seems ‘to be in landscape, and I have 
seen some of their performances in this way very 
natural, £4: 

In manners they are civilized and hospitables ccm= 
plaisant to strangers, and to each other; very regus 
Jar in their behayiour, and respectful to their supe- 
riots; but, above all, their regard for their parents 
and delicacy to their women deserve imitation and 
praise from the most polished nations. - 

These amiable qualities, the natural effects of so* 
briety and uniformity of lifes, are obvious at first 
sight. Nor are they less conspicuous for an excellent 
policy ih encouraging habits of industry, and dis- 
countenancing and repressing idleness and dissipation, 
Few are found unemployed. Noisy brawls are very 
seldom heard of in Pekin, and offenders in this way 
are sure to. undergo severe penalties. 

I mast, however, remark one shocking and unna- 
tural practise, which is that of exposing so many new- 
born infants in tke streets; a crime the more unae- 
countable, as they are generally humane and affec- 
tionate in their domestic relations. However, none 
but the poor desert their offspring; and public hos- 
pitals are appointed for the reception of such as are 
left in the strects. The missionaries, to their credit 
have a private establishment for such exposed infant: 
as fall in their way ; and of such persons the greates' 
part of the Chinese Christians consist. 

The females are cleanly and modest in their dres 
and manners. Their eyes are black and very small 
Their hair is jetty, and neatly tied up in a knot on th 
erown of the head, adorned with artificial flowers, it 
a very becoming style: Those who are not much ex 
posed to the w catheg have delicate complexions. Th 
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ase of paint, however, is frequently called in to 
heighten their natural charms. _ 

Ladies of distinction are seldom permitted to ap~ 
pear abroad, except to visit their nearest relations, 
and then they are carried in close chairs, attended by 
heir servants. Indeed, the artificial smallness of 
their fect renders walking irksome; but thé Tart- 
lar females, residing in China, seem to have’ no 
inclination to conform to the custom of cramping the 
eet of their children, which, except from the cruel 
solicy of rendering women more domestic from ne- 
pel can neither be commended nor accounted 

e 

The Chinese are of a middle size and slender make, 
but very active. In their general intercourse with 
zach other they are honest and just. “It must, how- 
ever, be acknowledged, that not a few of them, who 
rade with the Europeans, are addicted to knavery, 
and expert in all the arts of cheating. This, how~ 
ever, only proves that they have been corrupted by | 
lhe examples we have set them, and that they are 
willing to shew themselves as great proficients in ro~ 
guecry as ourselves. = 

From the best information I could procure, they 
are divided into several religious sects, among which 
that of the Theists is the most rational and respécta~ 
bie. They worship one God, whom they call Tien, 
and pay no religious homage to idols. This sect has 
subsisted for many ages before Christianity was known; 
pnd is still embraced by the emperor, the ‘grandees, 
and. the literati. The common people in general are 
idolaters. The few Jews and Turks residing here 
are supposed to have entered China, with the western 
Fartars, about six or seven hundred years ago. The 
Christians, at present, are computed to amount to 
one hundred thousand of both sexes, 

* Thad several opportunities of conversing with their 
physicians. They generally prepare and administey 
thet own prescri ptions, and are very little acquainted 
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.with the medical principles of the Europeans. Their 
chief study is the virtue of plants, which they apply 
on all occasions, and often with success. They feel 
the patient’s pulse very attentively, but seldom prac- 
tise phlebotomy, even in high fevers. 

They compare a fever to a boiling pot, and chuse 
rather to remove the fire than diminish the quantity of 
liquor it contains, which would only make it boil the 
faster. Bathing and cupping, however, are much 
practised; and they apply fire in some cases, particu- 
darly for pains in the joints and gouty disorders. On 
such occasions they use a lighted match, composed of 
the downy substance of mugwort, which, making a 
scar, either entirely removes or considerably mitigates 
the pain.* : 

Ginseng is in high estimation for its physical virtues, 
and is gathered by people appointed by the emperor 
himself. It is valued at the rate of about twenty-five 
pounds sterling the pound weight; yet 1 could never 
learn what specific qualities this plant possessed; only 
that it was of universal use. Indeed it may be a 
good restorative; but, if it really has any extraordi- 
nary virtues, I never could discover them, after re- 
peated experiments. 

The Chinese language is composed chiefly of mono- 
syllables, and seems to be easily acquired, at least as 
much of it as is necessary for conversation. The 
difficulty, however, of learning their characters is 
very great; though most common tradesmen know 
enough to read and write what belongs to their parti- 
cular calling. ' 

On the 2d of March, we sent off our heavy bag- 
gage earlyin the morning; and about noon left Pekin, 
accompanied by several Chitiese gentlemen, who were 
to return with M. de Lange, whom his czarish majesty 
had appointed his agent at the court of Pekin. 


* As the gout is the opprobrium medicorum, might not this 
practice be tried in Europe, where the complaint is so frequent, 
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On the 4th, this gentleman and our Chinese friends 
ft us; and we continued our journey, almost by the 
me routé as before, and every where met With the 
me attention and hospitality. A repetition of com- 
on incidents would afford little amusement. : 
It may, however, be pleasing to the philanthropist 
remark, that I have heard some of the people, whe 
habit the immense track, called Siberia, and which 
generally painted in the most unfavourable colours, 
-@ country and climate, say, that “ God, who placed 
em in this country, knew what was best for them, 
id that they were satisfied with their lot.” . Indeed, 
any parts of Tartary and Siberia, through which 
passed, are naturally rich and fertile; and I think 
ere are few places where a man might spend his 
é more comfortably, provided he enjoyed security, 
id the society of his friends, 


TRAVELS OF 
RICHARD POCOCKE 
“LAD. FRE. 


THROUGH EGYPT, 


INTERSPERSED WITH REMARKS AND OBSERVATIONS, 


BY CAPTAIN NORDEN. 


R. RICHARD POCOCKE, distantly related t¢ 
that eminent orientalist, Dr. Edward Pococke 
was born in Southampton, in 1704. He received hi 
scholastic learning at his native place, under the 
tuition of his father, and his academical at Corpu: 
Christi College, Oxford; where he’ took the degree o: 
Doctor of Laws, being then precentor of Lismore, ir 
1733. Four years after, he commenced his travels. 
and returned in 1742. In 1756 he was promoted tc 
the bishopric of Ossory, and afterwards translated te 
that of Meath, in which situation he died in 1765, o: 
an apapletic stroke, while in the course of his visita- 
tion of his diocese. 

His travels have gained him distinguished reputa- 
tion; and, had he pursued them in company with 
Captain Norden, who was then engaged in similar 
pursuits, and who was perfectly skilled in the art of 
drawing, each would have reflected lustre on the 
other, and made their joint labours the admiration of 
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‘posterity: but they were not apprized of each 
er’s intentions, though in the same country at the 
1e time, and therefore ne rivalry or blame can be 
Muted to either. This gentleman, some of whose 
uarks we shall copy to enrich Dr. Pococke’s ac- 
Int, was a captainin the Danish navy, and was 
t into Egypt by the express order of his sovereign, 
ake drawings, on the spot, of the most remarkable 
eets of Egyptian antiquities, Though perhaps in- 
or in general learning, particularly in languages, 
Dr. Pococke, he was universally esteemed as a 
tleman anda scholar, and was admitted into se~ 
ul learned societies, as a compliment for his in- 
ious labours; but he did not live long enough to 
»y those honours, having paid the debt of nature 
1 after his return, 
Ve embarked at Leghorn, says Dr. Pococke, on 
7th of September, 1737, and, after a week’s passage 
n the time we lost sight of Sicily, arrived at. Alex- — 
ria, in Egypt. 
his country, for many ages, was governed by its 
kings, till it was conquered: by the Persians, un- 
Cambyses. At length, Alexander, by the con- 
st of Persia, became master of Migypt also, who 
e Ptolemy, his general, its king; under whose 
endants it remained till it became a Roman pro-+ 
e. ; ; 
in the division of that empire, Egypt fell to the» 
erors of theeast; but, soon after the establishment 
1¢ Mahometan religion, it was wrested from them 
he Saracens, and was governed by different fa- 
2s, till, in 1270, the Mamaluke government took 
e, under which constitution a slave was always 
nced to the throne, in prejudice to the right of 
1 succession. This singular establishment was 
ressed by the Sultan Selim, and since his time 
pt has remained annexed to the Ottoman Porte. 
lexander, admiring the situation of the antient 
-otis, ordered. a city to be built there, which wes. 
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called after» his own name. This new city became 
the capital of the kingdom ; and the Arabian histori- 
ans say, that, when it was taken by the Saracens, i 
was so ‘magnificent and extensive, that it contained 
four thousand palaces, as many baths, four hundred 
squares, and forty thousand tributary Jews. 

The ports of Alexandria were formed by the Isk 
of Pharos, which extended across the mouth of the 
bay, and towards the west end was united to the con. 
tinent by a causeway and two bridges, ninety pace: 
long. Ona rock, at the east end of the island, stood 
the famous Pharos, or light-house; probably on the 
spot where one of the two castles is now erected, ai 
the entrance of the new port. Within this entrance, 
some pillars may be seeninacalm sea, which are 
probably the remains of that superb structure. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than to view, from 
hence, the mixture of antique and modern monz- 
ments, which-every where salute the view. Havins 
passed the smallest castle, called the little Pharritlon 
a row of great towers appears, united by a ruinow: 
wall. Qn ‘advancing, New -Alexandria displays it 
minarets, and Pompey’s column presents its magni 
ficent shaft. 

The old walls of the city seem to have been buif 
on the eminence that. extends from-Cape Lochias te: 
wards the east, the remains of a spacious portal being 
still visible in the read to Rosetto; and from thence 
a continuation of the walls may be traced to the ca. 
nal. They were beautifully built of hew stone, witl 
semicircular towers twenty feet in diameter, ang 
about one hundred and thirty feet asunder, with step: 
at each, to ascend to the battlements. 

The inner walls of the old city, which appear te 
have been built in the middle ages, are much stronge: 
and higher than the outer, and are defended’ by larg 
high towers, ss ek 

‘The palace, with the suburbs belonging to it, con 
stituted a fourth part of the city. Within its pre 
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nets was the museum, or academy, and the royal 
ace of sepulture, where the body of Alexander was 
posited in a coffin of gold. This being removed, 
ye of glass was substituted in its room; afid it was 
obably ‘in this condition that Augustus took a 
ew of the corpse of the Macedonian hero, scatter- 
g flowers oyer it, and adorning it with a golden 
‘own. © 
‘The principal street, which extended from thé gate 
“Necropolis to the gate of Canopus, is said to have 
en one hundred feet wide, and unquestionably con- 
ined many magnificent buildings, as appears: from 
e remaining pillars of granite. Among those were 
e Gymnasium, or public school, whose porticos 
cupy a great extent; and the Forum, or court of 
stice, which probably stood nearer the sea. 

The most extraordinary remains of antiquity, how- 
er, are the cisterns built under the houses of Alex= 
idria, and supported by arches or columns, for re- 
jiving the water of the Nile, by the canal of Cano- 
is, as they do to the present time. This canal ap- 
‘oaches the walls near Pompey’s pillar, and has 2 
ssage under them. History informs us, that it was 
ade to facilitate the conveyance of goods from Cairo 
Alexandria, without exposing them to the dangers 
at attend the passage of the mouth of the Nile. 
ut it answered a far more beneficial purpose, by 
pplying the Alexandrians with fresh water, of which 
e city was destitute. 

The décay ‘of commerce, and the revolutions the 
untry has undergone, have occasioned the neglect 
this splendid and useful work; and it has now 
arcely water enough to supply the reservoirs of new 
lexandria. However, from the place where the 
ueduct begins, it is lined with walls, which ‘may 
traced the whole length of the plain, up to Alex~ 
dria, When that city was ina flourishing condi- 
yn, it was full of subterraneous reservoirs, but most 
them are now filled up; though the materials, of 
VOL. XV, E¢ 
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which they were composed, are still in many places 
undecayed and entire. 

‘The principal part of the stones and bricks belong- 
ing to Old Alexandria have been removed to build 
the new; so that only a few houses at the Rosetto 
and Bagnio Gates, some mosques, and three convents, 
remain within the antient walls. 

The Mosque of the one thousand and onegPillars, 
asit.is called, stands near the Gate of Necropolis. 
This structure, it is said, was originally dedicated to 
St. Mark,’ being erected near the spot where the 
evangelist ‘suffe red martyrdom. 

The other great mosque is that of St. Athanasius, 

where there was doubtless.a church of the same name. 
At the church of the Copti convent, they pretend to 
shew the head of St. Mark. The Greeks and Latins 
have also each a convent, within the precincts of the 
old city. 
_ All over its site are seen fragments of marble co- 
lumns, the splendid vestiges of its former magnifi- 
cence. Among the rest is a square obelisk, sixty- 
three feet high, of one single piece of granite; but 
two of its sides are so disfigured by time, that it is al- 
most impossible to trace on them the hierogliphics, 
with which they were covered. This still retains the 
appellation of Cleopatra’s Obelisk. 

That lofty Corinthian pillar, raised in honour of 
Pompey, is situated on a small eminence, to the south- 
west of the walls. Near it are some fragments of pil- 
lars of granite marble, four feet in diameter; and 
evident traces, appear of some magnificent building 
having been contiguous. The pillar itself is of gra- 
nite; and besides the foundation, consists of only 
three stones.. The capital is computed at eight or 
nine feet, and is of the Corinthian order. A hole 
having been found on the top, it is conjectured, that 
this column was formerly crowned with: a statue. 
The shaft, including the upper torus of the base, is 
of gheupiece, and measures gighty-eight feet nine 
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nches'in height. The elevation of the whole is about 
ne hundred and fourteen feet. 
“Beyond the Canal of Canopus, to the westward, 
ire some catacombs, which consist of several apart- 
nents cut out of. the rock, on each side - an eh 
— sf 

The borders of the canal are covered aik different 
orts dtrees, and peopled by flying camps of Be- 
loweens, or wandering Arabs, who gain a miserable 
ubsistence by feeding their flocks. 

On the shore near the city are cavities in the rocks, 
vhere the inhabitants used to retire for the sake of 
oolness, and to enjoy the prospect of the passing 
cene. Some jutting rocks furnished a’ delightful si- 
uation, and the natural perforations afforded an easy 
ypportunity for the~chissel to convert them into plea- 
urable retreats. Entire apartments are formed in 
his manner, and benches in the rock supply the 
lace of seats. On the outside are little hurbodis 
heltered from all winds. 

Opposite the point of the peninsula that Gewss the 
ort is a cavern, commonly called a temple. The 
nly entrance is by a little opening, through which is 
low dark passage, that conducts to a pretty large 
quare hall. The top of the ceiling is smooth; but 
he bottom and sides are rough with sand, and the 
xcrements of bats and other animals that harbour 
here. From thence you pass into a round cavern, 
he top of which is cut in an arched form. It-has 
our opposite gates, each adorned with an architrave, 

cornice, and a pediment, surmounted with a cres- 
ent. ’ 

One of these gates serves for an entrance; the 
thers form each a niche, containing a kind of chest 
ut out of the rock, and capable of recciving a dead 
ody. From hence it appears that the original desti- 
ation was for a tomb of some person of eminen 
\ gallery, ripe continues beyond this pretended 
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temple, seems to shew that farther on are other strue- 
tures of the same nature. ft day 

As to New Alexandria, it may be justly compared 
to a poor orphan, who has no other inheritance but 
the venerable name of its ancestor. The prodigious 
extent of the antient city is, in the new, contracted 
to a small neck of land, which divides the two ports. 
The most superb temples are converted info plain 
mosques, the most magnificent palaces into ordinary 
habitations; and an opulent and numerous people 
have given way to a few private traders, and to a 
multitude of wretches, who are the slaves of those on 
whom they depend. 

This place, once so famous for its commerce, is 
now only a port for embarkation: itis neta pheenix 

sprung from its own ashes, but a reptile crawling out 
of dust and corruption. Yet, notwithstanding the 
meanness of the buildings in general, in several houses 
are a variety of massy columns of granite, that once 
were the ornaments of the antient city; but now pre- 
sent only a heterogeneous mixture of beauty and de- 
formity. 

About four leagues from Alexandria lies Aboukir, 
the Bikiere of Europeans. This town is situated’ on 
the west side of aspacious bay. A chain of rocks 
extends from it to a small island, in which are the 
remains of some subterraneous passages, and of a 
statue conjectured to have been a sphynx. 

Nearer Alexandria are the ruins of an antient tem- 
ple in the water, with mutilated statues of sphynxes, 
end broken columns of yellow marble. - Adjoining 
this structure are other ruins, consisting of columns 
of gray and red gra.ite. To the south also lie many 
pillars of red granite; and, from the order in which 
they lie, seem to have belonged to a cireular temple. 
Most of them are fluted, and three feet three inches 
in diameter. 

On the 24th of October we set out from Alexan- 
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lria, in order to proceed to Rosetto, in company 
vith the English consul. We were ferried over the 
mutlet of a lake, supposed to have been the lower part 
of the Canopic branch of the Nile. 

On the farther side is a kane, where passengers re- 
ose, secure from the attacks of the Arabs, who sel- 
jom pass over. The whole country is a sandy desert, 
where the sand so often shifts, that it would be im- 
sossible to distinguish the right track, were it not for 
1 number of pillars erected across the plain within 
ight of each other. At one of those pillars an arch 
s turned, and an earthern vase placed under it, which 
s constantly replenished with Nile water, for the be- 
iefit of travellers. 

Rosetto, called Raschid by the Egyptians, is si- 
uated on the west side of the branch of the Nile. It 
s the antient Bolbitinum, and is esteemed one of the 
nost pleasant places in Egypt. It extends about two 
niles in length, and consists of two or three long 
treets. The hills about this town appear as if they 
iad been the antient barriers of the sea. The fine 
-ountry of Delta, on the other side of the Nile, and 
wo beautiful islands a little below the town, augment 
he richness of the landscape. To the north, gardens 
»f citrons, oranges, lemons, variegated with planta- 
ions of palm-trees, fields of rice, and small lakes, 
lelight the eye. 

The inhabitants have a manufactory of striped lin- 
ns; but the chief business of the town is the trans- 
yortation of merchandise between this place and 
Jairo; all European goods being brought hither from 
Alexandria by sea, and sent from hence, in boats, to 
Jairo, . On this account, vice-consuls and factors are 
tationed here to transact the business of each. com- 
nercial nation. “ 

-At Rosetto I saw two of those naked saints, who 
re treated with so great veneration in Egypt. © « They 
re commonly. idiots; but by the people in’ general 
re thought to be inspired. One was a lusty man ad- 
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wanced in years, the other a youth about eighteen, 
I observed the people Kiss the hands of the Jatter, as 
he was going along the sirects ; and was informed that 


the women, when they meet them at the burial 
places, shew them the same respect as was paid to 2 


certain heathen idol. and receive the same benefit 
fromit. One of these suinis 1 myself afterwards saw 
sitting at the doer of a mo-que; without the gates 0; 
Cairo, and a weman on each side of him; but, though 
numbers were passing,.so usual is this sight, that na 
notice was taken of it, 

QOn the west side of the river, about two miles from 
Rosetto, is the castle of that town. It is a square 
fabric, with round towers at the corners, and is buil! 
of brick cased with stone.. In this pile I observec 
several pieces,of yellow marble, covered with hiero- 
glyphics, 

During my stay at Rosetto, I paid a visit to the 
Greek patriarch of Alexandria, who usually reside: 
at Cairo, and received all the attention and honour: 
that are usual in the east on such an occasion. A 
Jighted pipe was first brought by a servant, and ther 
a saucer of sweatmeats. After this, coifee and sher. 
bet swere served up by a domestic, with a handker 
chief under his arm, for the guests to use. 

At taking leave, the hands of the visitors are sprink 
led with rése-water, with which the face is rabbed 
They are then perfumed with incense; but this las 
compliment is a mark of particular regard. 

Every thing is. performed with the greatest decenc: 
and the most profound silence. The slaves or seryant 
stand at the bottom of the room, with their hand 
joined before them, and watch with the most sedulou 
gttention their master’s signs. ; 

On the 4th of November, I embarked with th 
consul for Cairo, on-board a fine galley. These ves 
sels have three masts, and have one large handsom 
yoom for the male passengers, and a smaller one fc 
the demales, They have lattice windows all rounc 
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nd-sail well against the current with a brisk wind; 
ut; in a calm, or when the wind is contrary, they are 
ragged by men along the shore, with a rupe fast- 
ned to the mast. When they are obliged to lie by, 
s they commonly do iu the night, the people amuse 
hemselves by telling Arabian tales, or the boat-men 
ntertain their passengers with acting low farces, 
Sailing on the Nile, in this vicinity, is very pleae 
ant, from the richness and fertility of the country on 
ts banks. The villages are prettily embosomed. in 
alm-trees; and, when the country is overflowed, they 
ll appear like beautiful islands. In December, which 
; here the middle of spring, Egypt appears in its 
nost lovely dress, and exhibits the utmost vegetable 
uxuriance. 

Being delayed for want of wind, we yisited the 
overnor of a little town, who presented us with cof- 
ee, and at our departure sent after us a present of 
ifty eggs. On our areival at Ouarden, we waited on 
he governor, who presented us with a lamb and one 
undred eggs, and afterwards returned our visit; when 
t was intimated that wine would be aftvecceptable re- 
urn for his civility, whigh we sent him when it grew 
ark, to prevent umbrage to the more conscientious 
nussulmans. 

Next day we entered the desert of St. Macarius, 
yhete are four Copti convents, much resorted to by 
he Copti Christians. At a small distance beyond 
hem are the lakes of Natron, and the Baher Bello 
gah, or Sea without Water. 

The night previous to the end of our voyage was 
pent in festivity and mirth. Next morning we were 
ined by a number of people, that came to meet the 
onsul, who, mounting a fine horse, was preceded by 
ix janizaries, and a man to sprinkle the ground to lay 
he dust. In this manner he entered the city, followed 
yy his ‘friends riding on asses; for no Christian, except 
consul, is allowed the privilege of a | orse in towns. 

Before | enter on a description of Cairo, I shalt 
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finish my account of Delta and its environs, thorigh’ I 
did not visit-it till afterwards. > 
Four or five miles from this branch of the Nile 

stands Damiata, a large ill-built town, chiefly inha- 
bited by fishermen and nan At the northern 
extremity, is a very fine large tower of hewn stone, 
probably built by the Mamalukes. The country, 
. from hence to Gaza, is chiefly possessed by the Arabs, 
_who are under no regular government.. The people 
_of Damiata have such an aversion to Christians, that 
they can scarcely escape. insult. This rooted dislike 
-scems to have been transmitted from their forefathers, 
and to originate from the crusades, the chief scene of 
_ of which, in Egypt, was about, Damiata, -which was 
taken by the Christians, and afterwards restored as 
_ part of ‘the ransoni..of Lewis,IX. who tad fallen into 

the hands of the infidels. 

In this town I was twice or thrice insulted, and the 

_ black sash round my head, usually worn by the jani- 
..Zaries, was, pulled off, which put a stop to-my per- 
, ambulation of the place. The chief trade here con- 
sists in the expertation of rice and. coffee to Turkey, 
yand the impoftation of such articles of foreign Be: 
. duce as their negessities require. 

Proceeding from Damiata, we passed “by the Junge 
_ city of Mansouras aii.the east side of the Nile, which 
I take to be the Tanis, called Zoan in the Scriptures. 
The canal which passes this town falls into the lake 

. Menzale. _ The country, on each side of this lake 
is very beautiful, and thick set with villages surround- 
, ed with palm-groves. 

We stopped at the port of Great Mahalla, anc 
rode on asses to the city, which is large, and situatec 
between two canals,, Here are about five hundrec 
Copti Christians, who have a little mean church. > 

I was recommended to’ a merchant at this place 
who had made four pilgrimages to Mecca, and was : 
very honest and worthy mussulman, He furnishe: 
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me with a servant who spoke the Lingua Franca,* to 
attend me wherever I pleased, and allowed me a 
very good apartment. Next morning he sent us a 
handsome collation, when I first tasted the butter 
of Egypt, and found it very delicious. At night we 
were served with ayery plentiful supper; but he did 
not sit down to table himself, though present. 

The following day [ proceeded to the village of 
Baalbait. It is situated about a furlong to the east of 
the canal of Thabanea, on one of those artificial 
sminences on which Busiris was probably built, a 
ity rendered illustrious by its temple dedicated to 
sis. From the existing ruins, this templeseems to 
lave been about two hundred feet long and one 
1undred broad; and, at the distance of one hundred 
eet, it is inclosed by a mound to keep out the waters 
f the Nile. The outside of this structure was of 
ey granite, and the inside red. The capitals bore 
he head of Isis. There appears to have been four 
ows ef twelve columns each in this sacred edifice, 
ut nothing more attracted my admiration than the 
elicacy of the sculpture, which exceeds any thing T 
ad ever seen. The natives, however, are incessantly 
estroying these fine remains of Egyptian antiquities; 
nd I saw some of the pillars cut into mill-stones. 

From this place we proceeded towards Cairo in 
oats. Having entered the Nile, where it rolls an 
ndivided stream, we soon came to the remains of 
leliopolis, the Or of the sacred writings. This was 

city of the first distinction, and famous for the 
orship of the sun. - A large mound encompasses the 
hole; and at the entrance to the west are the frag- 
ents of a sphynx, of a bright shining yellow 
arble. ; 

Almost opposite to the gate is an obelisk sixty-seven 
et high, and certainly there was another more to the 


*® This is a kind of bastard Italian, 
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northward. . The ‘priests of this city were the most 
famous in all antient Egypt for the study of philoso- 
phy and astronomy, and were the first who computed 
time by years of three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Herodotus visited this city, to be instructed in the 
learning of the Egyptians; and Strabo tells us, that it 
his time the apartments of Plato and Eudoxus were 
pointed out to the curious. 

A little to the south lies the village of Matarea 
concerning which the Christians here have a tradition 
that the holy family lay concealed at this place: fo 
some time after they came to Egypt; and add, tha 
a tree opened its trunk to receive and shelter them 
The Coptis even pretend to shew the very tree still » 
being. Itis of that kind called Pharaoh’s fig; an 
-pieces of it are taken away as relics. But the Roman 
affirm that the identical tree fell down, and was car 
ried away by the monks to their convent at Jerusalem 
-Both accounts are equally improbable. 

‘Grand Cairo consists at present of three towns, 
‘mile apart from each other; that is of Old Caire 
‘Cairo so called, and the port named Pulac. In O} 
Cairo are shewn Joseph’s Granaries, They are onl 
square courts encompassed by thick brick wall: 

fifteen feet high; and the areas are still filled wit 
corn, which is covered over with matting. 

Here the grain is deposited which is paid as a ta 
sto the grand seignior. It is brought from Uppe 
pkigypt, and distributed out.to the soldiers as a part ¢ 
etheir pay. Notwithstanding the antient ‘appellatio: 
these gravaries are evidently not earher than. th 
_time of the Saracens. 

At the north ‘end of Old Cases is &, magnifice: 
building for raising the water of the Nile to the aqu 
duet.. -Jt is hexagonal, and each side is betwee 
eighty and ninety. feet long, and as many_high. -T| 

water flows into the reservoir below, and \s drawn 1 
by five oxen, which, turn’as many Persian whee 
that empty the stream into the aqueduct. 


> << *, 
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aot this edifice and the aqueduct are built of free- 

one... The latter is supported by arches and piers of 

urious dimensions, of which [ a two hundred 
nd eighty-nine. 

Opposite to. this. water-house is the canal that 
onveys the: water to Cairo, which seems to be the 
ume aswas made by Trajan. Near its mouth they 
nnually perform the ceremony of opening the sluice 
ith great rejoicings, when the Nile has risen toa 
ertain height. 

Old Cairo is of no very large extent, being ida 
bout two miles round. It is the port for the boats 
hat come from Upper Egypt, and some of the beys 
ave houses there, to which they retire at the rising of | 
he Nile. The Coptis have twelve churches and a 
onvent, chiefly in one quarter of the town; and pre- 
end that the Holy Family gnce lodged in a cave, in 
he church dedicated to St. Sergius. Some of these 
hurches are elegantly adorned with columns in front : 
nd the altars are highly decorated. 

The Roman Catholics have an hospital, and the 
ews a synagogue, said to have been built about one 
housand six hundred years ago in the same form it: 
ow tTetains.: On this very spot they pretend the 
-rophet Jeremiah usually read the law: and they 
Mave a manuscript of the Bible written by Ezra, 
vhich is deemed so sacred, that no one is allowed to 
ouch it. It is deposited in a niche in the wall, before 
yhich.a curtain is drawn and lamps kept continually 
yurning. | 

Among the mosques of Old Cairo that named 
Amrah is the most remarkable. It has near four 
jundred: columns with their capitals, which seem to’ 
yave been collected from antient buildings. 
 At-half a league to the south of Old. Cairo, is “ 
great mosque of Atter-[unaby, situated on a point of 
and projecting into the Nile. Tor this mosque the 
Mahometans have a great veneration, from the tradi- 
ion that their first Caliphy Omar, going to the place 
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where it was afterwards fourided in his honour, left 
the print of his foot in a piece of marble. This edi- 
fice is most extraordinary for a gallery of antique 
columns, arranged with so little taste, that the cap= 
itals frequently serve as pedestals, and vice versa, 

From Old Cairo I made a short excursion to the 
beautiful Isle of Reida, which hes opposite to it. 
This isle is about a mile long, and has a village of 
the same name at the north end; and at the south 
end is the Mikias, or House, in 2. BAS is the famous. 
pillar for measuring the Nile. This is fixed in a 
deep bason; the bottom being on a level with the bed 
of the river, and the water passing through it. The 
pillar, which is of the Corinthian order, is placed 
under a dome, and graduated in such a manner, that 
the rise of the w ater is exactly ascertained. 

At a small distance tg the north of Old Cairo 
stands Cassaroline, where %. dervises have a convent, 
and affect an extraordinary degree of sanctity. Round 
this are some beautiful gardens, planted with citrons, 

iényons, oranges, and cassia. 
New Cairo lies about a mile from the river, and i is 
about seven miles in ‘circumference. Formerly, how- 
eyer, it is said to have been much larger, when the 
commerce of the east passed through it. Part of the 
antient walls, with the castle and some magnificent 
gates, built by the Mamalukes, still remain. A canal 
“cut from the Nile passes through the city; and, when 
~ the waters retire, it becomes dry, and may be passed 
on foot; but the smell of the mud and stagnated 
waters then becomes very offensive, 
One of the most singular customs at Cairo is the 
opening of this canal. ‘When the Nile begins to swell, 

a bank of earth is thrown up across the end of the 

street next the canal; and, in the month of August, 

when the stream has risen to a proper height, the 
bashaw, attended by his guards, proceeds on. horse= 
back along the canal, and, coming to the end of it 

strikes the bank, and immediately retires, while sera 
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ersons instantly break it down. On his return from 
his expedition, he is followed by great crowds, sing- 
ng and striking each other with cndgels; and, as the 
vaters flow into the channel, a number of men and 
joys throw each other into it, or voluntarily amuse 
hemselves in swimming. — Fire-works a are : discharged ; 
nd, all the time the canal #® filling, | every ‘demonstra- 
ion of joy is shown, on account of the fertility pro- 
luced by the approaching inundation. 

In summer, when the Nile is at-its height, many 
yarts of the town resemble lakes, and are covered 
vith fine boats and barges, filled with persons of the first 
listinction, who spend their evenings on the water in 
company with their women. Concerts of music and 
ire-works enliven the scene. All the surrounding 
.ouses are illuminated, and the windows filled with 
pectators. — * 

When the waters retire, however, this pleasing 
ceneismachaltered, Nothing appears at first but mud. 
But in a short time, the green corn springs up, and’ 
ifterwards the harvest es v here, a few moni hs 
fore, the boats were sailing. . ss 

The streets are narrow in general, according’ te the 
Turkish plan of building. "Evel the widest woul 
nly be considered as a lane in an European city; and 
he inhabitants frequently cover them from one side to 
he other with an awning of slight stuff, to defend 
hem from the sun. \ 

The principal streets have gates, which are shut at 
ight, and guarded by janizaries, so that no person, 
vith an ill design, can escape detection. Several 
treets consist only of shops without any dwelling 
1ouses; and those of the same trade generat fix 
heir residence in the same place. 

_ The dwelling houses, in general, make but an in- 
ifferent appearance towards the street; but many of 
hem are elegant and commodious within, in which all 
he pride of ‘the occupier lies. I visited some of the 
est houses at this place, and found that they have a 
VOL. XV, af 
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saloon for common use, and another for state; and, 
every wife has separate apartments for herself, which 
have no communication with other parts of the house, 
except the common entrance for the servants in at- 
tendance, which is kept locked, and the master has 
the key. A machine, simglar to those uséd in nunne- 
ries, receives or returns whatever is wanted without 
the parties seeing each other. 

In the oity and its environs are several magnificent 
mosques; but that of Sultan Hassan, near the foot 
of the castle hill, exceeds them all in the solidity of 
the building, and in its grandeur and magnificence, 
which strike every beholder. This structure is very 
lofty, and of an oblong square figure, crowned with 
a projecting corvice, and adorned after the Turkish 
style with a kind of grotesque carving. The entrance 
is inlaid with several kinds of marble. 

To the north-east of the town is another beautiful 
mosque, called Kubbe-el-Azab; which is about sixty 
feet square, with a fine dour: it, raised on a base 
0 sixteen sides, with a window in each, It is wain- 

ted round with the most beautiful marbles, among 
which are several fine slabs of red and green porphery. 
The borders round the pannels are carved and gilt, 
and above it is a sort of frieze, covered with senten- 
ces, cut in large gilt characters in the Couphe alpha- 
bet. The wails above have also many Arabic i inscrip= 
tions cut im letters of gold, and the whole cupola is 
painted and gilt in the most elegant manner. All 
over the mosque are glass lamps and ostrich’s eggs. 

The castle of Caire is seated on’a rocky eminence, 
and is said to have been built by Saladin. It is dif+ 
ficult of access; but, being commanded by another 
hill to the east, it is not adapted for defence against 
cannon. At the west end are very splendid apart- 
ments, some of which are crowned with domes, and - 
adorned with pictures in mosaic work. This part of © 
the building is now appropriated for weaving, embro-_ 
dering, and preparing the hangings and curtains which 
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are annually sent to Mecca, It is reckoned a profa- 
nation for a Christian so much as to touch those sa- 
cred manufactures. 

Ona higher ground stands a grand saloon, called 
Joseph’s Hall, from which ‘there is a most delightful 
prospect of the country, the city, and the. pyramids. 

In the western wing of the castle is a\jail, in which, 
the common people say, Joseph was confined. A bout 
the centre of the castle is a large court, on the south 
side of which are the bashaw’s apartments, and the 
great divan, where the beys assemble thrice a week. 

A stranger may enter with the consul’s dragoman, 
or interpreter, and will meet with kind entertainment 
in the bashaw’s coffee-room. I had this honour. 

In the castle is also a well, much admired on ac- 
count of its depth; from which the water is raised by 
several Persian wheels turned by oxen, and placed 
over each other. This obtains the appellation of 
Joseph’s Well, not from the patriarch of that name, 
put the Grand Vizier Joseph, who had the care of 
he work under SultanyMahomet, about seven hun- 
lred years pgo. 

The ‘hole. extent of this castle is about a mile, and 
t resembles a little town; but great part of it is in 
uins. To the south ties Caraiia, a kind of suburb, 
it the entrance of which are some magnificent tombs, 
covered with domes, said to be the monuments of some 
f the kings of Egypt, though the people attribute them 
9 the cali iphs, the relations of Mahomet, who con- 
uered this country. However this may be, so great 

veneration is paid them by the Turks, that they 
blige the Christians, who pass this way, to descend 
rom their asses, out of respect. 

On ascending the top of the hill, which commands 
ie castle, I observed several grottos in its side, raised 
bove one another, some of them quite inaccessible. 

hey.are generally lofty, and eight or ten feet square. 
’n the very brow of this hill are two apartments, with 
pertures ut top, to agin the light, over which is 
Fi2 ‘ 
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raised a sfand, where people of rank often retire to 
enjoy the beauty of the almost unbounded and sin- 
gularly fine prospect. 

Over the south cliff is a mosque, in which was 
interred the Sheik Dutse, who has given name both to 
the hill and the structure. Here we had free admit- 
tance, and were entertained with a collation before 
the mosque. Onan eminence beyond the mosque is 
a stone building, about three feet square, on which 
the shiek mounts to pray on any extraordinary oc- 
casion. 

The greatest part of the inhabitants of Cairo seem 
to be descended from the Mamaluke ixce. ‘There are 
also some Greeks, many Jews, and a few Armenians. 
Of the European nations are English, French, and 
Italians, settled here. When any of the English hap- 
pen to die in any part of the Levant, where there is 
no chaplain of their own communion, they are interred 
according to the ceremonies of the Greek church. 
The European merchants, notwithstanding their con- 
finement, contrive to spend their time agreeably enough 
among themselves. They devote the mornings to 
business, and often pass the remainder of the day in 
the fields and gardens to the north of Cairo. Some- 
times, indeed, they give up the whole day to diversions ; 
and, as a great part of their negotiations are carried on 
by the Jews, they have a total relaxation from business 
both on the Jewish and Christian sabbath. With the 
season, they vary their situation and mode of amuse- 
ment, 

The trade of Cairo consists in the importation of 
broad cloths, tin, lead, and some other European ar- 
ticles; and in the exportation of coffee, senna, flax, 
and a variety of drugs, many of which come from 
Persia. The natives also import raw silk from the 
east, which they manufacture into silks and satins. 
Sugar is also made here, but it is not much admired. 
Furniture for horses, and many articles in brass, iron, 
and turnery, are executed in this country in great 
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erfection. In the province of Delta, fine matting is 
nade of dyed rushes, and considerable quantities of 
his neat and unexpensive manufacture are disposed 
f, not only throughout the Turkish empire, but all 
<urope. 
Before we leave Cairo, it may be proper to men- 
ion the peculiar manner in which chickens are 
atched here. They heat large ovens to a temperature 
s near as possible to that of nature, and then putting 
bout eight thousand eggs into one of them, the 
hicken are hatched in twenty-two days. This em- 
loyment is continued for four months, during which 
ome hundred thousand chicken are produced. 


Should it happen to thunder, great numbers of” 


he eggs miscarry; besides, the chickens of that hatch 
re often imperfect in some of their parts. | It is said, 
1at the people of one village alone are masters of 
lis art of artificial incubation; and, that they 
isseminate themselves all over Egypt at the proper 
sason of the year.” 

Higher up the Nile, human nature seems to lie 
pid; or, at least, seldom displays itself in works 
f utility or ornament. Hence, commerce and the 
rts are chiefly confined to Cairo and its vicinity 5 
nd, consequently, there is a general influx of people 
this city. 

The pyramids, so celebrated from remote antiquity, 
‘¢ some. of the most illustrious monuments of rart In 
e environs of Cairo. It is singular enough’, that 
ich supetb piles are no where to be found but in 
gypt ; for, in any other country, pyramids.are rather 
ierile and diminutive imitations of those of Egypt 
an attempts at appropriate magnificence, 

The pyramids are situated ona rock, at the foot of 
e high mountains which bound the Nile, and sepa- 


* The Grand Duke of Florence procured some of the persons 
customed to this manner of hatching chicken, who were ac- 
uly sucessful in his dominions; and M. Reaumur, after many 


eriments, found it practicable in France. 
rf3 . 
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rate Egypt from Lybia. Unquestionably, they were 
all intended as places of sepulture; but their archi- 
tecture, as well externally as internally, is extremely 
different, whether we regard distribution, materials, 
or grandeur, Some are open, some close, and others 
ruinous. Indeed, they have all sustained more or 
less damage, frien the lapse of time, as well as from 
actual demolition. However, considering the asto- 
nishing number of ages that must have passed away 
since their erection, it is rather matter of surprise, 
that they should be so perfect as they are, than that 
they should be partially injured. They are certainly 
works of the remotest antiquity: the very epocha of 
their foundations was lost at the time when the first 
Greek philosophers travelled into Egypt. 

It is not, indeed, improbable that the invention of 
pyramids was antecedent to the discovery of arches 
and columns. It is, in fact, a mortifying conside- 
ration, that the most durable and magnificent works 
in architecture have originated from ignorance of the 
arts and sciences. The famous aqueducts of the an- 
tients, whose remains excite the wonder of the present 
times, were certainly owing to a want of knowledge 
of the first principles of hydrostatics. i 

It is acommon tradition.in Egypt, that, antiently, 
there were,giants in that country, who raised the py- 
ramids, and the vast palaces and temples, whose re- 
mains are scattered about. But this mdiculous opi- 
nion is confuted by observing, that, kad this been the 
case, the gates and doors of the buildings would have 
been proportionate to the height of the occupiers ; 
but, as they are of the ordinary dimensions, we ma 
conclude, that they were erected by people of the 
common size. Indeed, the passages in the pyramids 
are barely large enough to admit a man of our own 
times; and the coffin, in the largest and last pyra- 
mid, is an incontestible proof of the falsity of such 
an opinion, since it determines the size of the prince’s 
body, for whom the pyramid was built. 
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The principal pyramids are situated about three 
hours sail up the Nile, near the place where the an- 
tient Memphis is supposed to have stood. The four 
most remarkable fabrics of this kind are nearly on 
a diagonal line, and about four hundred paces from 
each other. The four faces exactly correspond to 
the four cardinal points. The two most northern are 
the largest, and their perpendicular height has been 
calculated at five hundred feet. The bottom of the 
first is exactly six hundred and ninety-three English 
feet ‘square, and therefore covers more than eleven 
acres of land. The inclined plane is equal to the 
base, and the angles and base form an equilateral tri- 
angle. 

The number of steps bave been variously com- 
puted; but they are between two hundred and seven 
and two hundred and twelve. ‘These steps, or layers, 
are from two and a half to four feet high, and are 
broad in proportion to their height. 

The other two pyramids are much less in magni- 
tude, but they have seme peculiarities deserving no- 
tice. It appears that the rock at the foot of the 
mountains has been smoothed with the chisel, and 
tiat.this rocky plain is about eighty feet perpendicu- 
lar above the level of the ground overflowed by the 
Nile. Yet in this space we find a number of shells 
and petrified oysters among the sand which covers 
the rocks; and in this quarter, too, are picked up 
those beautiful flint stones, which, on account of the 
singularity of their colours, are more esteemed than 
agate for snuff-boxes and the handles of knives. 

The most northern of these pyramids is the only 
one that is open, and with it I shall begin my descrip- 
tion. The external part is constructed of great 
square stones, cut out of the rock which extends 
along the Nile, where the quarries are still visible, 
and from which they have been taken. The size of 
these stones is unequal, but they have all the figure of 
2 prism, that they may lie close together. It might 
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be imagined, that each range would form an even 
step ee the pyramid ; but this is not the case 3 
and hence the reason that different travellers disagree 
about the number of the courses. If seems, indeed, 
that regularity was no farther attended to than was 
necessary to preserve the pyramidal form, and for 
the facility of the work. 

The external layers have neither mortar nor 
cramps; but, in the body of the pyramid, a kind of 
cement is used, composed of lime, earth, and clay. 
The only foundation is the surface of the rock, as 
may be plainly perceived at the four corners. 

The wind has casually, and ia length of time, 
blown up a ridge of sand, which affords a commodi- 
ous ascent to the entrance of the pyramid, which is 
forty-eight feet-from the ground. On reaching this 
entrance, it is usual to discharge a pistol, to frighten 
away the bats; after which, two Arab guides, whom 
it is necessary to engage, enter, and remove the sand, 
with which the passage is almost stopped up. 

This being done, you strip to the shirt, on account 
of the excessive heat constantly felt in the pyramids, 
and in this condition proceed, each with a wax can- 
dle in his hands Being arrived at the extremity of 
the gallery, where the passage is forced, you find an 
opening barely sufficient to crawl through. Having 
passed this straight, which is about six feet long, you 
come to a large apartment, where it is common to 
take some refreshments, that you may have more - 
strength and resolution to penetrate into the second 
gallery. 

Almost all the»passages. are three feet and a half 
square, and lined with white marble, highly polished, 
which, with the acclivity of the way, would render it 
impassable, were it not for little holes cut for resting 
the feet in. However, by observing these holes, you 
proceed, without danger, to the end of the second. 
passage, where is a resting-place, and, on the right — 
hand, an opening into a kind of well, without aay 
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teps, and which is, in fact, a perpendicular pipe, 
enanted only by bats. 

Here the third gallery commences, leading to the 
nferior chamber, in a horizontal direction. Before 
he chamber are some stones, which interrupt the 
vay; but, having passed them, you enter the cham- 
er, which has a sharp-pointed vault, and wholly cased 
vith granite, once perfectly polished ; but now tar- 
ished with the smoke of the torches used in vi- 
iting it. ; 

Having visited the lower chamber, you return to 
ie resting-place, and ascend the fourth gallery, at 
le extremity of which isa little platform. Here you 
lust commence climbing again; but, having pro- 
ceded a little way, you soon fiud a new opening, 
here you may stand upright. At length, by stooping 
r the last time, you pass the remainder of the fifth 
allery, which conducts, in a horizontal line, to the 
pper chamber. This, like the former, is coated 
ith granite. On the left side is a coffin, of the same 
aterial, in the figure of a parallelopiped, quite 
ain. On being struck with a key, it sounds like a 
Hl, 

Near this coffin is a very deep hole, which proba- 
y leads to a cavity underneath. In this chamber, 
so, are two narrow passages, almost filled up with 
e stones which the curious have thrown In, to ascer- 

n their depth. A pistol fired in this room makes a 
ort like thunder. : 

When you leave the pyramid, which must be by 
racing the same steps, it is necessary to yse every 
scaution to prevent the ill effects that would arise 

ma sudden transition frem an extreme heat to a 
aperate air. Having provided against this, you as- 
id the top of the pyramid, to enjoy the prospect ° 
the surrounding country, which is truly delightful. 

e usual ascent is by the eastern angle; but it is 

essary to sclect the most convenient'steps as you 
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advance, for, in the straight line, sometimes one is 
too high, or another mouldered away. 

Having reached the top, you are amused with the 
names of: many people, of different nations, who have 
visited this pyramid, and are ambitious to transmit 
the memory of the feat to posterity. The entrance of 
the chambers also bears many marks of the universal 
passion, the love of fame. 

The second pyramid appears still more lofty than 
the first, on account of the elevation of its foun- 
dation; but, in fact, there is no real difference in 
this respect. However, this pyramid is so well closed, 
that no trace remains of its ever being opened, and 
its summit is coated in such a manner “with polished 
granite, that the most intrepid would not attempt to 
scale it. 

Near this are the ruins of a fommples the stones of 
which are of a prodigious size, being, most of them, 
six feet in breadth and depth, and sixteen or seven- 
teen in length. ‘This structure must have once been 
singularly superb. The length of its front is one 
hundred and eighty feet, and its depth one hundred 
and sixty. 

By an imperceptible descent, you arrive at the 
sphynx, whose enormous bulk attracts the admiration 
of every spectator. It is cut out of the solid rock, 
and is said to have been the sepulchre of Amasis, 
The height is twenty-seven feet; the beginning of the 
breast is thirty-three feet wide: and it is about one 
hundred and thirteen feet from the forepart of the 
neck to the tail, The nase is sadly mutilated by 
Wanton aggression. 

The third saa e is one hundred feet lower than 
the other two. It is closed like the second, and is 
destitute of @ any coating. On the east was also a 
teniple, of great extent, constructed of the same bing 
¢ enormens'stones as the former. 

The fourth pyramid is still one mansirad feet low: 
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man the third. It is also without coating, and. is 
losed ; but there are no vestiges of a temple con- 
ected with it. Its chief singularity is, that its sum- 
jit is terminated by a single large stone, which ori- 
hally appears to have been a pedestal. _ 

‘These four grand pyramids are surrounded by a 
umber of smaller ones, which have in general been 
pened; and two of them are so ruinous, that the 
vanrber is no longer distinguishable. 

Soon-after I visited the pyramids of Saccara, about 
n miles distant from those of Memphis. Having 
tters of recommendation to the sheik, he promised 
attend me to the pyramids, which are situated “at 
e foot of the mountains, in a, plain of such ele- 
ition, that it 1s never overflowed by the Nile. It 
ypears that the antient city of Memphis extended 
arly to this place. 

One of the most lofty of those piles is called the 
reat Pyramid of the North. As part of this has 
mbled down, I was obliged to measure it at a dis- 
nee, by beginning opposite to the angles; and, pro- 
eding in this manner, I found the north side to be 
ven hundred and ten feet, and the east six hundred 
id ninety. The perpendicular height is three hun- 
ed and forty-five feet; and it contains one hun- 
ed and fifty-six steps, each from two to three feet _ 
133 ae . pone 
This pyramids built of the same materials as the 
st, but was cased with a fine hard stone, part of 
ich still remains. .On the north side, ‘about a 
rd part of the height up, is an entrance three feet 
da half wide, and four feet two inches deep. We 
tered Here, and found rests for the fect; but it was, 
th great difficulty we made our way for the last. 
enty-five feet, on account of the sand. Having, 
wever, effected our passage, we came to a large, 
m, twenty-two feet and a half long, and eleven 
t tes inches wide. At the height of ten feet, a 
r of Sones projected five inches inwatds ; and, in. 
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the same manner, twelve other tiers projected each 
farther than the other, till they closed at the top. 

To the west of this is a similar apartment ; and, at 
the farther end of both, in the middle of the if 
and sixth tiers, is a door in each, conducting in 
small rooms lined with a smooth white stone. 

A mile to the south-east stands the Great Pyramid 
of the South, as it is called, which is six hundred 
feet square at the base. It seems to incline with a 
greater angle from the height of two hundred and 
eighty feet, than it does below. This appears to 
have been cased; but the external surface is so worn, 
or demolished, that it is impossible to ascend its 
summit. 

On a lower ground, about two miles to the east- 
ward, is another pyramid, constructed of unburnt 
brick, which seems to have been made of the mud of 
the Nile. Some of those bricks I found to be thir- 
teen inches and a half long, six and a_half broad, and 
four and three quarters thick. This pile is much 
crumbled and ruined. Its perpendicular height is 
one hundred and fifty feet, and at the top it measured 
forty-three by thirty-five feet. The ascent is very 
easy. 

The other pyramids are of stone, and are of dif- 
ferent magnitudes; but all much injured by time. 
They amount to nearly twenty in number. 

Having finished my survey of these immense piles, 

visited the catacombs, which lie in the same plain; 
and was first conducted to that of the mummies. 
The entrance to this is by a kind of funnel, about, 
four feet square, and twenty deep, cut through a 
slaty rock ; but covered with sand, which, frequently 
shifting, fills up the apertures. 

I descended by means of a rope ladder, not with- 
out being incommoded by the sand falling from the 
top. Having reached the hottom, I found myself in- 
a passage, five feet wide, and fifty long, alniost filled _ 
with sand. At the extremity of this, 1 turned down 
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nother passage on the left hand, about six feet high, 
m one side of which were compartments with 
enches, about two feet above the floor. On these, 

nagine, the mummies were placed. On the other 

are narrow cells, just large enough to admit a 
‘offin, At the end of this gallery I entered another 
wn my right, on each side of which were niches, ap- 
arently designed for the reception of coffins in an up- 
ight posture. - 

From this passage are cut oblong square apart- 
nents, filled with the remains of mummies; and, 
srobably, here the inferior persons of a family were 
leposited, and piled upon one another, while the 
shief persons were placed in the niches. Each fa- 
nily had, perhaps, originally, its burying-place; and, 
as the descendants multiplied, they branched out 
these sepulchral grots. 

I next visited the catacomb of the birds, which has 
the same kind of entrance, only deeper. This sub- 
rerraneous recepiacle is much more magnificent than 
the others; being the sepulchre of such birds and 
animals as were the objects.of adoration by the an- 
tient Egyptians, and which they embalmed with the 
utmost care, and deposited in earthen vases, closely 
luted over. In one of the irregular apartments, I 
saw larger jars, which, probably, were intended for 
dogs and other animals; of which some have been 
found, but they are now become rare. 

According to Herodotus, there were certain per- 
sons employed in the business of embalming, who re- 
ceived a recompense according to the excellence of 
their workmanship. In the most esteemed method of 
embalming, they extracted the brains by the nose 
with a crooked iron instrument, and then poured in 
drugs. Afterwards, they opened the body, took out 
the entrails, -and washed the cavity with palm-wine ; 
and having rubbed into it perfumes, filled it up with 
myrrh, cassia, and other spices, and then sewed 
tup. 

Vel. xv. €¢ 
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This being done, they washed the.body with nitre, 
and, after an interval of seventy days, having washed 
it again, they rolled it in swathes of linen, besmeatit 
it with gums. ~The relations then took the 
home, and, inclosing it in a eoffin fitted to the sha 
placed in the catacombs. 

Another mode of embalming was, by injecting ter- 
pentine of cedat, with a pipe, into the body; and, 
after salting it Sar seventy days, the pipe was drawn 
out, which brought the boWels with it. The nitre 
dried up the flesh, leaving nothing but skin and 
bones. The third, and least expensive method, was. 
by purifying the inside with salt and water, and salt- 
ing it for the usual space of seventy days. 

If we may credit Diodorus, it appears there was @ 
still more perfect mode of embalming than either ef 
those we have mentioned; for, he mforms us, that 
the eyebrows, eyelashes, and the form and er 
ance of the whole body was so well preserved, that 
it might be known by the features; and that many of 
the noble Egyptians kept the remains of their ancés- 
tors, in houses adorned at a great expense, and had 
the pleasure of viewing their progenitors long after 
they were removed from this mortal scene. It does 
not appear, however, that any bodies have been dis- 
covered embalmed in this style. - 

I brought a body with me from Egypt in a wooden 
coffin, filled up to the body with linen and fine — 
plaster. Four folds of cloth covered the head, the — 
upper one painted blue. Under these was a compo-_ 
sition of gum and cloth, half an inch thick; and © 
nektitd ‘the skin Was" Coat of bitumen, About the 
thickness of a wafer. The hinder part of the bead — 
was filled with bitumen, which had been poured in at © 
the nose, and i penetrated even into the Lone of 
the skull. 

The body was sw wathed i in bandages of finest about 
three ‘quarters of an inch wide, Gader whi ch: wer 
four folds of cloth, then a swathe, two inch 
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broad, and under that eight different bandages of 
same breadth. Under ‘this, was.a crust. of ‘linen, 
about : an inch thick, almost burnt to ashes, but closely 
‘sal by means of the gums with which it had 

n smeared. 

The arms were laid across the breast, the right 
hand lying over the left. From the hips to the feet 
were eight bandages, two inches broad; and under 
these were others, an inch thick, which were con-— 
sumed by time and the heat of the drugs. 

The coffin was composed of two pieces of wood, 
20llowed so as to receive the body, which, being put 
ogether, were fastened with broad pegs in the top 
sari, let into mortices in the under. It was cut into 
he shape of a human body, and covered: with a thin 
laster, and painted. 

On returning from visiting the catacombs, and un- 
ocking the door of the room, which the sheik had al- 
otted for my use, a little girl, about eight years old, 
an full butt against me, aud en laying hold of her 
oe cried out; “however, I nstantly let her go, as 

is deemed a great affront for avy one to lay hands 
ny ahs fair sex. 

I found a hole was made in the cieling, by which 
uis damsel had been let down to plunder my bag~ 
ave; but as I caught her in time, little was long 
nd, though vexedat this tredtment, I thought it pru- 
ent to dissemble. 

Next morning I'took my leave, and was fugnished 
y the sheik with a seryant to conduct me to Cairo. 

Being recommended to the cashif, or governor, of 
2iume, who was going into that province, 1 joined 
m, at Old Cairo, at the house of Osman Bey, who 
eated me with gveat civility; and next morning we 
tout. We first came to Mocanan, a large village, 
lorned with fine plantations of palm trees; and, 
@ miles farther, lay Metrahenny, where I observed 
s of ruins, probably part of a rampart, threwy 
to defend the antient city of Memphis.. 

; Gge 
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We then passed over the canal of the pyramids, and 
halting, I spread my carpet at a distance; but the 
cashif politely invited me to join him, and I partook 
‘of his collation of bread, raw onions, and a kind of 
pickled cheese. We took up our lodgings for the night 
in a grove of palm-trees; and the cashif shewed me 
the same hospitality as before; for which I remune- 
rated him with some liquors I carried with me. 

Next day we ascended some low sandy hills, which 
abound with the Egyptian pebble. We afterwards 
crossed a rugged sandy desert, and then came to a 
vale, bounded by low hills, composed of large oister- 
shells, with an admixture of clay, At length we 
arrived at Tamiea, from whence a canal! runs into the 
lake Meeris. 

The Arabs, who came out on horseback to meet 
the cashif, amused themselves with the exercise of 
pikes as they rode along. Coming at last to the large 
village of Sennours, we took up our lodgings with 
the governor, who prepared a sumptuous supper for 
the cashif. It consisted of a small sheep, roasted whole, 
pilaw, fowls, and various other dishes. At the head 
of the table sat the cashif, with the principal people 
round him. I retained my seat on the sofa, till 
he called me to his place, and shewed me great ci- 
vility. | 

It is customary for every one, when his repast is 
finished, to rise, wash his hands, and take a draught 
of water: thus there is a constant succession, till, at 
last, the poor come in, and eat up what is left; fos 
the Arabs never save any of the viands once brought 
to their tables. When they kill a sheep, they dres: 
the whole, call in their neighbours to partake of it 
and afterwards return to bread, and other humble 
fare, without a wish for higher luxuries. -Happy 
people! that can enjoy the casual good, without la 
menting that it is not permanent! Ae ee 

We were now in the fertile province of Arsinoe 
said to be the finest spot in all Egypt, and, the " 
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part which naturally produces olives. Pursuing our 
journey, we passed the ruins of the antienat Arsince, 
and at last arrived at Faiume. 

This town is the residence of the cashif, or governor 
ef the province, and is about two miles i in compass. 
Tt is neither well built nor very populous; but is in- 
habited by seyeral opulent persons, and Arab sheiks, 
who have a chief that possesses great influence. 

The inhabitants manufacture mats; and are fa- 
mous for the distillation of rose-water, which ismuch 
used in their cookery, and likewise to sprinkle their 
guests. . They have also some other branches of trade 
snd manuiacture. 

Here the Franciscans of the convent of Jerpsolem, 
who go under the name of physicians, have a con- 
vent, and the Coptis a church, at some distance from 
the town. 

Many vineyards lie in the environs, particularly to 
the westward, where the Christians make very good 
white wine. 

I was indulged with an apartment in the governor’s 
onse, apd his people advised me to send. back my 
norses, promising that I should be well supplied ; ‘but 
[ was deceived in this respect. My provisions were 
laily sent to my room, and occasionally the cashif 
nvited me to his table, when the liquor went plenti- 
ully round, with a degree of hilarity I little expected 
o find among Turks. . The fact, however, is, in pri- 
ate they lay aside their gravity, and can be as jocular 
ithe Europeans. 

While I was here, it hailed one morning, and rained 
he following night, which the natives were so far 
rom considering as a blessing, that they observed rain 
yas. productive of scarcity, and that the inundation 
f the Nile alone was serviceable. 

On leaving Faiume, I proceed to the south-west, 

id, about three: miles distant, saw a very remarkable 
elisk of red granite, called the Pillar of Bijige, 
m the village of the same name. It is forty-three 
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feet high, and each-side is divided by lines into three 
columns, each covered with hieroglyphics. 

Our journey now lay chiefly through groves of 
young palms, vineyards, and corn-fields ; and, after- 
wards, we came to the canal of Bahr-Joseph, which 
is one hundred yards broad, and runs into the lake 
Meris. The country to the west is called Nesle, 
where, in the middle of February, I have seen the 
barley of that year cut and threshed; a proof how 
forward the harvest is in this district. 

Nesle is a large village close to the Nile. The 
cashif had favoured me with a letter to the sheik ; 
but, as he was from home, one of the chief Arabs 
agreed, for about three guineas, to furnish me with 
four of his countrymen on horseback, and a camel to 
carry water and provisions. We set forward early 
the next morning, and, proceeding to the north-west, 
soon entered on a sandy plain, which having crossed, 
we had a distant view of the temple of the Labyrinth. 

About a league from it, I observed several heaps 
of ruins, covered with sand, and many stones scat- 
tered around, the only remaining vestiges of what is 
called the Town of Caroon. 

This is, unquestionably, the spot where once stood 
the famous Labyrinth, which Herodotus says was 
built by the twelve kings of Egypt, when the govern- 
ment was divided into twelve parts, as so many pa- 
laces for them to assemble in and transact the affairs 
of state and religion, ‘ Of the Labyrinth,” he adds, 
** there are twelve saloons, or covered courts, with 
opposite gates; six towards the north, and six to- 
wards the south, in continued lines, surrounded by 
one common wall. The apartments are on two floors, 
the one under ground, and the other above it; each 
consisting of one thousand five hundred apartments. 
Those above ground I have seen; but those below, 
containing the sepulchres of the kings and the sacred 
crocodiles, the rulers of the Egyptians are averse te 
shew. ‘The upper apartments appeared to transce 
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ni human works. The roof of the-whole is stone, as. 
well as tlte walls. The latter are adorned with 
sculpture. Each saloon has a peristyle of white 
tones, admirably jointed. Close to the line where 
he Labyrinth terminates is a pyramid of two hun- 
dred and forty feet, on which large animals are 
angraven,” 

. This was such an extraordinary building, that Dae- 
dalus came on purpose to see it, and built the cele- 
brated labyrinth in Crete, for king Minos, on the 
ame model. But little now remains of these boasted 
works of art except heaps of ruins, broken pillars, 
shattered walls, and cornices, many of which are of 
brown marble. 

In traversing the spot where this magnificent struc- 
ture oncé stood, I came to the foundation of an ob- 
jong square building, formed of a reddish stone or 
marble. More eastward are the remains of another 
oblong square edifice of white hewn stone, plastered 
over, with a sort of base and plinth ranging round. 
At lengih we came to some remains of the grand 
structure itself, which is now called the Castle! of Ca- 
roon. It had a portico of rustic work, almost de- 
molished. . The front is very ruinous; the upper 
story in the ‘centre is fallen down; but in ihe other 
parts are forty-four tiers of stone, each nine inches 
Jeep, and, consequently,.the ruins are thirty-three 
eet high. Within this building are four rooms, with 
Joor-places crowded with double cornices, together 
with ‘ornaments of the winged globe; and over each is 
the representation of a false door, also ornamented 
with double cornices, and one of them adorned with 
sculptures of hawks. 

_ Many stones are dispersed about the plain near 
he building, among which are several globular | 
ynes that seem. to have composed the shafts of co- 
umns. . 
Having viewed those ruins, I returned to Faiume, 
id from thence set out,with.a caravan for Cairo. 
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the first night we lay at Tamiea, and next day 
reached Dashour, and the following came to Saccara, 
from which it is.an easy journey to Cairo. 

Having adopted the resolution of sailing up the 
Nile into Upper Egypt, the consul procured me 
letters of recommendation to, the bey of Girge, the 
prince of Achmim, and the great sheik of Fourshout. 
I furnished myself with necessaries for such an expe- 
dition; not forgetting arms and ammunition for our 
defence. 

I had the good fortune to meet with a boat belong- 
“ing to the prince of Achmim, and to be introduced 
to Malim Soliman, a yery worthy Copti, who had 
taken his passage in it. This person had the princi- 
pal management of the prince’s affairs, though he-de-~ 
clined accepting any office under his government. 

It was thought proper that I should assume a 
name familiar to the people among whom I was to 
travel, and, accordingly, it was agreed that I should 
be called. Malim, or Master, Joseph. I had suffered 
my beard to grow, and put on the habit of a Copti, 
with the black gown of ceremony, and other usual 
appendages. Besides, { had furnished myself with 
the blue vestment, which is put on over all, as a cons 
venient disguise, when I chose to Jand. 

Thus equipped, I set out. with my servant, anda 
dragoman, on the 6th ef December, 1737, in a. 
small hired boat, and at night overtook the great 
boat at Turphaier; which stands, in what I. take to 
be the Isle of Heracleopolis. . The great boats haye a 
mast about the centre, and another towards the prow. 
Part of the, boat is covered. with matting, by means. 
of poles set “upright, with others tied across at the: 
top, under which..awning the passengers sit by Rd 
or repose by night. : 

Next day, proceeding with a gentle gale, we had 
a view of the pyramids of Saccara aid Dashour, 
We passed many villages, and Jay by at night, as 
custojnary ia this tibet hear a ; 
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The succeeding day, having little wind, we landed 
m the eastern shore, at the convent of St. Anthony. 
Phere, as in most of the Egyptian monasteries, the 
riests are secular, and live with their wives and chil- 
iren. Several of them were employed in carrying 
tones to repair their convent, and, taking us for 
ficers come to demand their poll-tax, wished to 
tissemble their numbers; but, being undeceived, they 
hewed us all the attention in their power. 

They have a pretty neat church, and say, that 
>t. Anthony, their patron, was the first founder of a 
monastic life. As crocodiles are hardly ever seen so 
ow as this, they are fond of repeating stories, that, if 
hey came so far, they immediately turn on their 
macks. This, no doubt, they wish to ascribe to the 
nfluence of the saint. 

We next reached Benescuief, a town -built of un- 
urat brick, about a mile round. It is a capital of 
he province of the same name, and the residence of 
» bey. The inhabitants carry on a considerable ma- 
jufacture of striped narrow carpet-stuff, made of 
wool and coarse thread. 2 

Passing several places of little note, we came to 
Bibeh, a small town, where there is a convent of St. 
seorge; and soon after reached the Isle of Fetne, a 
nost fertile and delightful spot, where we staid the 
ught. 

‘On the 9th we continued our voyage, but met with 
sothing remarkable till the #2th, when, coming to 
ome hills, and the men being obliged to tow the boat 
tlong, I landed, and observed numerous grottos cut 
nm the face of the mountains, which were, doubtless, 
ytaces of sepulture. All these hills are rocks of pe- 
rified shes, chiefly of the cockle kind. 

On the 14th we passed by Minis, the residence of 
he governor of the province of the same name, and 

ne up with the ruins of Antinoopolis, built by 
ian in honour of his favourite Antinous, who was 
wned there. It is said, that this city was once 
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three miles in circumference. Among other TuINs,. i 
saw a large pillar with a Corinthian | capital; on the 
top of which was a square stone, probably the pe- 
destal of a statue. 

Near. this place is a Christian village, named Ebadi, 
whose greatest security among such a people seems to 
be a notion, that no Mahonmetan can live higher up. 
Farther on is Maloni, a place which makes a tulerable 
appearance. It is at the head of nine villages, which 
compose a small principality belonging to Mec¢a, and 
is subject to the Emir Hadge, who has the care of 
conducting the caravan to Mecca. This district 
usually supplies Mecca with three hundred and ainety 
thousand adeps, or sacks, of corn, annually, which 
are transported by the way of Cairo. and the Red Sea, 

Three miles from this town is the village of Ar- 
chomounain, built on the ruins of an antient ‘city, per- 
haps Hermopolis. It seems to have been of an irre- 
gular form, and stands near two miles frem the river, 
Little appears but heaps of ruins scattered over the 
site of the old city, except'a grand portico of a 
temple, consisting of twelve pillars, nine feet in di- 
ameter. These pillars are covered with hieroglyphics, 
and the. ceiling is adorned with stars. 

In_ sailing along the Nile from Sonadi to Man- 
falouth, grattos appeared cut in the mountains, cuce 
the abode of hermits, but occupied at present by a 
race of piratical Arabs, who, secure in their moun- 
tains, despise the terrors of the Turkish government, 
and pay very little respect to their own sheik. 

I observed several openings in the mountaias, 
strewed with the ruins of walls built of unburnt 
brick; and heard some echos in the rocks, so distinct, 
that not a syllable was lost. | 

The mosques of Manfalouth give it a handsome 
appearance at a distance. The adjacent country i 
very fertile, and abounds in a variety of fruits. _ 
posite this town, on the eastern beshoe of the Nii 
is a Copti convent, absolutely inaccessible. % 
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rho wish to enter it, are raised in a basket by means 
f a pulley, from which it has obtained the appella- 
ion of the Pulley Convent. On the 15th we passed 
y Sciout, which stands about two miles from the 
iver, on a beautiful varied eminence. A large lake 
djoins the city, filled by a canal from the Nile, over 
hich is a bridge of three Gothic arches. 

This may be reckoned one of the most elegant 
ities in Egypt. It is well built, and adorned with 
ardéns. A cashif resides here, who governs the 
rovince of the same name. : 

The Coptis, who are about five hundred in num- 
er, have a/ bishop, and a church about a league 
istant from the city. I conjecture Sciout must 
ave been the Antzpolis of antiquity, so called from 
Atzus, vanquished by Hercules. 

‘Tn Some mountains in the vicinity are grottos, of 
reat elevation from the plain. Having passed the 
rst gate, you enter a spacious saloon, supported by 
exagonal pillars, cut out of the solid rock. The 
ycks have formerly’ been ornamented with painting 
rd gilding; the latter still glitters on all sides. 
bove this is another apartment, which is entered, 
ith great difficulty, by climbing up on the outside. 

has no pillars, but is painted like the first. On 
ich side of this second saloon is a tomb, hewn out 
the same rock with the apartment. One is open, 
it the other is closed. Various other commiunica- 
bs may be traced here, but none of them are now 
ssable, 4 
About a mile to the west of, the river lies Aboutig, 
pretty large town, perhgps the Hypsele of ‘the an- 
nts: near which we saw the encampment of an 
rabian sheik, whose authority extends over this 
‘ict. < 
atrived ‘in ¢he evening at Gaua-Kiebre, Here 
) be seen the rémains of a beautiful portico, 
ng eighteen ‘pillars, in three rows, all en- 
with hieroglyphics, and executed in the most 
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inasterly style. The temple to which this belonged 
seems to have been a most magnificent pile. Some 
of the stones of which it was conctyuceda still remain, 
and measure twenty-one feet in length, eight - 
breadth, and four in depth. 

On the 16th we entered the territories of the prince 
of Achmim, and visited the grotto of the famous 
serpent, called Heredy, or Haradi, which lies near 
Raigny. 

This grotto is the tomb of a pretended Turkish 
saint, and is adorned with an elevated\cupola. The 
Arabs have a tradition that Sheik Heredy died, and 
was buried here; and that God, out of a particular 
regard, transformed him into a serpent that never 
dies, but is endowed with the power of healing dis- 
eases and conferring-favours on its votaries. 

It appears, however, that this miraculous serpent 
is a respecter of persons, and is most propitious to 
the prayers of the great. If a sheik is attacked with 
any disorder, the serpent has the complaisance to 
suffer himself to be carried to his house without cere- 
mouy; but a person of the common rank must not 
only make a vow to be grateful, but send a spotless 
virgin on this important embassy, for the fair and the 
chaste alone can have any influence on him. The 
maid, on appearing before the serpent, makes her 
humble compliments, and requests he will permit her 
to carry him to the afflicted person. If she is pure, 
the reputed divinity begins moving his tail, on which 
the virgin redoubles her entreaties ; and, at last, the 
serpent springs up into her bosom, and in that pesi- 
tion is carried jn great state, and with loud acclaims, 
to the house of the sick, The priests of this miracu- 
Jous physician constantly attend his motions; and the 
faith of the ignorant devotee sometimes operates a 
cure, which is always ascribed to the favour of the 
serpent. A Christian, however, must, not be present 
at these ceremonies, as, it is said, the‘serpent wot 


in that case, instantly disappear. It is more probabl 
a ; y 
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however, that his priests are apprehensive that their 
impostures should be detected, and, therefore, they 
will not risk the event before strangers. 

The Arabs boldly assert, that, were this reptile cut 
in pieces, the parts would instantly reunite ; and that 
nothing can destroy what was destined to be im- 
mortal. The Christians, not much more enlightened 
than the Arabs, believe this to be the devil himself, 
and, on the authority of Tobit, they say that this is 
the place to which the angel Raphael banished the 
demon Asmodi, 

It is almost needless to say, that both Arabs and 
Christians are equally the dupes of the priests of this 
sacred serpent. They have taught their charge the 
part he is to act, or perhaps have charms to lull him 
into submission; and, when he dies, it is an easy 
matter to substitute another in his room. The priests, 
who are probably excellent jugglers, can perform all 
that is ascribed to the serpent without working any 
niracle. ‘The delusions of hope, operating on weak 
minds, have a very powerful effect. 

But what, it may be asked, is there more absurd in 
ill this belief than we find recorded of the antient 
Romans, who piously gave credit to the fable, that 
#sculapius, under the form of a serpent, was brought 
© Rome, and removed a wasting pestilence ? 

On the 17th we reached Achmim, which stands 
nm an eminence about a mile to the eastward of the 
Nile, from whence it has a canal that almost encircles 
he town. ‘This I suppose to be the antient Pana- 
olis, once celebrated for its artificers in stone. It is 
ow the residence of the prince of Achmim, whose 
amily, a few generations ago, purchased of the grand 
eignior the grant of a large territory. Several 
illars of red granite stand in a square of the town; 


eing recommended to the Franciscan missionaries 
xy." Hh 
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by their prefect, I was entertained very hospitably at 
their convent; and was visited by many of the Ca- 
tholic Coptis. 

Soon after, I waited on the prince, in company 
with Malim Soliman, and presented a letter from 
Osman Bey, and some glass vessels. The prince ap- 
peared in a Turkish habit, and received me with great 
civility. He is much beloved by his subjects, and 
the Christians’ are particularly favoured here. The 
father of the present sovereign was suspected of being 
a Christian, having married a Christian slave; and 
five hundred soldiers were sent to conduct ind to 
Cairo; but, escaping to the mountains with the mis- 
sionaries, he eluded the pursuit, and, returning to his 
capital, soon after died in peace. 

We spent some time in visiting the town and its 
environs. At a few miles distance, in a narréw val- 
ley, between two steep precipives, stands the convent 
of Dermadoud,.a most gloomy retreat, wholly cut 
out of the rock, except a small brick church. 

Beyond this monastery is a steep ascent up the 
valley, and the nearer end is so obstructed with frag- 
ments of stones that have fallen from the mountain as 
to be impassable for horses. It appears as if this had 
been a retreat in times of danger, and that it after 
wards became frequented on account of the fine 
water which trickles from the rocks, the only natural 
element I saw in Egypt, which was not derived from 
the Nile. » 

Leaving this olay we came to the village of El- 
Gowrey, where the hills are cut out into a sepulchral 
grotto in several stories, with rooms and niches for 
the reception of the dead. Several of the apartments 
are painted, and have an Ibis represented: in sii ciel- 
ing, and some grotesque figures on the sides. | 

“We: next visited two magnificent convents, on the 
west of the Nile. “On passing through Souadgy, | 
Copti pressed us to take coffee with him, and to par 
take of a collation‘ of dates, bread, and turtle, 7 
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our departure he generously invited us to return and 
lodge-or dine with him. 

Having passed. several lakes, formed by the inunda- 
tion of the, Nile, we arrived at length at the convent 
of Der-Embabshai, surrounded by an extensive foss. 
The gate to the north is ornamented with Corinthian 
pilasters, and on the entablature is a relief of St. 
George. 

The monks prepared a collation for us in a corner 
of the church, the only place they had to receive us 
in, Next morning we viewed the Great Convent, 
where.we observed several fragments of antient pil- 
Jars, and stones of red granite; from which | con- 
clude that the city of Crocodilipolis stood here ; and 
a tradition. still remains, that a large city extended 
from one convent to the other, which are about a 
mile apart. 

In both the-churghes belonging to those religious 
societies are many vestiges of antient magnificence; 
and the convents bear internal evidence of being 
erected at a very early period 5 probably about the 
time of the empress Helena. 

The churches of both convents dre built after the 
same model, with columns of the Corinthian order, 
several of which have a cross instead of the rose in 
the capital. 

The priests of the great convent, as it is called, 
entertained us with coffee, and offered to kill a sheep, 
if we would stay and dine; but we preferred returning 
to Achmim, through clouds of dust, raised by a high 
wind, which intercepted our view as much as if we 
had been travelling in a fog. 

It was my fortune to be at Achmim during the 
festival of Christmas, on the eve of which I had an 
opportunity of seeing the Copti ceremonies in the 
Roman church; for, though they are converts to Po- 

ry, they still retain many of their original rites. 

J ¥ soon as. the service was ended, I was invited, by 

im Soliman, to keep my Ghsisiooas with inlets 
Hh2 
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We dined in an open summer-house, on a variety of 
dishes, chiefly consisting of rich soups, ragoos, pi- 
geons, and fowls stuffed with rice, and roasted lamb. 
I was the only person at tabie who used a knife and 
fork ; and several of the family waited; for such is 
the subordination observed throughout the east, that 
the sons and younger branches of the family never sit 
down with their parents or elders, without being par- 
ticularly invited. 

Soon after I paid a second visit to the prince, who 
expressed his surprise that he had only seen me once, 
and politely desired I would make his palace my own, 
and command what I pleased. 

Here [ engaged a boat and four men to proceed 
with me up to the cataract, and back again. 

I contracted with them for about the value of half- 
a-crown a day, and certain provisions; but I found 
them very importunate to share whatever I had; such 
is the natural avarice of the Arabs. Having made 
our bargain, the Coptis, who were present, said a 
prayer, according to their custom; and Malim So- 
liman, and his friends, attended me to the boat, and 
made mea liberal present of bread and a sheep, 

It was the 28th of December when I left Achmim. 
Ina short time we came to Mensheech, which made 
@ poor appearance; but to the south of it I saw 
considerable traces of a large city. Among these 
Tuins were several pedestals, cornices, and fragments 
of granite. This seems to have been the antient 
Ptolemais, the principal city in the Thebaid. be 

The ‘prince of Achmim having recommended 
me to an officer at this place, I waited on him 
with a present of rice and soap, both very accept- 
able here; and precured letters from him to his 
friends at Assouan. I afterwards paid my respects to 
the master of the vessel in which I had come from 
Cairo, who entertained me with coffee and hot sharab, | 
made with sugar and ginger. People of superior 
rank use cinnamon, and drink it like tea Wes: 
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‘round a pan of coals, while three Mahometans sang 

rabian songs, beating time with their hands, and 

laying on a tambour. . 

_ As the barks usually stop here, this is a place of 
considerable trade. As I.was walking in the bazar, 
TI met with two of their pretended saints, stark naked, 
who ran through the streets shaking their heads, and 
bawling with all their might. I likewise observed ‘a 
courtezan, who was dressed in much finery, and wore 
a white shift by way of distinction, whereas’the other 
women wear blue. Her impudent air, however, was 
“sufficient to characterize her. ~ », 

Nest day we pursued our voyage, and soon reached 
 Girge, the capital of Said, or Upper: Egypt, which 
is near two miles in compass, and pretty. well: built. 
_ The sangiack, or governor, of Upper Egypt resides. 

bere. I visited the Franciscan missiqnaties, who 

_ pass for physicians; but have privately a church and 

some;converts, though they are often exposed to great 
dangers and insults from the soldiers. : 

One of the fathers conducted me to the Caimacan, 
who was his patient, and who is chief governor in the _ 
absence of the bey. 1 shewed this great man the 
_ letter,I carried from Osman Bey, to the Sangiack of 
Girge, and made him a present of some French pru- 

~nellas, on which he gave me a recommendatien to 

Assogan near the cataract. I next waited on the 

“aga, and made him a similar present. ‘He received 

me with great civility. Afterwards being informed 
that a certain Turk had some, superior command over 
the garrison of Assouan, I paid my respects to him, 
but met with a rough reception. He wondered whys 

_ the Fyanks visited the cataracts, and asked if I bad a 

watch to.sell, a pretty intelligible hint that he wished. 
me to make: bim..a present of one. However, on 
cing what I had brought, he ordered me a letter, 

ch he said would. protect: meas far as the three . 

s, the extent: of the Grand Seignior’s domix 
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On the 31st I set out from Girge, in company with 
an Alleppine of the Roman Greek church, and passed 
by the large island of Domes, so called from a tree 
of that name, with which it abounds. I now, for 
the first time, saw large floats of earthen-ware, about 
sixty feet long, and thirty. broad, which’ are floated 
down the river by means of long poles. 

The wind proving untaenaculel on the 3d of Ja- 
nuary, we mounted on asses to ride to Furshout ; but 
the president of the convent hiving notice of our 
arrival sent horses to accommodate us, and in that 
style we entered the town. Furshout is a poor ill- 
built town, about a mile round. It is nevertheless 
the residence of the great sheik, who is governor of a 
large extent of country. The surrounding country 
is pleasant, all the roads being planted with acacias. 

Here the Franciscan missionaries, who practise as 
physicians, have a convent; but they are obliged to 
disguise their religious profession. I presented the 
sheik’s secretary with a few pounds of coffee, and in’ 
return he sent me a sheep, and introduced me to the 
sheik, whom I found sitting in a corner of his aparte’ 
ment, by a pan of coals; but on my entrance, he 
rose to receive me. I tendered the letters I had 
brought him, and made him a present of two boxes 
of prunellas, some swectmeats, and glass vessels. He 
then asked whither I was bound? I told him to the 
Cataracts. He replied with a smile, that a boat of 
Franks * had lately gone up, and that the people said 
they wished to discover the way into the country, and 


then return and conquer it; and then desired to 


know what I wanted to see. I said, the ruined cities. 


You have not such ruins in England, observed he ; 


and would they permit people in your country to see 


avery thing ? However, he added, that he would fur-' 
nish me with letters and an atteridant; and assured 


me that I es travel eet 
By 


* Tt appears this must have been Mr, Norden and compa 
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-, During my stay here, I was entertained at the 
Franciscan convent; and, at my departure, the friendly 
~ secretary sent me a large sheep, and some bread and 
sigar-canes for my voyage. 

About midnight, on the 9th, we arrived at Den- 
dera, which is surrounded with woods. It was now 
the beginning of the great \Turkish feast Bairam. 
Having recommendations to two Mahometans here, I 
carried them some trifling presents, and they intro- 
duced me to the governor, who sent his brother to 
accompany me to Amara, where lie the ruins of the 
antient Tentyra, the inhabitants of which were wor- 
shippers of Venus and Isis, and erected a temple to 
each. The great temple, which evidently appears to 
have been dedicated to Isis, is almost entire. It is 
two hundred feet long and forty-five broad ; and has 
ten flights. of steps to the top. The pillars are 
adorned with large capitals of the head of Isis, finely 
executed. Various hieroglyphics occur in the dif- 
ferent apartments of this splendid edifice. The re- 
maivs of several other temples are to be seen so near 
each other, that they appear to have had a con- 
nection. 

Having surveyed with pleasure these beautiful re- 
_mains of antient magnificence, I returned to the town, 
Soon after we pursued our voyage with a favourable 

wind, and passed the canal that is cut to the city of 
Coptos, which at present is chiefly remarkable for its 
- manufacture of earthenware. 

We soon arrived at Kept, the antient Coptos, which 
is inhabited by Egyptians and Arabians ; for the Nile, 
below the city, running to the west, this was the first 

onvenient port for carrying on the trade to the Red 

_ Sea, to which it lies nearest. 
In the early ages of Christianity, this city became 
ous for being the general resort of the Christians 
imes of persecution ; and hence the apnellation of 
ptis, given by the Mahometans in derision, to the 
owers of Christ. Es nf 


~ See aa Ni 
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Coming to the port of Cous, we rode two miles to 
a miserable town, where Apollinopolis formerly stood, 
Few remains of antiquity are here to be seen, except 
a Greek inscription in honour of Apollo, ona ruined © 
temple.. While-I was viewing'this, one of the sheik’s 
officers politely invited me to drink coffee, I afterwards 
waited on; the sheik, accompanied by his secretary, 
whom I found réposing on his sofa, dressed in a kind 
of blue shirt; over his other vestments. 

Approaching this chief, 1 delivered my recommen- 
datory letters, with a present ; and, informing him that~ 
I wished to visit the ruins of Carnack and Tosxereiny 
before i left the country, be ordered my request to be © 
committed to writing, and desired me to go and drink — 
eoffee with his secretary. However, I preferred go- 
ing on board, where J. had not been long,* before the 
sheik sent to acquaint me, that he was going to en= 

camp near Carnack, and advised me to take the pre- 
sent opportunity of surveying the ruins. 

F readily fell into this proposal, and on the 12th 
proceeded with a guide to Carnack, built on part 
of the site of the antient Thebes. On beginning to 
measure the gate of a most magnificent ruined temple, 
I was informed that J must desist, till F had obtained | 
the permission of the great sheik, who was now en-_ 
camped near the river. Accordingly 1 repaired to™ . 
his tent, when he readily gave me leave to make — 
my observations without restraint. The sheik himself — 

was pleased to notice my proceedings for two or three, 
hours, and I had numerous other ppecators, z whiles” 
engaged in measuring the temple,. a a 

Having ordered my boat He near the sheik’s en< 
campment,’I visited ‘him in the evening, and was in~: 
vited to sup with his secretary; but I obtained: the: 
fayour of that gentleman’s ¢ompany on board m:, 
vessel, behind I treated him in the best saa i) 
could. ms 

While I was 18 engaged in.the: daily survey éb t 
aan remains of antiquity, I was again yen 


: 
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the sheik and a number of persons on horseback, who 
“rode into the temple and 4 snversed with me. One 
day, the son of the sheik of the place conducted me to 
a part of the temple inhabited by women, and giving 
them notice to retire, I was allowed to view their 

apartments. 

The illustrious city of Thebes was built on both 
sides of the river. Some say it was founded by 
Osiris, and others by Busiris the second. It was first 
—¢alled Diospolis and then Thebes. Its opulence and 

power were singularly great. 


Not all proud Thebes’ unrivall’d walls contain, 
The world’s great empress on th’ Egyptian plain, 
That spreads her conquests o’er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates, 
Two hundred horsemen and two hundred cars, 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars. 
Porr’s Homer. 


-» Diodorus says, “ we have heard that several suc- 
cessive kings were ambitious to improve the city with 
presents of gold and silver, with ivory and a multi- 
‘tude of Golotsal statues; and that there was no city 

“under the sun so embellished with columns of one 
entire stone. The buildings indeed have remained to 
modern times; but the gold and silver, and all the 
costly ivory and precious stones, were pillaged by 

the Persians, when Cambyses set fire to the temples 
of Egypt. So immense, they report, were the riches 
of Egypt at this period, that from the rubbish, after 

plundering and burning, were taken more than three 
aapatiag talents of gold, and of silver two thousand 
three hundred. 

Of the four remarkable temples, that wisch I now 

wed was unquestionably thesone mentioned by 

Diodorus. Its rains extend near half a mile in length ; 

extravagant as some of the accounts of the an- 
appear, respecting its splendour and solidity, 

its present remains I see little reason to question 
uracy of their descriptions. 


~ 
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Having fally satisfied my curiosity m examining 
those noble antiquities, «ne sheik’s son offered to con 
duct me four miles to the east of Carnack, to see the 
ruins of -another remarkable temple. I gladly ac-~ 
cepted the proposal; and, having first entertained my 
kind guide with coffee, we set forward, over a country 
intersected by channels from the Nile, to facilitate 
the watering of the corn. 

About two hundred feet to the north of this von ; 
ple we saw a spacious gate adorned with four com- 
partments of hieroglyphics.. -The temple itself is— 
much ruined, except the frent, and even that is not 
perfect. The grand gate, however, is entire; and 
near it is a sphynx about four feet long. The antient 
eity at Thebes probably extended to this place. On 
our return I viewed the ruins of what appeared to 
have been a circular temple, which measured one 
hundred and seventy-five feet in diameter, 

Two days after, I: went to see that part of Thebes_ 
which lay to the west of the river. On arriving on. 
that bank of the river, being recommended to the 
sheik, he furnished me with horses to go to Biban-el= 
Meluke, or the Court of, Kings, where the kings of 
Thebes were buried. The vale in which this lies is’ 
about one hundred feet wide, and the sides of the 
hills, which are steep rocks, are cut out into grottos 
in a yery beautiful manner, with long passages or 
galleries over each other. Both the sides and the 
ceilings of these apartments are charged with hiero~ 
glyphies of birds and beasts, some of them painted, 
and as fresh as when they were first executed, though 
they must certainly be two thotisand years old. 2g 

‘The kiag’s tomb, as it is called, is ene entire stone 
of red-granite, seven:feet nine inches high, eleven fee 
eight inches long, ahd about-six feet broad, the cove: 
being made to shut into it... On it is cut the effigy 
the prince, with an hieroglyphical inscription. 
soom in which it stands is decorated with di 
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gokimns of ‘hieroglyphics, .with the figures of men, 
gulls, and hawks, 

. Having viewed these extraordinary sepulchres by 

e help of wax-lights, and being much fatigued, we 

agreed to sit down in this sequestered place, and take 
our refreshments. - The sheik condescended to stay 
and partake of my provisions, a compliment seldom 

aid, 
3 . From hence I went to examine the ruins of a large 
“temple, a little way to the eastward. Qua approach- 
ing: it we saw the remains of a pyramidal gate, and of 
avery large colossal statue, broken off about the 
middle. - It is twenty-one feet broad at the shoulders; 
the ear is three feet long; and from the top of the 
head to the bottom of the neck, it measures eleven 
feet. In the first court of the temple are two rows of 
square pillars, each surmounted with a statue; but | 
they have all lost their heads. »'[These statues have 
each a lituus in one hand and a flagelium in the 

‘other, the usual at tributes of Osiris. 

, Some of the pillars in this superb edifice were 
“painted with hieroglyphics, in the style of the 
enamel on the dial-plates of watches; but with this 
difference, that they cannot be detached. — In strength 

Sand durability, this incrusted motto surpasses any 

_ thing I ever. beheld. It is. suprising to see how the 

gold, ultra-marine, and other colours, have preserved 

their lustre to the present age. 

_. From this temple, which still possesses remains of 

"superlative beauty, I went to sec the statues, which I 

shall call. the colossal statues. of Memnon. They 

front the Nile, and seem to, represent a man anda 
oman. They are both fifty-feet high, from the 
se of the pedestal to the top of the head, The 
atue to the north has been broken of about the 
iddle, and has been constructed of: five tiers of 
but the other is of one single piece. They are 
nted sitting on cubical. stones, &bout fifteen 
_ The features are mouldeyed away. On the 


f 
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pedestal of the imperfect statue is a Greek epigram ; 


and on the insteps and legs are several inscriptions in. 
Greek and Latin, in houaur of Memnon; but - the | 


greater part are testimonies of those who have heard 
his sound. Indeed, one of those statues has been 
conjectured to be the famous one of Memnon, which 
sounded the hours, as they pretend, from the rays of 
the sun striking on it. 

In my absence, it seems the natives had taken um- 
brage at my copying the inscriptions ; and had dropt 
expressions of revenge. They appeared to be de- 
sirous of my quitting “the place; being possessed of a 
ridiculous idea, that the Europeans have the power 
of discovering hidden treasures. I, however, talked 
of going next day to visit the temple of Medinet 
Habou; but the sheik, knowing the humour of his 
countrymen, advised me to depart. 

I then proceeded up the river to Luxerein, or 
Lascor, where ] saw the ruins of a large and magnifi- 
cent temple, unquestionably within the limits of 
Thebes, on the eastern side of the Nile. This noble 
Pile corresponds with the description which Diodorus 
gives of the sepulcre of Osymandus, which, he says, 
was upwards of a mile in circumference. According 
to the same author, it had this inscription, “ I am 
Osymandus, king of kings. If any one is desirous to 
know how great I am, and where I lie, let him surpass 
any of my works.” 

We first came to two obelisks, now sixty feet high 
above the level of the ground, which has evidently 
risen round their base. They are seven feet and a 


half square at the base ; and probably are the noblest 
in the world. Hieroglyphics cover the sides in three 


columns. On the top a person sits on a throne on 


each side, and one offers something on his knees. Va- — 
rious other representations of men and animals adorn 
the sides, The granite still retains its polish, and is 


the most beautiful I ever beheld. ‘ 
Ata small distance stands a pyramidal gate, and 


ee 
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_ each side of the entrance is a colossal statue of grey 
granite, thirteen feet and a half above the ground. In 
__ the front of the gate are windows and sculptures, par- 
ticularly a person seated on a throne, surrounded by 
~ others in postures of adoration. The court, within, 
is almost filled up with cottages, but has pillars that 
evidently formed a colonnade. Beyond this is another 
gate now in ruins, and a court which represented the 
_ history of Memnon engraven on the wails. The pil- 
_ Jars in the court are forty feet high. The walls are 
adorned with sculpture. Among the rest is a deity 
«arried in a boat by eighteen men, preceded and 
followed by a person holding a particular ensign, 
. In the evening I left these delightful ruins, and 
- landed at Ermont on the west, the antient Hermon- 
this, and the capital of a province of the same name. 
_ The sheik conducted us to the old city, in the centre 
of aspacious plain, where are the remains of a tem- 
ple, that seems to have been dedicated to Apollo, 
from the numerous representations of hawks about it. 
_Ata small distance are the ruins of a beautiful build- 
ing, which appears too splendid for a Christian 
church in the 4th century; yet it has crosses and 
Coptic inscriptions cut on the stones *. 
- As we were proceeding up the river with a faint. 
wind, we shot at a crocodile as he was moving into the 
- water. We had reason to believe the ball siruck him; 
as he opened his mouth, and precipitately jeaped in- 
tothe water..0:)%).067 Goon E : 
~ Next day we came to Esne, a pretty large town, 
- where the men, wanting a stone for ballast, the na- 
tives, knowing 1 was an European, would not suffer 
them to carry it onboard; observing, that if the 
Franks drew away that stone, by their magic art, they 
would rob,them of their treasures. There are several 
antiquities about this place, particularly a temple, 


Is it not reasonable to’ suppose, that the, Christians may 
ve adapted an antient temple to the purpose of a place where 


ey were (0 worship the true God? 5. 
L, XV, Peay | 
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cellent preservation, but is converted into a citadel. 
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which has twenty-four columns in front, “without ong 
capital resembling another, The inside of this edi- 
fice is: blackened “by the smoke of fire; but all the q 
parts are well preserved, except the gate and the in- 
termediate spaces between the front ‘columns, which — 
have been filled up by the ‘Arabs, in order to. confine 


- their catile. 


About three miles to the north-west, we visited 


‘another temple, which I conjectured might be the ~ 
aemple of Pallas, at Latapolis, where both that god- 


dess and the fish Latus were adored. On the exterior 


‘are three stories of hieroglyphics of men, about three 


feet high, and one of them had the head of Tis. 
This temple appears to have been since used ‘asa 
‘church by the Coptis. © 9 

A mile to the south of Esne is the monastery of St. — 
Helena, by whom it is reputed to have been founded; 
‘but it 1s mere commonly called the Convent of | thé 4 
Martyrs. Here is an immense cemetery, ‘containing 
many magnificent tombs. The convent and church, 
however, are but mean. This is the last chureh in 
the territories: of Egypt.’ 

On the 20th we’ came to Etfou, once the great. | 
Apolinopolis. I waited on ‘the sheik, with a letter q 
from the chief of Fourshout, on receiving which, he ~ 
put it to his forehead as a mark ‘of ’ respect. | Having “4 
made him a handsome present, and: expressed my 
desire to see the ruins, he touched his forehead by 
way of, assent, and as a sign that he took mé under _ 
dhis-protection. He then accompanied me to the tem- - 
ple of a grand pyramidal gate. The last isin ex= © 


‘The temple was dedicated to Apollo ; but’ ey gieate ' 
est part of itis buried ynder ground. 

While I was taking the SATE i eapie of ee tem-— 
ple, the sheik’s nephew snatched my memorandum — 
book from, the hands of my servant, and ran off with 
it. The sheik and my servant pursued. Soon. after 
they Beturned without: the’ book, which, J was pris 
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yately informed, Inmight redeem for about the value 
of a crown,- 
~ It seems the sheik and his brother had me coms 
petitors for the government; and, as inany of the peo- 
ple espoused the cause of the béallgh, I was fearful 
_ of trusting myself in the shetk’s house; and- therefore 
excused myself from accepting an invitation be gave 
“me. Soon after I returned to the boat; the faiher of 
the young man who had obliged me to. ,purchase my 
own, book, being informed of his. son’s disgraceful 
conduct, compelled him to restore the money 3 and. 
thus gaye an instance of Arab BIEe Ny 2 the more 
honourable because it is rare. _ : 
- Sailing on; we approached towards Hagar Sileily, 
Be where the rocks on the western shore exhibited the 
form of a grand. gateway... A little farther I dis 
covered five. regular entrances into grottos, at equal 
_ distances in the rock, surmounted with a cornice.‘ 
_ The Nile. now became. very contracted, from the 
- srocks encroaching on both sides. For merly a chain 
was drawn dcross to defend the pass, and I was shew 
i the wock to which it had been fastened. ° 
A little beyond this place the Nile resumed its 
natural. breadth. We passed several sandy ‘islands, 
where we,saw many crocodiles, which, appeared to be’ 
from fifteen to twenty fect long. On firmg at them; 
3 ‘they a all, plunged into the water and disappeared. 
We. now came to a large island; to the east’ of 
, which lies the village of Comb- Ombo.. -The principal: 
_ ruins, here. are twenty-three well- wrought: Hillanee 
adorned. with hieroglypliics. 
We now proceeded tothe Port of Lagherred, where 
the cashif of Esne was encainped.’ [ had letters to 
him, and offered him a present of coffee and tobacco; 
- but he said, there. was no occasion for it.. He gave me; 
permission to. visit the antiquities ; buts ae Arab 
sheiks opposed | it. On this I returned to the boat,: 
and, passing by. several islands, arrived on the erenine 
Ral 2 ao 
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of the 21st at Assouan, a very ordinary town, with 2 
garrison of janizaries, who lord it over the country. 

1 produced my recommendatory letters to the aga, 
and interchanged presents with him. He obligingly 
sent two janizaries to guard the boat, and invited me 


to take up my’ ‘residence i in his house, which kind 
offer I accepted. 


A Turk, belonging to Osman Bey, who happened 


to be in this country, was my Mentor on all occasions; 
and some other Mahometans paid me all seis respect 
and attention I could desire. 

On an eminence above Assouan are the ruins of the 
antient Syene, which lies exactly under the tropic of 
Cancer, About the middle of the ruins is-a building, 


which seems to correspond with the description of an — 
observatory, mentioned by Strabo, as being erected | 


over a well, for the sake of making astronomical ob- 
servations. 


About a mile to the south-east lie the granite-quar- 


ries, These are not worked deep, but the stone is 


hewn out of the sides of low hills. I. observed some 
columns and an obelisk marked out in thejr native 
beds, and shaped on two sides, 


Opposite to Syene is the island of Elephantine, in | 


which stgod a city of that name. Itis about a mile 
long, and two furlongs in breadth. In this spot stood 
a temple, erected in " hokove of. Cnuphis, and a Ni- 
lometer, to measure the rise of the river. T saw the 
remains of a small temple, with a statue before it, 


eight feet high, in a. sitting posture, with a lituus in _ 
each hand. On a wall is a Greek inseription, much: % 


defaced. 


Among other ruins is an antient edifice standing, 


though wholly buried in the earth, which still retains 
the appellation of the Temple of the Serpent Cnuphis ; 
but it bears a stronger resemblance to’ a septlchral 


monument than a temple. — It is inclosed by a kind of. 
cloister, supported by columps. In the big is * ; 


A 
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grand ‘apartment, with two large gates, facing the 
north and south. The walls:are covered with hiero- 
-glyphics,, blackened by the. smoke of fires, made 
there by the shepherds. In the centre of the apart- 
ment 1, observed. a; plain square table, uninscribed,: 
-and.imagined there might be an urn or mummy. be- 
-neath;.but when I wished to ascertain. this fact, the 
superstitious natives forbade my meddling. A travel-: 
Ter indeed may. think himself happy in being allowed 
to survey these antient ‘monuments without molesta- 
tion; more he must not attempt. The populace seem. 
to.consider. the Europeans merely as sorcerers and 
ieheats.?: 628+ YL arae hes fics 


. Leaving Assouan, I rode towards Phila by an ar~ 
tificial way cut between little hills and rocks of gra- 
mite, some of which were charged with hieroglyphics.: - 
‘Philz is an island of no great extent, but high. The 
city appears to have stood on the east side, and, ex- 
cept the temples, no vestige of any other building:is 
‘to be seen. Diodorus, indeed, seems to ‘insinuate, 
that none.but priests were permitted to land here, on 
‘account of the reputed sanctity of the ground. Ac- 
cordingly the whole island seems to have been walled 
round, something in tie manner of modern fortifi- 
cations. = SP stir Lane Fin fas Vie ef 

_ IL observed that species of hawk, worshipped here, 
sculptured among the hieroglyphics in several parts, 
and represented with a serpent issuing from it. The 
temple, sacred to this bird, is built of free-stone, on ~ 
‘the west sideoftheislandg Griiy 
. To theeast of this structure is.an oblong square 
building, which, according to Norden, was a temple- 
of Isis. The capitals of the pillars have some reses~ 
blance to the Corinthian order, and. may be reckopedi: 
among the most beautiful works of anuent archiicc- 
e in Egypt. AYES SIT Sahtag rst Ya Gas e tg ea 3 ge Dear 
_ Proceeding to take.a view of the cataract, we came 
0 the port where the Ethiopian boats, lie; where we 
found most of the. people negroes. .: Here are only a 


x 
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few huts constructed of mats and. reeds. At this 
place traders enter their goods, and convey them by 
land to’Assouan; and in the same manner. articles — 
brought from Lower Egypt to Assouan are conveyed — 
thither. The cataract bounds the Ethiopian and 
Egyptian navigations. Nature here wears her rudest’- 
form. Ou the east side nothing is to be seen but 
rocks; and on the west the. hills are either sand or — 
cliffs; to the south high rocks and ¢lifis appear; and 
‘to the north the barrier of rocks is so thick, that little» 
of the river can be discovered, 

_ I. now set- out towards the north, to see the cata | 
act, as I imagined, the Nile here running through’ | 
the rocks; but my guides stood still, and told me 
this was the cataract. I was: never more sa Sea . 
perhaps disappointed. 

At this place the bed of the Nile is crossed by gra-_ 
nite rocks, which in three separate places divide the 
stream, making three falls at each. The first fall 
"appeared to be no more than three feet. At the se-_ 
cond, a little lower down, the river winds round a 
large rock, forming two streams, and has a fall of 
about SEVER or eight feet. Farther to the west are 
other roeks, and beyond them a third stream. Some-— 
what lower is a third fall, which appeared. to be the 
most considerable of any. 

The corn was now in ear, though jt was only the 
latter end of January; the coloquintida was full grown, 
and the little apple, called Nabok, was almost ripe, 
which in Delta is. gathered about ‘November. T saw 
people driving camels Jaden with senna, and‘was told 
that each load was worth two hundred: medins, or: 
near twelve shillings and sixpence: The bashaw 
grants a menopoly of this drug to one person, gene- 
rally a Jew; who is obliged to take 4ll that is brought 
to Cairo; and one English merchant only hse the 
privilege’ of purchasing it pf him, 

I now returned ta Assouan, where I met sith feast 
instances of vivant and mies } and, next yes be 
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Peseecust my. goods on board, I took my leave of the | 
-aga, when some of his peletfous aftended me to the ~ 
boat, where I was visited by several: among the: rest 
_ by abrother of the Caimacam of Girge, a genteel’ 
and agreeable man... Indeed I was now in a country 
where the sight of a Turk gave the idea of a friend, 

_ Phe Christian secretary of the Caimacam intrasted 

mewith.a letter, and a sum of money, to the amount 
of three or four pounds, to be delivered'at Achmim, 
Small as this sum may appear, it was capital here; _ 
and the confidence reposed in me was the greater, as 
_ it was known I was soon to leave Egypt, to return no 
more. The same person complimented me with a live 
sheep, for. which Bek made an adequate -compensa~ 
i tion. 

As Dr, Ponobke pracbaled no farther up the Nile, 
before we follow him back to Cairo, we shall attend’ 
Mr. Norden, who advanced as far as Derri. His re-- 
marks and’ ‘discoveries, however, are not very interest- 
ing, and therefore a sketch will suffice. The aga of\" 

_ Assouan, and the principal persons with whom he was 
- acquainted, used every argument to dissuade him 
from lengthening his voyage, representing to his view 
the: danger he must encounter in venturing himself 
_ among a barbarous and uncivilized race of men, 
Curiosity, however, getting the better of prudence, 
_ he was determined to proceed, and the aga sent his 
- brother to aecompany him. He had also a janizary 
and some Romish priests in his train, besides servants 
and a Jew valet... 

. Being furnished with tices and provisions, he set 

: one. from Assouan, a-month: before Dr. Pococke’s 
arrival at that town; and embarked | at: Morroda, 

. above the cataract. Various magnificent ruins soon 

attracted his notice ; but, as the wind was favourable, fe 

_ he was obliged to content himself mat a distant view 

of them. 

ie Near Teffa, which lies! onthe: pauihes: of E Wee 

and Nubia, he saw the. remains of some antient edi- 
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fices, built of white stones, with the internal columms 
entires + 

In the evening; while they lay by near this. village, 
some of the natives ordered them to bring the bark to. 
land, that they might see the Franks, and have some. 
of their riches. This was refused ; when a musket. 
was fired at the vessel from each aides of the river, 
which was returned by a double.discharge of seven. 
muskets, directed towards the place whence the voice. 
came, but without doing any execution. The na- 
tives, however, resumed their firing, and added.- 
abusive language; but, being threatened with a land- 
ing and extermination if they did not desist, Mr.. 
Norden and his party were left undisturbed. _ . 

Next day Mr. Norden landed at Scherck Abohuer;. 
~ being. assured by the pilot, who was a. native of the 


district, that he might . do it with perfect security. a 


Here he saw an. antique quay along the Nile, formed’ 


of stone cut in the form of a prism, and most cu- — 
riously joined. Near it were a few cottages, built ~ 


with stones almost covered with hieroglyphics. — 

Next day they arrived at the most difficult passage. 
in the whole navigation of the Nile. The river is en= - 
tirely crossed. by “sunk rocks, round which the water. 


is of great depth, and the intermediate spaces form: — 


eddies ‘or whirlpools. - Notwithstanding all the pre- 


cautions they could use, the vessel struck upon one’ — 


of those rocks, and hung. suspended as on a pivot. 


aa 


a ee 


Happily the wind and current were favourable,-and 


in a little time the bark got disengaged from her fright=: 
ful situation, and they soon were out of danger. 


After some unimportant transactions, they ap- 


_proached a village named Koroscoff, where the natives: 
invited them to land. Mr. Norden being informed. . 


that the Schorbatschie was there, waited on this po~._ 


tentate, accompanied by. the aga of Assouan’s brother, 


the janizary, and the Jew valet. They found the x 
ptince seated in ‘the middle of a field, ‘employed in — 


deciding a. dispute about:a camel. . “He bad the look, 


x 
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of a wolf, and the habit of a mendicant. An old 
napkin, once white, formed his turban, and a red 
pres, full of holes, ‘barely served to cover his body. 

~ Mr. Norden paid him the usual salutation, and 
put into his hands the letters with which the aga of 
Assouan and the chief’s own son had favoured him. 
A present, however, was wanting to purchase his ci- 
vility ; and it appeared, in the sequel, that this per- 
sonage was a compound of tyranny and exaction, with 
some of the worst vices that can degrade mankind. ~ 
By resolution and address, however, Mr. Nor-— 
dem extricated himself from the embarrased situation 
in which he found himself here ; and, being carried. 
back by the current, they moored neat Amada, 
where Norden landed to examine an antient Egyptian 
temple, which, in length of time, had fallen into the 
hhands of the Christians. On the walls were paintings: 
of the trinity, the apostles, and some other saints 5 
but, where the plaster was decayed, the antient hiero~ 
glyphics appeared. 

_ Having taken a drawing of the temple, which is 
stil] entire, he returned to the bark, without meeting 
any of the natives, save one, mounted on horseback, 
and wholly naked, except a goat-skin covering over 
his breast. He was armed with a long pike, and had 

a buckler made of the skin of the rhinoceros. 

Next morning, the wind being unfavourable, they 
were obliged to "tow the boat along the shore. The 
banks of the river were now chiefly covered with lu- 
pines ‘and radishes, of which the natives make oil. 

Here Mr. Nordén remarked an antient manner of 
crossing the Nile. T'wo men were sitting on a truss of 
straw, with a cow swimming before, which one man’ 
held by the tail with one hand, and had a cord, 
fastened round her horns, in the other, while hig 
gompanions steered with a little oar, by which, means 
he preserved the balance. Nearly in the same man- 


a 
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rhe saw them passing the river with loaded camels. 
‘Wo. days after they —— at Deir, or Derri, si- 
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tuated on the éastern-shore of. the Nile, near wintey 
it begins to bend its course to the west. ‘The news of. 
their arrival had. preceded them, and a confluence ° 

people met them at their landing. The Schorbats- 
chie had returned to this place ; and; when Mr. Nor- 
den waited on him; he found hira in close divan with 
‘several other chiefs: They told, him that they had 
been consulting abowt him, and advised him to re- 
inain at Derti till they could send a sufficient force to 
‘vanquish the natives near the second cataract, where 
he might proceed in safety with them. _ 

|. Mr. Norden penetrated through their designs; 
fe and told them he preferred continuing his voyage up 
the Nile in the bark he had hired; but Bdded; that: 
he would consider their proposal. 

Consulting with his friends in the vessel, it was) 
agreed on to be madness toé think of advancing any 
farther ; and that it would be prudent to return as_ 
quickly as possible. In a subsequent interview with — 
~.one of the chiefs, he was fully convinced that a plot — 
was laid for him; and he was given to Ema 
‘that he could not have the bark he had eng: 
either to proceed or return, When one of Mr. or=, 4 
_ den’s friends urged the protection of the grand: 
seignior, and the displeasure it would give him to vi-. 
olate the traveller, the Barim cashif, in seeming rage, } 
replied, “I laugh at the horns of the grand seignion ; 

I am here grand seignior myself, and will teach you — 
to respect ne as you ought. I have examined my — 
cup, added he, and find you are those of whom our — 
prophet has said, there would come Franks in dis- — 
guise, who, by presents and insinuation, would pass. 

every where, examine the state of the country, and 
then retufn and take it. But I will. guste against 
that ; you must quit the bark directly.” nice 

This threat being reported to Mr. Nor erie he was. : 
satisfied that he ought to negotiate. for leave to de- 
part, on the best terms he could. These were at. last. 
settled; and our traveller escaped ues by his 
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4 peed conduet, and by relinquishing a part of his pro- 
erty to sdve the remainder. Among other articles, 
= it was stipulated, that he should give his best suit of 
clothes, a brace of pistols, some ” powder and ball, 
7 and other forced and ad presents, of inferior 
- value. 

Still, hoWeves: he suffered vexatious delays, and 
when he-had satisfied one rapacious chief, he found 
fresh claims made on him by another. When they 


_ of the meanest artifices to gain their ends; by turns 
soothing and exacting, till at last the patience of Mr. 
; Norden was exhausted. 
Matters being at length finally adjusted, and these 
_ fapacious chiefs being either satisfied with what they 
had got, or finding all their pretences for new impo- 
sitions exhatisted or useless, our traveller was allowed 
to ‘depart; and he embraced the: privilege with the 
_ sincerest pleasure. In six days he sailed down the 
Nile to the port of Morrada above the cataract, where 
he had embarked on this last expedition, and was 
_.congratulated by the people as he passed, on ‘escaping 
with his life. 

We now return to Dr. Pococke. That gentleman 
left Assouan on the 27th of January, and with few 
‘memorable occurrences, arrived at Girge on the 12th 
of February. The bey was encamped to the south 
of the city; and when I visited his camp, says vur 
author, I found he had retired to the haram in the 
town with ‘his ‘ladies. » However, he soon returned, 
and I was introduced to him in a magnificent tent, 

_ where he was seated on a sofa. He was a person of a 
fine countenance, and could assume affability or ma- 
esty accordiig to the occasion.’ In his manners, he 
seemed to resemble the ‘great meit of Europe more 
than any native of this part’ of the world I had seen. 

made him a present of ‘some boxes of ‘prunellas, 
and a fine ‘covered glass vase ‘for sherbet.’ . He gave 
avery: civil ‘reception, - and ardéred some coffee. 


found he was not to be intimidated, they made use. 
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On my requesting the favour: of letters to the go> 
"yernors under his authority, he enquired where I had 
been, and, with a smile, asked what treasures I had 
discovered. 

‘Having obtained the recommendations I solicited, | 
I proceeded to El-Berbi, which I suppose to have 
been the site of the antient Abydus. On the 14th, 
we arrived at Achmim, and three days after at Raigny, — 
where the holy sheik, who presides over the temple of 
the famous serpent, "Heredy, was at ee river side to 
receive us. 

I then carried a letter from the prince of Achmim ‘9 
to the sheik of the village, who entertained us with © 
a grand collation, and attended us to the grotto of the 
serpent, where we were shewn a large cleft in the © 
‘rock, out of which the serpent is said to issue. 

On the 20th, we came to Meloui, where I waited . 
on the sardar with a present of English cutlery. He — 
gave me a very obliging reception, and said he would ; 
; either attend me himself to see the temple of Arche- — 
mounain, on condition that he should have half the © 
treasures I found there, or he would send his secre- © 
tary. With the latter I viewed the temple, and then — 
returned. The caia ordered me some coffee on his © 
carpet, which was spread on an eminence, | 

Adyancing cn our voyage, on the 25th, we ap- 
proached two villages, Sheik Faddle and Benimfar. — 

These villages, which lay on opposite sides of the 
river, had a dispute about an island, which was si- — 
tuated between them; and applying to a great bey _ 
to decide the difference, he was unwilling to appear — 
partial to either, and bid them fight it out. This 
happened to be the day of the battle. We first heard _ 
the firing of guns, and after some time noise and 
shouting, as if for a victory. J 

As we got. nearer, we saw people atiog them= 
selves into the water from many parts. of the island, — 
and swimming to the. east, while others followed, 

firing at them, or pelting, them, with stones. Wenow 
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plainly perceived that we were got into the heat of 
action, and that it was too late to retire. We there- 
fore prepared for defence; in case we should be at- 
tacked. Taking the eastern side of the channel, we 
passed many persons swimming for their lives, one of 
whom laid hold of our boat to rest himself. Appre- 
hensive that this might be construed inte an act of © 
protection to the vanquished, we were under some 
alarm ; for, the western people having gained ‘the 
victory, we saw them dippleying their standard i in ex- 
ultation. 

The women “of the village that had been defeated 
came running to the bank of the river, to look for 
their husbands, clapping their hands and beating their 
“breasts. Meanwhile a boat was manned from the 
east, and, firing on the other side, occasioned a re- 
newal of hostilities. We were now in fresh danger;' 
but, on passing the village, we began to congratulate 
ourselves on being safe. - ‘However, on looking round, 
I perceived a ball, which appeared to haye been fired 
at us, drop in the water at three or four yards dis- 
tance. This pretty battle, of which I was an invo- 
Tuntary spectator, perhaps, was not much inferior to 
those skirmishes among the Greeks, which Thucydides — 

has described with so much pomp and elegance. 

Nothing worth mentioning occurred in the remain- 
ing part of our voyage. On the 27th of February, 
we reached Old Cairo, having spent exactly three 
‘months: in ascending to the cataract, and returning 
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“The Nile, on which I had spent so much time, of 
itself may be considered as one of the greatest cu- 
‘tiosities in Egypt. The north wind, beginning to blow 
about the latter end of March, drives the clouds 
‘formed by the vapours of the Mediterranean as far 
southward as the mountains of Ethiopia, which stop~ 
ping their course, they condense and fall in torrents \ 


in. The same wind also impels the water of the 
‘Vor, Xv. : Kk 
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sea, and keeps back that of the river, in such a man: 
ner as to raise the floods above. 

‘The natives indulge an idea, that the Nile begins 
to rise every year on the same day, and indeed this 
generally takes place, about the 18th or 19th a June. 
By observations | on its rise for three years, I found 
that the first six days it advanced from two to five 
inches daily; for the next twelve days, from five to 
- ten inches; and thus it continues rising, till it ar- 
rives at the height’ of sixteen cubits, when the canal 
of Cairo is cut. After this it continues rising for six 
weeks longer; but then it is more gradually; for, 
spreading over the land, though the volume of the 
~ descending water may be proportionably greater, it 
is less perceptible than when confined within its 
channel. mS 

‘The canals, which distribute the water over the 
country, are carried along the highest parts, that it 
_ may be conveyed to the rest. It is remarkable, that. 

‘no streams fall into the Nile during its passage 
through Egypt; and, as Providence intended that this 
river should fertilize the land by its inundations, the 
country of Egypt is lower at a distance from the: 3 
Nile than its immediate vicinity. 

The abundant rise of the Nile is the chief ree 
of Egypt. When it begins to rise, the plague stops 5 
and the benefit of the inundation is reine in propor- 
tion to its height. 

Mest authors, who give a description of Egypt, 
content themselves with descanting on the fertility oce 
casioned by the overflowing of the Nile ; ; ard convey. 
the idea that this country is a terrestrial - paradise, 
where the earth produces every thing spontaneously, 
after the waters are drained off; but ‘the ‘factis, that — 
few countries require more culture than this, nor do” 
the inhabitants of any Bey use of more expedients ae 
to secure a crop. 

There are no shell- fish} in this noble river, except : 
a kind» ps muscle, in the canal, near Faiume ; a 
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_futhaps, any sort of fish common in the rivers of Eu- 
fope, save eels and mullets. 

~The crocodile is thé well-known inhabitant of the 
Nile, and bas been oftén described. They are ovipa- 
rous animals, and the female generally Jays about fifty 
“eggs, which are twenty-five or thirty dees in hatch-. 
ing. The natives search for the eggs, and . destroy 
them; but I could obtain no Shit dtebe of the po- 
pular opinion, that the ichneumon enters this animal 
by the mouth, and kills him, by tearing his en- 
trails. 

It is said, ‘that the. crotoaile cannot seize a man 
swimming in the river ;_-but, if they surprise man or 
beast on * the bank, they immeiliately make a spring, 
and beat him down with their tails. 
Egypt, extending on both banks of the Nile, is but 
of small breadth. In summer, thé climate is very 
hot, from the sandy nature of the soil, arid the situ- 
ation between two ranges of mountains. Even in 
‘winter the sun shines’ with great heat inthe middle 
of the day, though the niglits are very cold. 

“In Upper Egypt, rain sometimes falls, but not in 
_ any quantities, once in three or four years. The 
/  $outh-east wind, at times, resembles the heat of an 
- even; and the natives are obliged to shut themsélves 

up from its influence.. This wind generally begins to 
blow in March, and continues till May. The north 
winds, antiently ‘called the Etesian; then begin, which 
refresh the air, and bring health and pleasure i in their 
train. 

‘Egypt naturally produces few vegetables, the Heat 
aad inundations destroying the tender plants; but, 
where the Nile has overflowed, and the land is 
. plowed and sown, it yields a plentiful i increase. In- 
deed, this country was formerly the granary of Rome, - 
and it still: produces a considerable ” quantity of corn 

and fruits. 
‘Te ‘seems to have few indigenous trees, ‘though va- 
K k 2% 
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rious kinds’ flourish here ; those which are cultivated 
in the gardens are doubtless exotics. 


' The quadrupeds are not very numerous. The 


breed of cows is large, and of a red colour, with short 

horns. Oxen are universally employed in ploughing, 

and in turning the water-wheels. They have also. 

large buffaloes, which are so impatient of heat, that 
they will stand in the water up to thtir noses, and, 

when, they have not this advantage, will wallow like» 
swine in the dirt and water. 

_ The camel is the common beast of burthen here, 
and indeed through the east. It is capable of extra- 
ordinary fatigue, subsists on a little, and its absti- 
nence from water is most extraordinary. The young 
of the camel are reckoned a dainty dish by the Turks; 
but the Arabs never use it, and the Christians are 
prohibited from killing them. . 

The horses, especially those of Upper Egypt, are 
very handsome, and go all paces to admiration. In 
Cairo, all, except the great, ride on asses, of whick 
they have a fine large breed, and, in that single city, 
not less: than forty thousand of them are said to be 
kept. 

\wialones are common in the environs, of Alexan- — 
dria, and other places. They are of a very beautiful 
Species, with iong horns, Foxes and hares are not 
very common. The tiger and the dubber, or 
hyzna, are very rare. : 

Among the winged tribe, the ostrich deserves pre- 
eminence. In Arabic it is called the tergimel, or, 
the camel-bird. It is common in the mountains, and: 
its fat is celebrated as an excellent remedy in all cold 
tumours, the palsy, and rheumatism, A large do- © 
mestic hawk, of a brown colour, with very fine _ 
eyes, frequents the tops of houses, where, they asso- _ 
ciate with the pigeons, The natives have a great. 
veneration for those birds, and never kill them. = 

On the islands of the Nile, I observed numbers of 
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the. Ibis,- one of the divinities of antient Egypt, which 
are said to destroy the serpents engendered by the 
mud of the Nile.* They resemble the crane in 

shape, and are of a greyish colour, with black wings 
and tail. : 

The foe are naturally indolent, and delight 
tn sitting and hearing tales. LEnervated by the heat 

of the climate, they : are little adapted for an activé 
life. The Mahometans are either aborigines or Arabs,’ 
The latter are divided into those who are settled in 
villages, and those who lead a migratory life, and 
- jive in tents. ‘The last are called Bedouins. 

The Turks, who are so stiled, to distinguish them . 
from the natives of the country, are those who are. 
sent by the grand seignior. The governing party is 
generally selected from the: and their descendants, 
 "Fhese are most avaricious and desirous of power 3 
and they strictly conform to the Turkish manners. 

Many of the children go naked all the year round, 
and almost all of them in summer. The most simple 
‘dress in Egypt something resembles that of the primi- 
tive inhabitants. It consists ef a long shirt, with 
wide sleeves, commonly tied about the middle. Over 
‘this the common people have a brown woollen robe, 
and those of a-superior rank a long cloth coat, and 
then a blue shirt; but, in the: dress of ceremony, 

they substitute a white for a blue one. . Most. ipetsonk 

~ wear, underneath, a pair of linen drawers. 
“The Christians of the country, the janizaries, the 
; ‘Arabs, and the Egyptians, wear slippers of red 
- Jeather; but the Jews have blue, In this country, 
ie distinetion of dress, particularly those of the 
head and feet, are strictly observed, anda mulct is 
imposed on such as deviate from the: established cus-~ 
tom. None but foreign Christians are pace: ta 
ear plier dippers on any pen 
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3 * * The i dbiathe: of equivocal generatioi | is now exploded by 
‘patpralisie Tt is wonderful haw ivever: could nid i gaia 
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The form of the female attire differs little oid that — 
of the men, except that it is shorter, and generally of — 
silk. They ‘have a white woollen scull-cap, besides — 
an embrodered handkerchief, over which their hair — 
is plaited. A black veil conceals the greatest part of 
the face, to expose which is reckoned the greatest in- 
decency. They ate fond of ornaments, and even the 
lowest classes use them in their noses andears. Brace- ~ 
lets and trinkets are also worn by all ranks; the 
ladies of a superior rank paint their nails and 
feet yellow, and their eye-lids black; while their 
inferiors stain their lips and the tip of the ehin with 
blue. 

The Egyptians are far from being wal featured: 
Many of them are*fair when young, but the sun 
soon renders them swarthy. They little study neat- 
ness in their persons, which neglect adds to their fors 
hidding aspects. = . 

In their style of living, they aie very temperate 
and frugal; though the great are ambitious of having 
a number of servants and : dependents ; but they pn 
tain them at a small expense. ; 

People of the middle rank are very fotid of. re= 
sorting to coffee-houses, where they. are entertained 
with music at certain periods of the day. -In others, 
stories are told for the amusement of the guests, af 
Tradesmen frequently send home for their provisions; 
and pass the whole day in these fashionable resorts. « 

There are various sects of the Christian religion in 
Egypt, but none of them are very flourishing. In- 
deed, Christianity itself would be at a still lower ebb; 
if the. Mahometans did not find it necessary to retain 
Copti stewards to manage their affairs ; because these 
people are expert in accounts, which they sits in” 
a character peculiar to themselves. 12a 

These Copti stewards are the protectors of Re 
Christians in every village. The Copti, however, _ 
seem to be very irreverent and careless in their religi- — 
ous aka. paying more regard to asi forms. 
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fend unmeaning fasts than to those duties which alone 
> constitute the Teligious character. Both people and 
« priests are. extremely ignorant ; the former perform 
‘their devotions by rote, in the Coptic language, of 
‘which ‘they generally understand very little; and 
with the Christian principles they mix some Jewish 
ebservances, such as abstaining from blood gad things 
pe strangled: They also pray for. the dead, and. pros- 

_ trate themselves before pictures, byt they admit ne 
a images, 

_. The Coptis bear an implacable hatred to the . 
Greeks, and have little regard for the Europeans, © 
~ whom they rarely distinguish by their respective na- 
' tions or religious sects, ‘but include them all under 
_ the general appellation of Franks, 

_ The Jews haye a great number of synagogues in. 
: ‘Cairo. A particular sect among them, the antient 
3 Essenes, now known by the name of Charaims, have 
_ asepayate synagogue. They are distinguished by the 
Oncpe they, pay to the Pentateuch, which they 


interpret literally, and reject any written traditions 
~ and elucidations, 
_ Education, in Egypt, consists in little more than 
learning to read and write, with some knowledge (a 
accounts, which is almost exclusively possessed by the 
Coptis.- Few of the Mahometans. understand the ru- 
diments. of learning. In this respect the slaves are 
much superior to “their masters ; for many of the 
_ former are acquainted with Arabic and Turkish, and 
are well skilled i in several active exercises, which are 
reckoned great accomplishments, Lee, 
_ The Turks, in general, are deeply tinctured with 
the doctrine of predestination, which not only ine | 
spires them with fortitude in danger, but with mag+ 
Nanimity in distress. Indeed, they behave better-in © 
adverse than In prosperous fortune. 
Though they make an ostentation of religion, by 
ying 3 in the njost B hapes places, and a Beseoring all 
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the customary rites, they are rapacious, false, ane 1 
cruel, and pay as little respect, in their conduct, ~~ 
the admonitions of the prophet, in regard to got £ ; 
works, as if the injunction were a dead letter: _ 

The use of opium seems to be declining, and ay ; 
habit of drinking strong liquors to be increasin’ 
The Arabs, indeed, are extremely abstemious ; an‘ | 
they use no means to exhilarate themselves, except. 
by swallowing the leaves of hemp, pounded and made - 
~ up into balls, which, they say, rendéz them cheerful. 

The humblest Mahometan thinks himself superior 
to any Christians; yet the Arabs and the common 
people behave to them with civility, though their | 
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curiosity and inquisitive disposition often render — 
“them troublesome. Even the Turks affect great af- © 
_fability, when their views are directed to a present ; 

but it is easy to pierce the artificial veil which coms) 
_ plaisance throws over their designs. 

The greatest decorum and Tespect are shewn by’ 
the lower classes to their superiors, and the gradations | 
of ranks are well preserved. The common salute, ia fe 
_ passing, is stretching out the right hand, bringing it: 

to the breast, and gently inclining the head. The | 
salute of ceremony is kissing the hand, and putting ; 
it to the head. When an inferior visits a person of 
very high iank, he kisses the hem of his. garment..’ 
Whatever is received from a superior is put to the. 
lips and forehead, by way of respect ; and, when a, 
‘Turk promises his service or protection, it is signified’ 
_ by putting his hand to his cata, as much as to say * 
“ Bo it on our head.” 
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